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E S S A Y I. 


Of Commerce. 

TH E greateft part of mankind may be divided 
into two dafTes ; that of Jhallonu thinkers, 
who fall fliort of the trath ; and that of ah^ 
ftruft thinkers* who go beyond it. The latter clafs are 
by far the moft uncommon ; and I may add, by far 
the moft nfefal and valuable. They fuggefl hints, at 
leaft, and Hart dif&culties, which they want, perhaps, 
Ikill to purfne ; but which may produce very fine dis- 
coveries, when handled by men who have a more juft 
way of thinking* At worft,, what they iay is im- 
compion ; and if it ihould coft fbme pains to compre- 
hend it, one has, however, the pleafure of hearing 
fomething that is new. An author is little to be va- 
lued, who tells ns nothmg but what we can learn from 
every oofiee-houie converfation. 

All people of ;ft allow thooght are apt to decty even . 
diofe ofy^Vunderflanding, as ai^ri^^ thinkers, apd 
netaphyficians, and refiners; and never will allow 
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any thing to be j^ which is beyond their own weak 
conceptions. There are feme cafes^J .Q\KlU-5dlfiIfi_ 
an extraordinary refinement affords a flrong prefump- 
tion of falfehood, and where no reafoning is to be 
trufted bufe what is natural and eaTy. When a. man 
deliberates concerning his conduft in any particular 
afFair, and forms fchemes in politics, trade, oecono- 
my, or any bufm^ injife; iia never -ought to draw 
his arguments too fine, or conneft too long a chain of 
confequcnces together. Something is fur€ to happai^ 
that will difconcert his reafoniag,^ and produce an 
event different from what he expedted. But when 
we reafon yy^oxi, general fubjeds, one may juilly ^rin> ^ 
that our fpcculations can fcarce eva: ba.too &!?,. , 
provided they be^juft; and that the. difiierenoe^be'. • 
tween a common man and a man of genius is chiefly * 
feep in the fhallownefs or depth of. the principles up- 
on which they proceed. General reafoningg {ttxct in- 
tricate, merely becaufe they are general; nor^is ,it ., 
eafy for the bulk of mankind to diftinguifh, in a great 
numbw- of particulars, that common drcumftance in 
whichirfieyxJilLagrednor to*«xtraftTr, pure and un- 
mix^dt froni the i other-. fuperfluou« circumftanccsr. 
Every ju4gPM»S .or jomcluiioQ, with thein, is parti- 
cular. They cannot enlyge their view.4o thole.uni- 
verfal propoifitions, which comprehend under them an 
in^ptte numbei! of - ittdiyadnab^ anid inoltide a whole 
fcicnceinafingli^lbcoi^W. Thrireye: is confounded * 
with fttchan eXviepfive^pDofpeSi >iid ihe^jpa^Wfiona. i 

derived 
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derived from it, even tho' dearly cxpre/Ted, feem in- 
tricate vmd obfcnre. Btit however intricate they may 
Vsem, *tis certain, that general principles, if juft and 
ibundy moft- always prevail in the general coaffe of 
things, the' they may fail in particular cafes ; and 
'tts the chief bufinefs of philofbphers to regard thq 
general courfe of things, t may add, that *tis alfb 
the chief bufineft of politicians ; efpecially in the do- 
meHic ♦gov^rnrtidnt of the 'ftate, where the public 
.g<30d, whkh ifi, dr aught to be their objefl, depends 
on the concuri^ettce of a multitiide of cafes ; not, 
as hoL forugn politics, on accidents, and chances, 
aad the caprites of a few peifons. This therefor^ 
make s t he 4iiflfcf epce betwixt particular delibcfationa 
. ^d gfn&alrnafomngs^ and renders fabtilty arid re« 
' ikiementiHioh mbie fuitaUe to the latter than to the 
- ioMROr. < . 

I THOUGHT this introdudlion neceHary before the 

following diicourfes on commerce^ money j interefty balance 

-cfttadfy ^c^-v/lixTe, perhaps/there will occur foineprin- 

• ciples which su'^ uncommon, -and which may feem tdo 

• refined ind 4lrf)dle for fach vulgar fub3e6b. If fklfe, 

• let them fce'reje^ed : 'But no one -ought to entertain a 
prejudice agaiaft tbem, iDerely becaufe theyare out 
of the common road. 

The greatneft of a ibte, and the happinefs of its 
£]bjeds» hgtwever iodeptudeAt-thcy may befi^pppfed 
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in fome refpeds, are commonly allowed to be infepa« 
rable with regard to commerce ; and as- private men 

receive greater fecurity, in the pofTeflion of their trade 
and riches, from the power of the pablic, fb the pub- 
lic becomes powerful in proportion to the riches and 
extenfive commerce of private men. This maxim is 
true in general ; tho' I cannot forbear thinking, that 
it m^y poifibly admit of fome exceptions, and that 
we often eftablifh it with too little referve and limi- 
tation. There may be (bme circumdances, where the 
commerce, and riches, and luxury of individuals, in- 
Itead of adding ilrength to the public, will ierve oidy 
to thin its armies, and diflunilh its authority among 
^he neighbouring nations. Man is a very variable be- 
ing, and fufceptible of many different opinions, prin- 
ciples, and rules of condud. What nay be true 
while he adheres to one way of thinking, . will be 
found falfe when he has embraced an oppoiite fet of 
manners and opinions. 

Th b bulk of every ftate may be divided into J!m/» 
iandmen and manufaSurers. The former are employed 
in the culture of the land : The latter work up the 
materials furniihed by the former, into all the com- 
modities which are necefiary or ornamental to human 
life. As foon as men quit their favage ftate, where 
they live chiefly by hunting and fiihing^ they muft 
fall into thefe two daffes ; tho* the arts of agriculture 
employ at firfi the moft numerous part of the. {fi* 

ciety. 
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ciety *. Time and experience improve (o mach theie 
arts, that the land may eafily maintain a much greater 
number of men, than thofe who are immediately 
employed in its cultivation, or who furnifh the more 
neceiiary manufactures to fuch as are (o employed. 

If thefe fuperfluous hands apply themfelves to the 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the arts 
of luxury, they add to the happinefs of the date ; 
flnce they afford to many the opportimtty of receiving 
enjoyments, with which they would otherwife have 
been unacquainted. But may not another fcheme be 
propofed for the employment^ of thefe fuperfluous 
hands ? May not the fovereign lay claim to them» 
and employ them in fleets and armies, to increaie 
the dominions of the ilate abroad, and fpread its 
fame over diflant nations? 'Tis certain, that the fewer 
defires and- wants are found in the proprietors and la- 
bourers of land, the fewer hands do they employ ; 

* Monf. MxLOM in his political eflay on commeice a^rtt 
that even at prefent, if yo>i diride Es anci into »o parta," i6 are 
labooren or peafaots; % only artisans j one belonging to the law, 
church, and military \ and one merchants, financiers, and 
bourgeois. Tbis/ calculation is certainly very erroneous. In 
FkANCi, England, and indeed moft parts of Evkopz, half 
of the inhabitants live in cities j and even of tbofe who live in 
the country, a very great number are artifans, perhaps above m 
third, 

B 4 and. 
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and confequently the fuperfluities of the land, inflead 
of maintaining tradefmen and manufadurers, may 
fupport fleets and armies to a much greater extent, 
than where a great many arts are required to mini- 
Her to the luxury of particular pcrfons. Here there- 
fore feems to be a kind of oppofition between the 
greatnefs of the Hate and the happinefs of thr fub- 
jedls. A ftate is never greater than when all its fu- 
peffluous ha;ids are employed in the fervice of the 
public. The eafc and convenience of private perfonj 
require, that thcfc hands fliould be employed in their 
fervice. The one can never be fatisfied, but at the 
cxpcnce of the other. As the ambition of the fove- 
reign muft entrench on the luxury of individuals; fo 
the luxury of individuals muft diminifli the force* 
and check the ambition of the fovereign. 

Nor is this reafiming merely ekimerical ; bat is 
founded on hiflory and experaeace. The reptUic jof 
Sparta was certainly more powerful than any ftate now 
in the world, conMing of an equal number of people : 
and this was owing entirely to the want of commerce 
and luxury. TheHELOTEs were the labourers : The 
Spartans were the foldiers or gentlemen. 'Tis evi- 
■dent, that the labour of the Helotes could not have 
maintained fo great a number of Spartans, had 
thefe latter lived in eafe and delicacy, and given em- 
ployment to a great variety of trades and manufac- 
tures. 
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ttircs.' The like policy may be remarked in'RoME^ 
And ihdeed, 'thrb* all anfient hiflory, *tis obrerva\)Ie,, 
that the fiiialleiib republics raifed and maintained great<L 
er armies, than Hates confiiling of triple the nombec 
of inhabits ts, are able to ibpport at prefent* 'Tis. 

computed, that, in all European nations, thepra^ 
portion bet ween ibldiers and. people docs not exceed 

one to a liuiidred. But we read, that the city of 
itoME alone, with its fmall territory, raifed and 
tnaintained, in early times, ten legions againft tbQ 
LXtins. Athens, whofe whole dominions were 
not larger than Yorkshire, fent to the expedition 
againft Srci l^ licir forty thoufand men ♦. Dion y-^ 
$iVB the cMer, 'tis iiiid, maintained ia Handing army 
of a hiuM^^ili^di^d'foot and ten thoufand horfe, 
beiide a large fleet of four hundred fail f j, tho* his 
territories extended no farther than the city of Syra-^ 
x:t7SE, abotft a third part of the iiland of Sicily, and 
ibiiie fea^port towns Or garrlfons on the coaft of It a- 
tY and&LYRlcuM. *Tis true, the antient armies, 
in time c£ war, fub&Sed. much upon plunder : Bit 
did not the enemy |>lurid6r in their tUrn? which 'wka 
a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than any other 
|hat could be devifed. In ihort, to pi-obable reafba 

♦ ThiTc'ydidis, lib. 7. 

•f Dio», Sic Ub.'»,* TWs -^axmiA^ I IWn, I* iSneWhat 
iufpicious, not to iay «ror(b } ^ihfly beea«ie tfait fliitfy .^ii^ i^x 
coflopofed. of citiscns, but of mercenary forces* 
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can be a£lgned for the great power of the more antient 
flates above the modem, but their want of commerce 
and luxury. Few artiikns were m^untained by the 
labour of the farmers, and therefore more foldiers 
might live upon it. Titus Liviu s fays, that Rome, 
in his time, would find it difiicult to raife as large an 
army as that which, in her early days, ihe fent out 
againil the Gauls and Latins *'. Inftead of thofe 
foldiers who fought for liberty and empire in Ca'- 
millus's time, there were in Augustus's days, mu-: 
ficians, painters, cooks, players, and tailors ; and if 
the land was equally cultivated at both periods, 'tis 
evident it could maintain equal numbers in the one 
profeflion as in the other. Ihey added nothing to 
the mere necefTaries of life, in the latter period more 
than in the formen 

'Tis natural on this occafion to aik» whether fove- 
jreigns may not return to the maxims of antient po- 
licy, and confult their own interefl, in this refpeft, 
more than the happidefs of their fobjeds ? I anfwer, 
that it appears to me almoft impoffible ; and that be- 
caufe antient policy was violent, and contrary to the 
more natural and ufual courfe of things. *Tis w^I 
' known with what peculiar ^aws Spa rta was govem- 

• Ti T I I«i ▼ " » lib* 7 • /cap. %^ <f Aito m qaae labonumis,*» 
iayihc, ''IblacreTunut, divitias luxviiemque." 
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ed, and what a prodigy that republic is juftly efteemed 
b}' every oae» who has confidered huinan nature, aa 
it has difplayed itfetf on other nations, and other 
ages. Were the teftimony of hiftory lefi pofitive and 
circumftantial, fuch a government would appear a 
mere philofbphical whim or fiftion, and impoffible 
ever to be reduced to pradice. And tho' the Roman 
and other antient republics were fupported on prin- 
ciples fomewhat more natural, yet was there a vtiy 
extraordinary concurrence of drcumftances to make 
them fubmit to fuch grievous burthens. They were 
free fbtes ; they were fmall ones ; and the age being 
martial, all the neighbouring flates were continually 
in arms. Freedom naturally begets public fpirit, efpe- 
cially in fmall dates ; and this public (pirit, this amor 
patriae, mufl increafe, when the public is almoft in 
continual ~ alarm, and men are obliged, every mo- 
ment, to expofe themfelves to the greateft dangers 
for its defence. A continual fucceflion of wars make' 
. every citizen a foldier : He takes the field in his turn ; 
and during his fervice is chiefly maintained by himfelf. 
And, notwithilanding that his fervice is equiv^ent to 
a very fevere tax, 'tis lefs felt by a people addi^ed 
to arms, who fight for honour and rjBvenge more than 
pay, and ire unacquainted with gain and indufh-y as 
well as pleafure f. Not to mention the great equa* 

B6 Uty 
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\ 
lity of fortunes amongft the inHaJbUants 6f the aniie'nt 

repubiksy where every ^Id beloiKgingrto^ ditferent 

proprietor^ was able to m^ntain a family, and-renr 

dered the numbers of citizens very confiderable^ €ven 

without trade and manufactures. 

But tho* the want of trade and m^nufadures, 
amongft a free and veiy jnarjial people , .mayy^/iofr 
.have no other eifeft than to render the public more 
.powerful) 'tis certain, that in the common courfe of 
human affairs, it will have a quite contrary tendency. 
Sovereigns muft take mankind as they find them» and 

both a ftwnger apd an enemy. This is remarked by Cicero; 
but by him is afcribed to the humanity of his anceftors, who 
ioftened, as much as poffible, the denomination ot an enemy, 
by calling him by the fame appellation which fignified a ftranger* 
DtOf, lib, £. ' 'Tis however much more probable, from the 
manners of the times, that the ferocity of thofe people was fo 
great as to make them regard all Grangers as enemies, and call 
them by the fame name. It is not, befides, conMent with the 
rooft common maxims of policy or of nature, that any ftate 
ihould regard its public enemies with a friendly eye, or preferve 
imy fuch fentimeQts for them as the Rom ak orator would aicribe 
to his anceftors. Not to mention, that the early Romans j«« 
aOly Mercifed pimcy, as we learn from their fifft treaties wi^ 
CA»THAO»,prffcrved byPotTSius, lib. 3. and coi^equeptjy 
li^e the Sal LEE and Alg«xxms rovers, were a^ually at w»r 
with moft nations, and a ftr^ngcr and an cucroy were with them 
^l^T^ pft Synonymous, / 

cannot 
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canoot {iretend to introdiaoe any violent diange ia 
their principles -and «vs^s of tfainkiDg. A long conrie 
of time, with a variety of accidents and drcamftances, 
are requifite to produce thofe great revolutions, which 
fi> much diverfify the face of hitman affairs./ And 
, ibelefs natural any fet of principles are, whic)i fup. 
^rt a particular fociety, the more difficult will a le- 
giilator . meet with in raifing and cultivating them. 
Tis his beft policy to comply with the common bent 
of mankind, and give it all the improvements of 
which it is fufceptible. Now, according to the mofl 
natural courfe of things, indudry, and' arts, and trade 
ittcreaie the power of the fovereign as well as the 
happinefs of the fubje£ts ; and that policy is violent, 
which aggrandizes the public by the poverty of indi- 
viduals. This will eaiily appear from a few confide- 

rations, which will.prefent to us the confequences of 
Hoth and barbarity. 

Where manufadures and mechanic arts are not 
cultivated, the bulk of the people muft apply them- 
felves to agriculture ; and if their ikill and induilry 
increaie, there muft arife a great fuperfluity from their 
labour beyond what fuffices to maintain them. They 
have no temptation, diercfore, to increafe their Mil 
and induftry ; fince they cannot exchange that foper« 
fluity for any commodities, which may ferve either 
to their pleafore or vanity. A habit of indolence 

aaturaKy pf^vailsi The greater part-of the land lies 

nncul* 
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uncultivated. What is caltivatedy yields not its ut- 
mofl, for want of fkill or affiduity in the fanners. If 
at any time the public exigencies require, that great 
numbers (hould be employed in the public fervicet 
the labour of the people fumiihes now no fuperfiui- 
ties, by which thefe numbers can be maintained. The 
labourers cannot increafe their fkill and induHry on a 
fuddem Lands uncultivated cannot be brought into 
tillage for fome years. The armies, mean while, 
muil either make fudden and violent conquefb^or 
difband for want of fubfillence. A regular atUck or 
defence, therefore, is not to be expeftcd from fuch 
a people, and their (bldiers mud be as ignorant and 
unfkilful as their farmers and manufacturers. 

' Every thing in the world is purchafed by labour; 
and our paflions are the only caufes of labour. When 

.a nation abounds in manufa^ures and mechanic arts, 
the proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ftudy 
agriculture as a fcience, and redouble their induflry 
and attention. The fuperfluity which arifes from 
their labour, is Hot loft ; but i^ exchanged with the 
manufadurers for thofe commodities which mens lux- 
ury now makes them covet. By this means, land-^^ 
fumifhes a great deal more of the neceflaries of life, 
than what fufficesfor thofe who cultivate it. In times 
of peace and tranquility, this fuperfluity goes to the 

, maintenance of manufa&urers, and the improvers of 
liberal-arts. Sut 'tis eafy for, th^ public to convert 

many 
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many of theft oiasofadnten into ibldiers» and main- 
tain them by that fBperfliiity, which arifts from the 
labour of the farmen. Accordingly we find> that 
this is the cafe in all civilized governments. When 
the fovereign raifes an army, what is the oonftquence? 
He impofes a tax. This tax obliges all the people 
to retrench what is kaft necefiry to their fuhfiftence. 
Thofe who labour in foch commodities, muft either 
enlift in the troops, or torn themiUves to agricnltare 
and thereby oblige fome labourers to enltft for want 
of bofinefs. And to confider the matter abfhaAIy, 
manufaflures iocrea(e the power of the flate only at 
they ftorc up fo much labour, and that of a kind to 
which the public may lay claim, without depriving 
any one of the neceflaries of life. The more labour, 
therefore, is employed beyond mere neceffaries, the 
more powerful is any flate; fmce the persons en. 
gaged in that labour may eaiily be converted to the 
public fervice. In a ftate without manu&^ures, there 
may be the fame number of hands ; but there is not 
the iame quantity of labour, nor of the fame kind* 
AH the labour is there beftowed upon neceilariesy 
which can admit of little or no abatement. 

Thus the greatnefs of the (bvereign and the hap- 
pinefs of the ftate are, in a great meafore, united 
with regard to trade andean ufadures. 'Tis a vio- 
lent method, and in moil cafes impradUcable, to oblige 
the labourer to toil, in order to raife from the land 
more than what fubiiils himfelf and ^ily, Fumj^ 

h' 
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. him with mnufadnucs and oonlttiodidesy and he Will 

«do it of hixnfelf. Afterfvdrds you will find it eafy to 

iei^e%une:^part of hieibperfluoas labour/ and employ 

■it in'the-publicTervioey without giving him his wonted 

i^etarn. Being actdlottied to induftry, he ^11 think 

this'lefs grievous, thtti ff^^at «nce, ydu obliged him to 

. sn^augmciQtktion 4»f jaboor >widiout any re wai^. The 

-€4(^^is the fame widi regard tto^tbe"«^fm«nilMrs of 

,lhe.Bate, > 13he gmaftr'is 4he Hotfk of kbournof fll 

kiQ4^ the greater quantity 'may . be taken from tkc 

heap, without making any feaiible sdteration upiHilt. 

A PUBLIC granary of corn,- a ftorehoufe.of cloth* 
a magazine of arms ; all thefe muft be allowed real 
riches and flrength in any* flate. Trade and induilry 

are really nothii^ but a flock of labour, which, in- 
time of peace and -tranquility, is employed for the 
eafe and fatisfa^tion of individuala; but in the exigen- 
cies of £tate, may, in part, be turned to public ad- 
vantage. ' Could we convert -a city into a kind of for- 
tified <«aaip, and i<if)ir(;4ftto each bnsaft fb nuu-tiaira 

.geni69, %n4 M^ a..paffion.fbr' pul^ic good j as to 
make every one willrngto undergo the gneate(l luUrd- 
fhips for the fake of the public ; thefe afFedlions might 

■ now, as fn anticnt times, prove alone a fuificient fpur 
to indulhy, and fuppdrt thfe community. It would 

•then be advantageous, as in camps, to Ijariifli all arts 

and luxury ; and, by ' reftri6lions on ec^uipage and 

4iles, make the ()rb<rifi6ns arid fbrage laft longer than 

ie arxhy 'wrc^aded* with a number of fuperflu- 

oas 
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oas retainers. Bot as tfaefe principles are too difinte* 
refted and too difficalt to fapport, 'tis reqoiiile to 
govern men by other paffions, aad animate diem with 
a fpirit of avarice and indiiftry* art and laxmy. The 
camp is, in this cafe, loaded with a fnperfluons rett* 
nae; but the provifions flow in proportionably larger. 
The harmony of the whole is ilill fupc>orted ; and 
the natural bent of the mind being more complied 
with, individuals, as well as the public, find their 
account in the obfervance of thofe maxims, 

Th b fame method of reafoning will let us fee the 
advantage of foreign commerce, in augmenting the 
power of the flate, as well as the riches and hap];;j[- 
nefs of the fub}e6b. it increafes the ftock of labour 
in the nation; and the ibvereign may convert what 
fliare of it he find* necefllary to the fervice of the pub- 
lic. Foreign trade, by its imports, furnifhes mate- 
•cials for aew manufiuftures ; and by its exports, ft 
produces labour in particular commodities, which 
could not be confumeSl at home* In ihort, a kiqg'. 
dom, that has a large impi^rt and export, muil abound 
more with induftry, and that employed upon delict 
des and luxoriesy than a kingdom which rells content- 
ed with its native commodities. It is^ therefore, more 
powerful* as well as richer and happier. The indivi* 
duals reap the benefit of tht^fe commodities, .£> far 
as they gratify the fenies and appetites. And the pub« 
lie is alfo^ gainer* labile a.gcsater flock pf labour, is, 

by 
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by this means, ftored up again (I any public exigency; 

that is, a greater number of laborious men are main- 
. tainedy who may be diverted to the public fervice, 
• without robbing any one of the necef&riesy or even 

the chief conveniencies of life. 

If we confult hiftory, we (hall find, that in jnoft 
nations foreign trade has preceded any refinement in 
home manufadures, and given birth to domefHc lux- 
ury. The temptation is ftronger to 'make ufe of fo- 
reign commodities, which are ready for ufe, and which 
are entirely new to us, than to make improvements 
on any domeflic commodity, which always advance by 
flow degree", and never afteft us by their novelty. 
The profit is alfo very great, in exporting what is 
fuperfluous at home, and what bears no price, to fo- 
reign nations, whofe foil or climate is not favourable 
to that commodity. Thus men become acquainted 
with the pleafures of luxury and the frofits of com- 
merce; and their delicacjf end indiiftryi being once 
a\yakened, carry them to farther improvenients, in 
every branch of domeflic ^as well as foreign trade. 
J^nd this perhaps is the chief advantage which arifes 
from a commerce with ibrangers. Jt roufes men 
from their indolence ; and prefenting the gayer and 
more opulent part of the nation with obje^^s of luxury, 
which they never before dreamed of, raifes in them a 
defire of a more fplendid way of life than what their 
aacedors enjoyed; And at the fame time, the few 

merchants^ 
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merchants) who po^fs the fecret of this inportation 
and exportation, make exorbitant profits i and becom- 
ing rivals in wealth^to the antient nobility, tempt other 
adventurers to become their rivals in commerce. lmi« 
tation (bon dilFufes all thofe arts ; while domeftic nu- 
nufadlurers emulate the foreign in their improvements, 
and work up every home commodity to the utmoft 
perfedion of which it is fuiceptible. Their own fteel 
and iron, in fuch laborious handsy become equal to 
the gold and rubies of the Indi£S. 

When the affairs of the fociety are once brought 

^'to this fitiiation, a nation may lofe mod of its foreign 

trade, and yet continue a great and powerful people* 

If fb-angers will not take any particular commodity of 

ours, we mud ceafe to labour in it. The (ame hands 

'will turn themfelves towards fome refinement in other 

commodities, which may be wanted at home. And 

.diere mud always be materials for them to work up- 

|on ; till every perfim in the ftate, who poflefles riches, 

^enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, and 

iofe in as great perfedion, as he defires ; which can 

[never poITibly happen. China is reprefented as one 

»f the moil flourifhing empires in the world ; tho' it 

kas very little commerce beyond its own territories. 

It will not, I hope, be confidered as a fuperfluons 

iigreffion, if I here obferve, that as the multitude t -■ 

lechanical arts, is advan^geous,- ib is the great num-> 

ber 
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ber of perfbns to whofe fhare the produ£lfons of theft 
arts fall. A too great difproportion among* the citi- 
zens weakens any ftate. Every perfon, if poflible, 
'•ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a fullpof- 
~ feflion of all the necefTaries, and many of the conve- 
nience of life. No one can doubt, but fuch an equa- 

■ lity is mofl fuitable to human nature, and diminilhes 

■ much lefs from the happinefs of the rich than it adds 
10 that of the pi)or. It alfo augments the po^er of 
the ftate y and makes any extraordinary taxes or-impo- 
/ition;^ be paid with much more chearfulnefs. Where 
the rfches are engrofTed by a few, thefe xnuft contri- 
bute very largely to the fupplying the public nec^f- 
iities. But when the riches are difp^fed among mul- 
titudes, the burthen feels light on every fhoulder, 

'and the taxes make not a very fenfible difference on 
\ any one's way of living. 

Add- to'this, that where the richfes are iri*few hands, 
/tbefe mui)>ei»}oy&Uthe^wer,'and wfltreadilycicm- 
' ipire to lay the \A\k^& burthen on (he poor, and op- 
•prefs them fUU farther, to die difcaurugement of alll 

■ mdiiftry. ' ' ^ ^ 

In this ^rcumflance couiills tlie gr .^t advantage of 
England above any nation at prelent in the world, 

^or that appears in the records of any lloiy. 'Tis true, 
the £ngli6h feel feme di^vantages in foreign trade 

' hy .the highrprke o£ Jnfamvy i«vdiicli^ i».in f art^^ke ef- 

fca 
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fcft of the riches of . their .^fan«, as^well>a& of the 
plenty of money : But as foreign trade is not the . 
mod material circumilance, 'tis not to be put in com- 
petition with the haippinefs of fo many millions, An4 
if there were no. more to endear to them that free 
goveroment under which they live, this alone were 
fuiiicient. The poverty of the common people is a . 
D«tura]» if no( an. infallible effedl of abfolute mo- 
narchy; tho' I doubty whether it; be. always truCf 
on the other hand, that their riches are an infallible 
refult of liberty. Liberty mull be attended with par- 
ticular accidents* and a certain tarn of thinking* iit - 
order to produce that ef|eft. Lord Bacon, account* 
ing for the great advantages, obtained by the Enc&ish 
in their wars with France, afcribes them, chiefly 
to the fuperior eafe and plenty of the common peo- 
ple amongft the former ; yet the governments of the 
two kingdoms, were, at that time, pretty much alike* 
Where the labourers and artiz^ns are accuAoffvsd to ; 
work for low wages,, and to retain, bui a fmall part 
of the fruits of their labour* 'tjs .difficult for them»i 
even in a free government, to better their coadidon^ 
or confpire among themfelves to heighten their wages* . 
But even where they are accuftomcd to a more plen-. . 
tiful way of life,. *tis eafy .for the. rich* ijn-a deipotto:^! 
government, to coni^irjp'ag^ft-^^^andfhrQW'the^ 
vibfAe burthfia lof the taxes on tkeiAfhoalders;- 
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It may feem an odd pofidon, that the poverty of 
the common people in France, Italt^ and Spain, 
ist in fome meafure, owing to the fuperior riches of 
the foil and happinefs of the climate ; and yet there 
want not many reafons to juflify this paradox. In 
fuch a fine mold or foil as that of thofe more fouthern 
regions, agriculture is an eafy art; and one man, 
with a couple of forry horfes, will he able, in a iea- 
fon, to cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty 
cohiiderable rent to the proprietor. All the art, which 
the farmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a 
year, fo foon as it is exhaufted ; and the warmth of 
the fun alone and temperature of the climate enrich 
it, and reftore its fertility. Such poor peafants, there- 
fore, require only a fimple maintenance for their la- 
bour. They have no Hock nor riches, which claim 
more ; and at the fame time, they are for ever depen- 
dant on their landlord, who gives no leafes, nor fears 
that his land will be fpoiled by the ill methods of cul- 
tivation. In Encland, the land is rich, but coarfe ; 
nmft be cultivated at a great expence ; and produces 
flender crops, when not carefuHy managed, and by a 
method which gives not the full profit but in a courfe 
of ieveral years. A farmer, therefore, in England 
muft have a confiderable ftock and a long leafe ; which 
beget proportional profits. The fine vineyards of 
Champagne and Burgundy, that oft yield to the 
landlord above five pounds per acre, are cultivated by 

peafants. 
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peafants, who havefcarce bread : And thereafen is, that 
fuch peaiants need no fiiDck but their own limbs, with - 
inilniments of hofbandry, which they can buy for 
twenty (hillings. The fanners are commonly in fome 
beuer circumliances in thofe coontries. fiat the gra- 
fiers are moft at their eafe of all thofe who caltimte ) 
the land. The reafon is itill the fame. Men muft 
have profits proportionable to their expence and ha- 
zard. Where fo confiderable a number of the labour- 
ing poor as the peafants and farmers are in very 
low circumliances, all the refl muft partake of their 
poverty, whether the government of that nation be 
monarchical or republican. 

We may form a fimilar remark with regard to the 
general hiftory of mankind. What is the reafon, 
why no people living between the tropics could ever 
yet attain to any art or civility, or reach even ^y 
police in their government, and any military difcip- 
line; while few nations in the temperate climates 
have been altogether deprived of thefe advantages ? 
Tis probable, that one caufe of this phaenomenon 
is the warmth and equality of weather in the torrid 
zone, which render doaths and houfes leis requifite 
for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 
that necefiity, which is the great fjpur to indoftry and 
invention* Cutis acuins morfalia cordai Not to men- 

* tion. 
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tion, that the feiver goods or poifeffions of this kind 
any people ei^joy, the fewer quarrels are likely to 
aiife axBongil themy and the XcCb necefTity will there 
be for a fettled police or regular authority to protedt 

and defend them from foreign enemies^ or from each 
otiier* 
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ESSAY II. 


Of Refineme n^t in the Arts. 

LUXURY ifi a wotd of a very uncertain fignifL. 
cation, and may Jbe taken in a good ^as w«ll as a 
bad fenib* . In general, it means gieat refinement in 
the gtatifiGaitiop of the fenies; and any degree of it- 
zMy be innocent or blameabk, according to the age, - 
or country^ or conditloa of the peribn. The bounds 
between the virtue and the vice cannot here l?e.ftxed ' 
exadly, more than in other moral rubj€6ls. To ima* • 
giftty that the gratifying anyof the-fenCes, of the in- 
dulging any delicacy in meats, drinks, or apparel, is' 
of itfelf a vice, can never enter into a head, that is 
xot difbrdercd by the frenzies of eiithufiafm. I ha^v^, 
indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, becaufe the 
windows of his cell opened uppn a very. noble pro- 
fjpe£l, ma^e a co*venant luith kis'ejes never to turn that 
way, or receive fo fenfual a gratification, .And fuch 

is the crim^ of drinking CH-A^Pfpns /pr,;£ or a- 
GVftDYf preferably fmall beer orpqrjteir* iTj^ie 
indnlg^lices a^e only vi^qs^ when d&eyarepi^iiiied^t:; 
Vol. II. C 'the 
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the expence of fbme virtue, as liberality or charity ; 
itt like manner as tbeyiare faliies,- when for .them a 
man ruins his fortune, and reduces himfelf to want 
and beggary. Where they entrench upon no virtue, 
but leave ample fubjedt whence to provide for friends, 
family, and every proper objeft of generofity or com, 
paffion, they are intirely innocent, and have in every 
age been acknowledged 'fych 1)/ almbft alF riioralffts. 
. To be intirely occupied with the luxury of the table, 
for indance, without any Telifii fbr the. pleafures of 
ambition, ftudy, or converfation, is a mai:k of gro& ' 
fiopidity, and is incompatible with any vigour of ' 
temper or genius. . To confine on^'s. expence intirely 
to fuch agratificattiQni without regard tofriendi oi ^- : 
mily, is an ihdication of ^ heart intirely. devptd of 
homadi^ or benevolence. But if a fnan jd^rve.iitae ; 
fi^cient for all Uudab]e p«rfaits> atid money fuf&dent 
for all geperpus purpofes, he h free from eveiy i^ . 
dow of blame or reproach* , 

Since luxury may be confidered either as ;nnocent ' 
or blameable, one may be furprized at thofe prepof- ' 
terous opinions which havel)een entertained concern- 
ing It; while men of libertine principles 'beftow 
praifes even on vicious luxury, and reprefent it as 
highly advantageous to fociety ; a,nd on the other 
hand, men of fevere morala blame even the moft in- ' 
noceat luxiiry, and reprefent it as the iburce of alt 
corraptionsy diforders, tuid faAxonS|inddent to- 

* civil 
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civil gOTemment. We (hall here endeavour to cor- 
kSt ix>th thefe extremes, by proving, /r^, that the 
ages of refinement are both the happiefl and moft vir* 
tttous ; /ecotiJfyy that where-ever luxury ceafes to be 
ionocent, it alio ceafes to be beneficial ; and when 
carried a degree too far, is a quality pernicious, tho* 
perhaps not the moift pernicious, ^^to political (bciety. 

To prove the firfl point, we need but confider the 
cffeds of refinement both on pri<vate and on puhlic 
life. Human happinefs, according to the moil re- 
ceived notions, feems to confift in three ingredients ; 
adion, pleafure, and indolence : And tho' thefe in- 
gredients ought to be mixed in different proportions, 

according to the particular di(pofitions of the perfon ; 
yet no one ingredient caji be intirely wanting, with- 
out deib-Qying, in fbme meafure, the relifh of the 
whole compofition. Indolence or repofe, indeed, 
feems not of itfelf to contribute much to our enjoy- 
ment ; but, like fleep, is requifite as an indulgence 
to the weaknefs of human nature, which cannot fup^ 

port an uninterrupted courfe . of bufinefs or pleafure. 
That quick m^ch of the fpirits, which takes a man 
from himfelf, and chiefly gives iatisfa^^ion, docs in 
the end exhauft the mind, -and requires fome intervals 
of repofe, which, tho' agreeable for a moment, yet^ 
if prolonged, beget a languor and lethargy, that de- 
ftroy all enjoyment. Education, cuftom, and exam- 
ple, have a tnighty influence in turning the mind to 
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rorant of stSironomy, or where ethics are negle^ed. 
The ipirit of the age afTeds all the arts ; aod the 
minds of men, being once rouied from their lethar- 
gy, and put into a fermentation, turn themfelves on 
ail fides, and carry improvements into eyery art and 
fcience. Profound ignorance is totally banifhed, and 
men enjoy the privilege of rational creatures, to 
think as well as to aft, to cultivate the pleafures of 
tlie mind as well as thofe of the body. 

The more thefe refined arts advance, the more fo- 
ciable do men become ; nor is it po^ible, that, when 
inriched with fcience, and poflefled of a fund of con- 
ver&tion, they (hould be contented to remain in felt- 
tude, or live with their fellow-citizens in that diilant 
manner, which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous 
nations. They flock into cities j love to receive ana 
communicate knowledge ; to ihow their wit or their 
breeding; their tafte in converfation or living, in 
cloaths~ or furniture. Curiofiiy allures the wife i va- 
nity the fooliih ; and plcafure both. Particular clubs 
and focictics are every where formed: Both fexes 
meet in an eafy and (bciable manner ; and the tern- 
pers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine apace. 
So that, beiide the improvements which they receive 
from knowledge and the liberal arts, 'tis impoffible 
but they mud feel an increafe of humanity, from the 
yery habit of converfmg together, and contributing 
to each other*s pleafure and entertainment. Thus 

C 3 ihduftry^ 
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induftiyy knovoledgt, and hufranity, arc linked together 
by an indiflbluble chain^ - and are found, from expe- 
rience as well as reafbn, to be peculiar to the more 
poliihed, and> what are commonly denominated, the 
more luxurious ages« 

*" Nor are thefe advantages attended with difad van- 
tages which bear any proportion to them. The more 
men refine upon pleafure, the lefs will they indulge in 
excels of any kind ; becaufe nothing is more de- 
ftru(5live to true pleafure than fuch excefTes, One 

may fafely affirm, that the Tartars are oftener 
guilty of beaftly gluttony, when they feaft on their 
dead horfes, than European courtiers with all their 
refinements of cookery. And if libertine love, or 
even infidelity to the marriage-bed, be more frequent 
in polite ages, when it is often regarded only as a 
piece of gallantry; drunkennefs, on the other hand, 
is much lefs common : A vice more odious, and 
more, pernicious both to mind and body. And in 
this matter I would appeal, not only to an Ovid or 
a Petronius, but to a Seneca or a Gato. We 
know, that Casar, during Cat a link's confpiracy, 
l>eing neceffitated to put into Cato's hands a billet^ 
douxj which di (covered an intrigue with Sehvilia 
Cato's own fifter, that ftern philofopher threw it 
back to him with indignation ; and, in the bittemef^ 
of his wrath, gave him the appellation of drunkard, 

as 
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SIS a term more .opprobrious than that with which he 
could more juHly have reproached him. 

But induftry, knowledge, and humanity, are not 
advantageous in private life alone : They djftufe their 
beneficial influence on (he puhlic, and render the go- 
vernment as great and flooriihing as they make indi- 
viduals 'happy and prolperou^. The increaie and 
confumption of all the commodities which ferve to 
the ornament and pleaiure of life, are advantageous 
to (bciety ; becaufe at the fame time that they muU 
tiply thoie innocent gratifications to individuals, they 
are a kind oli fiortboufe of labour, which, in the exi- 
gencies (^ ftate, may be turned to the public fervice. 
In a nation, ^i^^^? thjefeis no demand for fuch fuper* 
fi'uitieSji men fink, into indo}ence^ lofe all the enjoy- 
ment of li/e». and are ufeiefs to the pubjici which can- 
not maintain nor. ^ppx)rt its fleets and armies^ from 
the induiby of fuch flothful members, 

» ■ 

The boonds of all the £ur.of«an kingdoms are, 
at preient, pretty near the fame they were two hun- 
dred years agp i But what a difierencejs there in the 
power ao4 grandeur of thoie kingdoms ? Which can 
be afcribed to nothing but the increafe of art and in- 
duftry. When Charles VIII. of France invaded 
Italy, he carried with him about 20,000 men : And 
ye^t this armament fo exhauded the nation, as we learn 
iron^ QufCciARDiN, that^ for (qme years it was not 
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able to make fo grisat kn effort. The late king of 
France, in time of war, hep tin pay above 400,000 
men*; tho', from Mazarine's death to his own, 
he was engaged in a courie of wars that failed near 
thirty years. 

This indufiry is much promoted by the knowledge 
infeparable from the ages of art and refinement | as, ' 
■ on the other hand, this knowledge enabka the public 
to make the beft advantage of the indufby of its fub- 
jeAs. Laws, order, police^ difcipline j tfaefe cari n^« 
ver be carried to any degree bf perfc£Hon, before' hu- 
man seafon has reHned Itfclf by exerciie> ttti4 by an 
apph'cation to the inore vulgair art^, st leaft, 'Of com- 
merce and nianufafturesJ Can* we e)cpcft, that k go- 
vernment will be weir modelled' by a ''pe%>k, who 
know not how to make a Ipinnihg-^hetfl, • or to* em- 
ploy a Itea^ to advantage ? Not to mtt^^, ihat all 
ignorant ages are infefted with foperftilion, which 
throws the government off it$ bias, and dillurbs men 
in the purfuit of their interell and happirrefs. • . 

'Knowledge in the arts 6f gOver nmertt iratarally 
begets nii Id nefs and moderation, . by 'inilru(fring men 
in the advantages of humane maxims above rigour 
and feverity, which drive fubje£ls into rebellion; and 
render the return to fubmilTioa imprafticable, by cut- 

• The loftfiptien oA the I^t Xei-'ok-TENiioMi fayi i;li'>°°°' 
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ting offsih hopes of pardon. When tke tempers of 
men are foftened as well as their^knowledge improv- 
ed> this homanity appears (till more confpicuoiiSy and 
is the chief charaAerifiic which dlilinguifhes a civili- 
sed agfe from times of barbarity and ignorance. Fac- 
tions are then lefs inyeterate, revolutions lefs tragical^ 
authority lefs fevere, and feditions lefs frequent. 
Even foreign wdrs abate of their cruelty ; and after 
the field of battle, where honour and iatereft fleel men 
againfl compaffion as well as fear, the combatants di- 
veft theihfelv^ of the brute, and refume the man. 

No R need we fear, that men, by lofing their fero- 
tity, will lofe their martial fpirit, or become leis un- 
daunted and vigorous in defence of their country or 
their liberty. The arts have no fuch effect in ener- 
vating either the mind or body. On the contrary, in- 
■dufiry, their inieparable attendant, adds new force to 
both. And if anger, which is faid to be the whet- 
Hone of courage, lofes fomewhat of its afperity, by 
politenefs and refinement ; a fenfe of honour, which 
is a ibonger, more conflant, and more governable 
principle, acquires frelh vigour by that elevation of 
genius, which arifes from knowledge and a good edu- 
cation. Add to this, that courage can neither have 
any duration, nor be of any ufe, when not accompa- 
nied with diicipline and martial fkill, which are fei- 
dona found among a barbarous' people. The antients 
remarked, tha^ Satames was the only barbarian 
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that ever knew the art of war. And Pyrrhvs ke^ 
ing the Rom ANs marfhal their army with ibme art and' 
ikill, faid with furprtze, The/e barbarians have no* 
thing harharoui in thiir dfiipHm ! .*Tis obfervabley 
that as the old Romans, by ^plying themHves 
fblely to war, were the only civilized peo{^e that 
ever polTe^d military difcipline ; fo the modern Ita- 
lians are the only civilized people, among Euro- 
peans, that ever wianted courage and a martial fpi- 
rit. Thoie who would afcribc this effeminacy of the 
Italians to their luxury or politenefs, or appli- 
cation to the arts, need but coniider the French and 
English, whofe bravery is as uneonteflable, as their 
love for luxury, and their affiduity in' commerce. 
The Italian hiAorians give us a more fatisfadtory 
reafon for this degeneracy of their countrymen. They 
ftiew us how the (word was dropt at once by all the 
Italian fovereigns ; while the Venetian arifto^ 
era cy was jealous of its fubjef^s, the FLORENTiNB 
democracy applied itfelf intirely to commerce ; Rome 
was governed by priefts, and Naples by womeQ. 
War then became the bufmefs of foldiers of fortune, 
who fpared one another, and, to the aftoniftment of 
the world, could engage a whole day in what they 
called a battle, and return at night to their camp, 
without the lead bloodfhed. . 

What has chiefly induced fevere moralifts to de- 
claim againfi refinemeiit in the arts, is the example of 

antieixt 
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antientRoME, which, joining to its poverty and mil 
ticity, virtue and public fpirit, rcfe to fuch a furpri* 
fing height of grandeur and liberty j- but having 
learned from its conquered provinces the Asiatic 
luxury, fell into every kind of corruption ; whence 
arofe (edition and civil wars, attended at lail with the 
total I0& of liberty., All the JLatin claffics» whom 
we perafe in our infancy, are full of thefe fentiments» 
and univerially a(cribe the ruin of their date to the 
arts and riches imported from ^the Bad : Infomuch 
that Sal LUST reprefents a tade for painting as a Vice 
no Icfs than lewdnefs and drinking. And &> popular 
were thefe fentiments, during the tatter ages of the 
republic, that this author abounds in pralfes of the 
old rigid Roman virtue, tho' himielf the moft egre- 
gious inHance of modem luxury and corruption; 
{peaks contemptuoufly of Grecian eloquence, tho* 
the moH elegant writer in the world ; nay, employs pre* 
pofterous digreflions and declamations tp this purpofe, 
tho' a model of tafte and corredlnefs. 

But it would be eafy to prove, that thefe writers 
midook the caufe of the difbrders in the Roman 
Hate, and afcribed to la;cury and the arts, what real- 
ly proceeded from an ill-modelled government, and 
the unlimited extent of conquers. Refinement on 
the pleafnres and conveniehcies of lifb h'a^ ho natural 
tendency to beget venality and corruption. The va- 
lue v^hich all men put upon any particular pleafure, de« 

' C 6 ' * pends 
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pends on comparison' and cxpcrfence ; hor ftr a portet 
lefs^ greedy of money i Which he fpendsoA' bacon and 
brandy, tlian a courtier, who poithaifes thampagne 

and 6rtolans." Riches are valuable af all 'times, and to 

^ • .... . _ 

'ail men, becauffe they aTways purchafeplc^res, fadi 
afs rtidn are* iccaftohled tb, and dtfire: •NPdr'c'aii any 
thing reffrain or regulate the lov(i^ of ta^ef^ but i 
tenfe of honooi' and virtue ;' which, if ft %c n6t ncfart. 
ly equal at all times, will naturally abound moft iii 
ages of knowledge and refinement. 

• Of ail EtfRoprAK kingdoms,. Pol Air ir ieems the 
moA de^6live in the arts of war, as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal ; and yet 'tis there that 
-venality ^nd corruption do moil prevail. The nobles 
feem to have preferved their crown dediTe for no 
other purpofe, but regularly to fell it to the higheft 
bidder. This is almofl the only fpecies of commerce 
•with which that people are acquainted. 

The Jiberties of England, fb far from decaying 
fince the improvements in the arts, have never flou- 

rifhed fo much as during that period. And tho* cor- 
ruption may feem to ij;^reafe of late years ; this is 
chiefly to be afcribed to oiir eflablifhed liberty, when 
our princes have fpund the impoffibility of governing 
without parliaments, or of terrifying parliaments by 
the phantom of prerogative. Net to mention,' that 
this corruption or venality prevails infinitely 'more 

among 
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Axnohg- }Sbe electors thim tbe ek£^^ ; and therefore 
cannot juftlfblp^afcribed to any refinements in liixury. 

If wc confide the mattec inz pnoper light, we 
ihail &nd, that improvemcots in the arts are rather 
favOuiable to liberty^, and have a natural tendency p 
pneferve^ .if not produce a free government. In rude 
unpoliihed nations, where the arts are negledtpd, aU 
the labour is bellowed on the cultivation of the 
grooHd ; ahd the whole fodety divides into two 
daflesy proprietors of land» and their vailalsor te- 
nants. The latter are nece^ily dependent, and fit- 
ted for ikvery and fubje£Uon ; e^edally where they 
poilefs no riches, and are not valued for their know- 
ledge in^ agriculture ; asmuft always bd the caie where 
the arts are-neglefted. The former naturally ereft 
themfelves into petty tyrants ; and muft either fubmit 
to an abfolute mailer for the fake of peace and order . 
or if they will preserve their independency, like the 
60TH ic bamns, they muft faU into feuds and contefts^ 
among ^mi^tves, and throve the whole fiidety into 
fuch confnfion, as is perhaps worfe than th^ modi de- 
fpotic government. But where luxury nourifhes com- 
merce and indnftry, the peafattts> by a proper culti- 
vation of the land, become rich and independent ; 
while the tradeftnen and iherchsints acquire a (hare of 
thepropertyy and di^ authority andconfideration to 
that middling rank of men, who are the beft and 
firmed bafis of public liberty. Thefe fiibmit not to 

llavery. 
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flaver/) like the poor^peafants^ from poyprty and 
xneannefs of fpirit ; and Imving no bopes of tyranoi* 
zing over others^, like the barons, they are not 
tempted, for the £dce of that gratification, to fubmit 
to the tyranny of their fovereign. They covet equal 
liiws, which may feccfre their property, and preferve 
them from monarchical, as well as anftocratical ty- 
ranny. 

Thb houfe of Commons is the fupport of our po- 
pular government ; and all the world acknowledge, 
•that it owed its chief influence and coniideration to 
'the increafe of commerce, which threw fuch a ba- 
Jance of property into the^ hands of the Commons. 
How inconfiftent then is it tO' blame fo violently a re- 
finement in the arts, and to reprefent it as the bane 
.of liberty and public fpirit ! 

To declaim againft prefent times, and n^agnify 
the virtue of remote anceftors, is a propenfity almoft 
inherent in human nature : Aiid as the fentiments and 
opinions of civilized ages alone are transmitted to pof- 
4erity, hence it is that we meet with fo many (evere 
judgments pronounced againfi; luxury, and even fci- 
ence ; and hence it is that at prefent we give fo ready 
' an aiTent to tliem. But the fallacy is eafily perceived 
.from comparing diiFerent nations that are contempo- 
raries; where w;e both judge more impartially, and 
can better fet in oppofition thofe manners with which 

wc 
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we are foffidently acquainted. Treachery and cu* 
dty, the moft pernicioas and -moSt odious of all vi- 
CCS, feem peculiar to unciirilized ages; and by the re« 
lined Greeks and Romans were afcribed to all the 
barbarous nations, which fnrroanded them. They 
might juftty, therefore, have prefumed, that their 
own anceftorsy fo highly celebrated, poflefled no 
greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their 
pofterity in honour and humanity, as in tafte and fd- 
ence. An antient Frank or Saxon may be highly 
extolled : But 1 believe every man would think his 
life or fortune much lefs ftcure in the hands of a 
Moor or Tartar, thaninthoie of a French or 
English gentleman, the rank of men the moil civi- 
lized in the moil civilized nations. 

Wb come now to tke/ecoud pofition which we pro- 
pofed to illuilrate, *viz, that as innocent luxury, or a 
refinement in the arts and conveniencies of life, is sLd- 
vantageous to the public ; fo where-cver luxury cea- 
ies to be innocent, it alfo ceafes to be beneficial ; and 
when carried a degree farther, begins to be a quality 
pernicious, tho', perhaps^ not the mod pernicious, to 
political fociety. 

Let us confider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gratification, however fenfual, can of itfelf be efteem- 
ed vicious. A gratification is only vicious, when it en- 
groffes all a man's expence, and leaves no ability for 

fuch 
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fuch a^d of duty and .generofity as are required by 
his Situation and fm'tune. Ssppofe, that he correal 
-de vice, and employ part of his expence in the eda* 
cation of his children^ in the fupport of his friends* 
and in relieving the poor ; would any prejudice refuh 
tofbclety? On the contrary, the fame confumption 
4vouldanfe; and thfit- labour, which, at prefent, is 
employed only in producing a (lender gratification to 
one man, would relieve the neceflitous, and beftow 
iatisfaftion on hundreds. The fame care and toil 
"which raife a difh of peas at Christmas, would 
give bread to a whole family during fix months. To 
iky, that, without a vicious luxury, the lab6ur would 
not have been employed at all, is only to fay, that 
there is fome other defeft in human natare, fuch as 
indolence, felfifhnefs, inattention to others, for which 
luxury in. fome meafure provides a remedy; as one 
poifon may be an antidote to another. But virtue, 
like wholfomc food, is better than poiibns, however 
corredcd. 

Suppose the fame number of men that are at pre- 
fent in Britain, with the fame foil and climate; I 
aflc, is it not poffible for them to be happier, by^ the 
moll perfedt way of life which can be imagined, and 
'hy the greateft reformation which Omnipotence itfelf 
could work in their temper and diipofition ? To ajP- 
fert, that they cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. 
As the land is able to maintain more than all its in- 

habitants> • 
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habiUAts, diey could never, in fuch an Utopian 
ftate, feel dny other ills than thofe* which arife froih 
bodily £cknei&; and thefe a/e not* the half of human 
miieries. Ah other ilk fpring^from fome vice, eithd: 
in ourielves o^ others? ; and even many» (if dor di^fes 

proceed from the feme origin. Remove the vices, 
and the ills follow. You mnft only take care to re- 
move all the vic«6. If yoa rtopve papt, you* may 
render tbe matter; worfe» By baniihmg nikipus luxu- 
ry, without curmg ilodi and an indii^Fencc; to others^ 
you only di^iniih. itduftry in the fliate, and add nor- 
thing to mens charity or their generofity. Let as, 
therefore, reA'COAt^iUed.wiiliaflrerting, that two op« 
polite vices in a ftate may be more advantageous than 
either of them, alone f but let us nev^if pronounce vkfi 
in itielf advantageous. V Is it not very incpnfiilent fyf 
an author to aiien in one. page, that moral diflindions 
are inventions of politicians for public intereft ; and'^ 
in the next page main(ainr that vice is advantageous 
to the public*? And indeed it feems, upon any 
f^ftem of morality, little lefs than a contradidion in 
terms, to talk of a vice which is in general beneficial 
to fociety. _ 

I THOUGHT this reafonihg necelTary, in order to 
give fome light to a philofophical qiiellion, which 
has been much difputed in Britain. I call it a 
philo/ofhical queilion, not a political one. For what- 

j • Fable of the bees. 
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ever may be the confequenoe of fach a, miraculoas 
transformation of mankind, as would endpw .them 
with every fpecks of vArlii^ . and free, them from 
every (pedes of yic€ ; .this cpnoerns not the magif- 
trate, who aims only, at poifibi^ues. He c^mot cure 
every vice, by fubflituting a virtue in its place. 
Very often he can only cure one vice by another ; and 
in that cafe^ he p.ught to pre&r .what is ;leail periii- 
cipus to fociety. . Luxury, ivhen • cxcefiive, is the 
£>urce of many ill^; but is in geneital preferable, to 
•floch andidleoeis, which would ^ commonly, facceed 
in its place, and are xhore pernicious both to private 
perfons and to the public. When iloth reigns, a 
•mean uncultivated way of life prevails amon^d indk 
viduab, without foci^y, without ertjoyment. And 
if the fovereign, in fuch a fitoation, demands the 
fervice of his fubjeft?, the labour of the ftate fufices 
only to furnifti the neceffaries of life 'to the labourer^, 
and can aSbrd nothing to thofe who are employed in 
the public fervice. 
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ESSAY III. 

Of Mo N K Y. 

Mo N E Y is not, properly fpcaking, one of the 
fubjeds of commerce; but only the inflru- 
ment which men have agreed upon to facilitate the 
exchange of one commodity for another. 'Tis none 
of the , wheels of trade : 'Tie the oil which renders 
the motion of the wheels more fmootji and eiafy. If 
we confider any one kingdom by itfelf, 'tis evident, 
that the greater or lefs. plenty of money is of no con- 
feqaence ; fince the prices of commodities are always 
proportioned to the plenty ^f money, and a crown 
in Harry VII.*s time ferved the fame purpofe as a 
pound docs at prefent. 'Tis only the fuhlic which 
draws any advantage from the greater plenty of mo- 
ney ; and that only in its wars and negotiations with 
foreign dates. And this is the reafon, why all rich 
and trading countries, from Carthage to Britain 
and Holland, have employed mercenary troops, 
which they hired from their poorer neighbours. Were 
they to make ufe of their native fubjeds, they would 

' " find 
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find lefs advantage from their fuperior riches, and 
from their great plenty of gold and iilver; iince the 
pay of all their fervants muft rife in proportion to the 
public opulence. Our fmall army in Britain of 
20,000 men are maintained at as great expence as a 
French army thrice as numerous. The English 
fleet, during the late war, required as much money 
to fupport it as all the Roman legions, which kept 
the whole world in fubjedlion, during the time of the 
emperors *. 

The 

* A private foldier in th't Roman infantry kad a denariut 
•-d*y^ Somewhat lerfa than eight pence. The Rom ah einpe> 
tsxn had cosqiooly 25 ie§ions in ypay, which ^ allowing 5000 
men to a legion, makes 125,000. Tacit. Ann, lib*, 4. *Ti8 
'true, there were alfo auxiliaries to the legiona : but their num- 
l«rs are uncelrtain, as well as their pay. To confider only the 
legionaries, the pay 6f .the private men could not exceed 
.i,6o0|O96 pQand« Now> the parliament in the laftwarcona- 
monly allowed for the fleet 2,500,000. We have therefore 
900,000 over for the officers and other expences of the Roman- 
legions. There feem to have been but few officers in the Rom a n 
armies, in comparifbn of what are employed in all our modern 
troops, except fome Swiss corps. And theie officers had very 
/mall pay : A centurion, for inftance, only double a common 
foldier. And as the foldicrs from their pay (Tacit. Ann^ 
lib, I.) bought their own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage j 
this muft alfo diminiih confiderably the other charges of the 
army. So little expenfive was that a^ighty government, and fo 
eafy was its yoke over the world. And, indeed, this is the more 
natural condufion from the foregoi^ng calculations. For money, 
• * after 
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The greater number of people tad tbdr greater 
iaduftry are ierviceable in all cales ; at home and a« 
broad, in private, and in public . But the greatei; 
plenty of money is very lin^ited in its ufe, and may 
even fomedmes be a lofs to a nation in its commerce 
with foreigners. 

There feems to be a happy concurrence of cau fes 
in human aSbirs^ which cjieck the growth of trade 
and richesy and hinder them, from being confined in- 
tireiy to one peoples as mig^t sAtur^lIy at &r& be 
dreaded from the advantages of an eAablifhed com- 
merce. Where one nation has got the ^rt of ano- 
tiier in trade, *ds very difficult for the latter to regain' 
\ the ground it has lo(l ; becaufe of die fuperior induf-. 
try and ikill of the forider, at»d the greater docks, of 
which its merchants are pdf&iled, and which enable 
them to trade for fo much fmaller profits. But thefe 
advantages are compenfated, in fome meafure, by the 
low price of labour in every nation which has not an 
extenilve commerce, and does not very much abound 
ia gold and fUyer^ Manufadure^, therefore, gradu« 
ally (hift their places, leaving thofe countries and pro- 
vinces which they have already inriched, and flying 
to others, ,whither they are allured by the cheapnefs 

after the conqueft of EqYPT, feems to jbave been nearly in at 
Sreat plenty at Rome, as it is' at prefeal lA the richeft of the 
EuftoriAN kingdoms. ' . 

of 
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of provUions and labour ; till they have fnriched thefe 
alfo, and are again banifhed by the fame canfes. . And, 
in general, we may obfervc, that the dearnefs of 
every thing, from plenty of money, is a difadvan- 
tage, which attends an efbiblifhed commerce, and fets 
bounds to it in every country, by enabling the poorer 
ftates to undbrfel the richer in all foreign markets. 

This has made me entertain a great donbt concer- 
ning the benefit of hanks and paper-credity which are 
fo generally efteemed advantageous to every nation. 
That provifions and labour fliould become dear by the 
increafe of trade and money, is, in many refpeds, an 
inconvenience ; but aQ inconvenience that is ttnavoi4- 
aUe^ and the efied of that public wealth and jprofpe- 
rity which are the end of all our wiihe& 'Tis com* 
penfated by the advantages which we reap, from the 
pofTef&on of thefe precious inetals, and the weight 
which they give the nation in all foreign wars and ne- 
gotiations. But there Appears no reafon for increaf- 
fng that inconvenience by a counterfeit money, which 
foreigners will not accept in any payment, and which 
any great diforder in the ftate will reduce to nothing. 
There are, *tis true, many people in every rich ftate, 
who, having large fums of money, would prefer pa- 
per with good fecurity ; as being^ of more eafy tranf- 
port and more fefe cuftody. If the public provide 
not a bank, private bankers will take advantage of 
this circumftance ; as the goldfiniths formerly did 
\* in 
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in London, or as the banker^ do at prefent in Dub- 
lin : And therefore *tis better, it may be thought, 
that a public company (hould enjoy the benefit of 
that paper-credit, which always will have place in 
every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour artificial- 
ly to increafe fuch a credit, can never be the interefl 
of any trading nation ; but miifl lay them under dif- 
advantages, by increafing money beyond its natural 
proportion to labour and . commodities, and thereby 
heightening their price to the merchant and manufac- 
turer. And in this view, it mull be allowed,, that 
no bank could be more advantageous than fuch a one 
as locked up all the money it received *, ^nd nevsr 
augmented the circulating cpitty.lts is ufual, by re« 
turning part of itf treafure into commerce. .A pub- 
lic bank, by. this^ expedient, might cut off .much of 
the dealings of private bankers and money-jobbers ; 
and tho' the ftate bore the charge of falaries to the di- 
redqrs and tedlqrs of this bank, (for, according to 
the preceding fuppofitzon, it would have no profit, 
frooi its ^e^lings), the national advantage, refidting 
fiom the low price of laboni; and the delhudlion of 
paper-credit, would be a fufficient compenfation* 
Not to miention, that fo large a fum, lying ready at 
command, would be a. great convenience in .times of 
puUic danger, and diftref».; aiut jwhat paift of if ^ya9 

• Tliit is the dife with the bank^ of hutt'X^ihuJ *" 

ufed 
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uied^ Blight )k rqdaced et leiAire, when peace aii^ 
traaqi^ty w^re reftored tq the nation; , 

But of this fubje^l ot paper-credit we (hall" treat 
more largely hereafter. And I fiiall finifh this cflay 
on money, by propofing and explaining two obfer- 
vations, which may^ perhaps, ferve to employ the 
thoughts of our fpeculative politicians. For to thefe 
only I all along addrefs myfeif. *Tis enough, that I 
fubmit to the ridicule fometimes, in this age, attach- 
ed to the chara£ter of a philofbpher, without adding 

to it that which belongs to a proje£tor. 

It was a (hrewd obferviat^Qii of Am ach arsis f. the 
Scythian, isfho had never feen money in kis^wn^ 
country, that g;old and filver ieemed to him of ii«> ufe^ 
to the Greeks, but to affift them in nunj^ation ^nd' 
arithmetic. 'Tis indeed evident, that money is no-* 
thing but th6 reprefentation of labour and commbdi-^' 
ties, and ferves onlyas a method of rating or efti- 
mating Biem; Where cbin^fs' in greater plenty ;^ ia^-k" 
greatef^quantity of it is Required to reprelcnt the'fttaie* 
quantity of goods ; it can have no effeft, either ^good^ 
or bad, taking a nation within itfeff; no more than 
it would make any alteration on a roefclvant*^ books, 
if, inftead of the Arab-ian Inethod of notation,, 
w^ick requivet feW charadlasrs, lie fhnttldiinake u(e of 

" the 
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die Roma Ny which requires a great many. Kay* the 
greater quantity of money, like the Roman eharac- 
ters, is rather inconvenient, and requires greater trou- 
ble both to keep and tranfport it. '. But notwithftand- 
ing this conduiion, which xnuft be allowed jufl, 'cis 
certain, that, fince the difcovery of the mines in 
Ambrica. indufhyhas increafed in all the nations 

of Europe, except in the pofTefTors of thofe mines ; 
and this may juiUy be afcribed, amongft other rea- 
ions,- to the increafe of gold and filver. According- 
ly we find, that in every kingdom, into which money 
begins to flow in greater abundance than fbrmerlyp 
every thing takes a new face ; labour and induftiy 
gain life ; the merchant becomes more enterprifing, ^ 
the manufadarer more diligent and ikilful, and even 
the fkrmer follows his plough with greater alacrity 
and attention. This is not eafily to be. accounted 
for, if we confider only the influence which a greater 
abundance of coin has in the kingdom itfelf, by 
heightening the price of commodities, and obliging 
every one to pay a greater number of thefe little yel. 
low or white pieces for every thing he purchafes- 
And as to foreign trade, it appears, that great plenty 
of money is rather difadvantageous, by raiflng the 
price of every kind of labour. 

To account, tl^n, for this phasnomenon, we* muft 
confider, that tho* the- high price of commodities be 
a necefiary confequence of the increase of gold and 

Vol. U. D filver. 
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iilver, ytt it follows not immediartely upon, that in* 
creafe ; but fome time is required before the money 
circulate thro' the whole fUte,^nd make its efl^ds be 
felt on all ranks of people. At iirft, no alteration is 
perceived ; by degrees, the price rifes, firft of one 
commodity, then of another; till the whole at laft 
reaches a juft proportion with the new quantity of fpe- 
cie which is in the kingdom. . In my opinion, 'us 
only in this interval or intermediate iituation, .between 
the acquifition of money and rife of prices, that the iii- 
creafing quantity of gold and filver is favourable to 
induftry. When any quantity" of money is imported 
into a nation, it is not at firfl difperfed into many 
hands; but is confined to the coffers of a few perft)ns^ 
who immediately feck to employ it to the belt advan* 
tage. Here are a ttx. of manufadlurers or merchants, 
we Ihall fuppofe, who have received returns of gold 
and fdver for goods which they fent to Ca oiz. Th«y 
are thereby enabled to employ more workmen than 
formerly, who never dream of demanding higher 
wages, but are glad of employment from fuch good 
paymaflers. If workmen become fcarce, the manu- 
facturer gives higher wages, but a( firft requires an in- 
creafe of laboar ; and this is willingly fubmitted to 
by the arti{ah, who can now eat and drink better, to 
compenfate his additional toil and fatigue. He car- 
ries his money to market, where lie finds evtry thii g 
at the fame price as formerly,, but returns with great- 
<er quantity and. of betlter kinds, for the ufe of l^s 

. 'f»uiy. 


filjB^ly. The fyfmtr .and gar^ener^ findingt Aat aH 
their commodities ^ f^j^a off, iU>p}y tbemfiiYid 
with alacrity to the railing more ; and at the fame 
niae can alFord to ^e better and more cloths from 
their tradeimen, whoie price is the &me as formerly; 
and their induiby only whetted by fo much new gain* 
Tis eafy to trace the money in its progrefs thro' the 
whole commonwealth ; where we ihall jSnd, that it 
muil. firfl quicken the diligence of every individualy 
before it increafe the price of labour. 

# 
.AinD that the Qseple. oaayjncreaie to a coniiderable 
pitchy before it have this latter .^ffe^^j^pea^s* a* 
mongfl other inftances, from the frequent operations 
of the French king on ^e money; where it was 
always fpuhd, that the .augn^enting the n\iinerary va- 
lue did not prqduce a proportional rife of the prices, 
at li^ft for fqme .ti^ne. In the laft.year of Loiy s XIV* 
raoi^ey ^yfis^aifed, three fevfify^, but prices au^ent- 
fd og^ ooei Cam in F'a a ncs is now ibid at , the 
lamepricey oribt the/ame number of livres itwa§ 
in 1683 ; tho* filver was then at 30 livres the mark, 
and is now at jp *. ^Npt ;o.yPje^tipn the ^reat addf- 

tion 

• Thcfefadfrl give upon the* autiiority of Monf. ^u Tot in 
his Refiemoi» poUti^ues, an autbor of reputation. Tho* I tnuft 
€9nf«rif Cbnt^tbe. fa4^9 which hcla^yanoet on other occafions* ace 
pftei) fi^fefei^igui^ ii ;tp, n^ls^ WsajuOwiity kft in this matter. 
HSwevcr, the geft^ plfffrx^ion^. that the, ^^menting the 

I> * inonfly 
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tion of gold and filver, which may have oome Into 
that kingdom finoe the fenner period. 

From the whole of this reaibning we may Gonclude» 
that ^ds of no manner of coniequence, with regard to 
the domeftic happinefs of a ftate, whether money be 
in a greater or lefs quantity. The good policy of the 
magiftrate confifts only in keeping it, if poffible, (till 
increaiing ; becaufe, by that means> he keeps alive a 
ipirit of induftry in the nadon, and increaies the 

ftAoney io Fkahce does not t^ fizft proportionably avgment the 
pricies, is cotaiii^ jaft. 

« 

By the by, tliis feems to be -one of the beft reafons which caa 
be given, for • gradual and nnirerial augmentation of the mo- 
ney, tho* it has been intirely overlooked io all thofe vx>lumet 
which have been wrote on that queftion by Mslon, du Tot^ 
and pARts de YzKMXT. Were all our money, for inftance, 
lecoined, and a penny's worth of filver taken from every fliil- 
Kng, the new ihilling would probably pok«hafe every thing that 
^ould have been bought by the old j the prices of every' thing 
would thereby be infenfibly dimii)i(hed ; foreign trade enlivened s 
^ and domeftic induftry, by the circulation of a greater number of 
pounds and flullings, would receive fomelncreaie and encourage- 
' ment. In executing fuch a prcjed, 'twould be better to make 
the new fliilling pafs for 24 half-pence, in order to preferve the 
ilittfion, and make it be taken for the fame. 'And' as a recoia- 
4ige of our filver begins to be requifite^ by the contiftttal wearing 
«f our flullings and fixpences, it may be doubtful, whether we 
Mght to imitate the example in King Willzam^s reign, when 
the dipt money was raifed to the old ftandaid, ' 

' fiock 
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iosk of UbowTs in wUch confifls all real power and 
licfaes. A nation whofe money decreafes, is afliia]ly» 
at that time, much weaker and more miferable< dian 
another nation, who poflefles no more money, but is 
on the increa£ng hand. This will be eafily accoant* 
ed for» if we confider, that the alterations in the 
quantity of money, either on the one fide or the o« 
ther, are not immediately attended with proportion- 
ate alterations in the prices of commodities. There 
is always an interval before matters be adjuiled to 
their new iltnation ; and this interval is as pernicious 
to indnihy when gold and filver are diminiihing, as it 
is advantageous vfhtn thefe metals are increa£ng^ 
The workman has not the fame employment from the 
manufa^rer and merchant; tho' he pays the fame 
price for every thing in the market. The farmer 
cailnot di^fe of his com and cattle ; tho' he muft 
pay the lame rent to his landlord. The poverty, and 
beggary, and iloth, which mud enfue, are ea/ily 
forefeen. 

II. The fecond obfervation which I propofed to 
make with regard to money, may be explained after 
the following manner. There are ibroe kingdoms, 
and many provinces in £urope.> (a^nd all of them 
were once in the fame condition) where money is fo 
kstixe, that the landlord can get none at all from his 
tenants ; but is obliged to take his rent in kind, and' 
either to confume it himfelf, or tranfport it to places 
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whereiie may find a*market. lA thofe c&iintries, the 
prince can levy few or no taxes, but in^'-the- £iim 
Bianner : And as he will receiVe vet y ihiall bdtefit 
from impofiticms (6 paid, '(is evidenc thaV fiich a 
kingdom has very litcte force eveft at tome ; ahttcatt-i 
not maintain fleets and armies to the fame extent; a^ 
if every part of it abounded in gold alid filver. Ther^ 
is furely a greater dilproportion betwixt the fcrce of 
Germany at prefent and what it was thl'ee centuries 
agof, than there is in its induflry, people, and ma^ 
nufadlures. The Austrian doniinionis in the ein- 
jpire are in general well peopled and well cultivated, 
and are of great extent; but have not a proportion* 
able weight in the balance of Eur op £ ; pjoceeding, 
as is commonly fuppofed, from the fcarcity of money. 

Hov/ do a)l thefe fads agree with that principle of 
reaibn, that the quantity of gold and filver is in itfelf 
altogether indifferent ? According to that prind{4e^ 
where ever afovereign has numbers of fubjeds, and 
thefe have plenty of commodities, he fhould of courCb 
be great and powerful, and they rich and happy, in^- 
dependent of the gteater or lefler abundance, of the 
precious metals, l^hefe admit of divi/ions and fub- 
divifions to a great extent; and where they would be- 

•I* The Italians gave to tbeeinperor Maximilian, the 
nick-name cf Pocci-IDanari, None of tht enterprifes Qf 
that prince ever facceeded, for want of money, 

come 
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come ib finafi as to be in danger of being loft, 'tiV 
caXy to mhcthem with a bafer metals as is pra^fed irt 
fbme coumties of EtTROPE ; and by that means raile 
them to a bulk more fenfibie and convenient. They 
itill (erve the fame purpofes of exchange, whatever 
their number may be, or whatever colour they may be 
fuppofed to have. 

To thefe tfiflicalties I anfver, thst the t^€t here 
iiippoied to How from Tcai'city of inoneyi really arifis 
from the manners and'cufbms of the inhabitants; 
and that we miflake, as is too ufual, a collateral ef« 
fed for a caufe. The contradidlion is only apparent { 
but it requires fome thought and refledlion to difcover* 
the prioplto >y: whi^wecanoiecpxicile rfofin to ex* 
fmtnctm 

It feetms a maxim almoil felf-evident, that the pn« 
cp8 of every thing depend on the proportion between 
commodities and money, and that any confiderable 
alteration on either of thefe has the fame effe£t, either 
of heightlsning or lowering the prices. Increafe the 
cpmmoditiesy they become cheaper ; increafe the 
money^ they rife in their value. As, on the other 
handy a diminution of the former, and that of the 
latter, have contrary tendencies. 

'Tis alfo evident, that die prices do not ^ mac& 
depeoid oa the ablblute quantity of comaiodicies and 
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that of money, which are in a nation, as on that of. 
the commodities, which come or may come to mar- 
ket^ and of the money which circulates. If the coin 
be locked op in chcfts, *ti« the fame thing with re- 
gard to prices, as if k were annihilated : If the com- 
modities be hoarded in granaries, a like effc&, fol- 
lows. As the money and commodities, in the/e ca- 
fes, never meet, they cannot sSc&, each other. Were 
we, at any time, to form conjectures concerning die 
price of provifions, the com which the firmer muft 
referve for the maintenance of himfelf and family* 
ought never to enter into the eftimation. 'Tis only 
the overplus, compared to the demand, that deter- 
mines the value. 

» 
To apply thefe principles, we mfift confider, that 

in the firft and more uncultivated ages of any fUte^ 
ere £mcy has confounded her wants with thofe of na- 
ture, men, contented with the productions of their 
own fields, or with thofe rude preparations which 
they themfelves can work upon them, have little oc. 
cafion for exchange, or at Icaft for money, which> by 
agreement, is the common meafure of exchange. 
The wool of' the fafmer*s own flock, fpun in his own 
family, and wrought by a neighbouring weaver, who 
receives his payment in corn or wool, fufEces for'TuTr' 
niturc and cioathing. The, carpenter, the fmilh', the 
mafon, the tailor^ are ret^ned by w^es ^f a like 

nature; and the landlord himfelf, dwelling; in the 

neighboui-* 
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neighbourhood, is contented to receive hl^ rent in^the 
commodities raifed by the farmer. The greateft part 
of thefe he confumes at home, in ruilic hofpitality : 
The reft, perhaps, he difpofes of for money to the 
neighbouring town, whence he draws the few mat^ 
rials of his expenc& and luxury . 

But after men begin to refine on all thefe enjby^ 
ments, and live not always at home, nor arc content- ^ 
ed with what can be raifed in their neighbourhood,, 
there is more exdiange and commerce of all kinds* 
and more- money enters into that exchange. The 
tradefmen will- not be paid in com ; becaufe they 
want fbmediing more than baidy to eat; The farmer 
goes beyond his own parifh for the commodities he 
porchafes, and cannot aTways carry his commodities 
to the merchant who fupplies Kim. Tfie randtord 
lives in the capital, or in a foreign country ; and de- 
mands his rent in gold and filver, which can eadly be 
traniported to him. Great undertakers, and manu- 
&dttrers, and merchants, ariie in every commodity ; 
and thefe can .conveniently deal in nothing but in^ 
ipede. Ahd coniequendy, in ^is fituation of fbciv 
ety, the coia enters into many more contrails, and 
by that means is much more employed than in the. 
fibnner, 

Thb neceiTary effefl is, that^i provided the money 
does not increaii in the nation, every thing muil be- 

I^ S. come. 
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come much cheaper in times of indifftry and refine- 
ment, than in rude, uncultivated ages. HTis the pro- 
portion between the circulating money^ and the com- 
modities in the market, which determines the prices. 
Goods that are confumed at home, 'or exchanged with 
other goods in the neighbourhood, never come to 
jnarket ; they affedl not in the leaft the current fpecie ; 
with regard to it they are as if totally annihilated ; 
and confequently thi^ method of ufing them finks tb|e 
proportion on the fide of the commodities, and in- 
creafes the prices. £ut after money enters into all 
contradb and fales, and is every where the meafure of 
exchange, the fame national ca(h has a much grater 
tafk to perform ; all commodities are then in the 
market ; the fphere of circulation is enlarged ; 'tis 
the fame cafe as if that individual fum were to ierve a 
larger kingdom ; and therefore, the proportion being 
here leflened on the fide of the money, every thinfir 
mud become cheaper, and the prices gradually ^1. 

By the moft exad computations that have been 
. formed all over Europe, after making allowance for 
the alteration in the numerary value or the denomi- 
nation, 'tis found, that the prices of all things have 
only rtien three, or at moft, four times, fince the di^ 
covery of theWEsT Indies. But will any one af- 
iert, that there is not four times the coin in EujupPB, 
that was in the fifteenth century, and the centuries 

preceding it 2 The S^anIaIiDs and Fortugubsb 

from 


fiom thett^ ndnts, At BN^i/i^Hr Frbnch, tm<t 
Bvrctf^ by their African tAde, indbf.didir inier-' 
Jopers in the -West ind-ibs^ bring home about fix 
iiliillioiis a*year, > of which not above athird jMrt goe* 
to the East INDIES. This fam done in ten yean 
woald probably doable the anti^nt ftock of money in 
Euro PS. And ilo other fatisfa6lory leafon can be 
given, why all prices have not rifen to a mfuch more 
exorbitant height, except that derived from a change 
of coftoms. and manners. Befides that more commo- 
dities are produced by additional induffay, the fame 
commodities come more to market, after men depart 

from their antient fimplicity of manners. And tho' 
this increafe has not been equal to that of money, it 

has, bi^ever, been cpnfiderable, and has preferved 
th^ proportion between coin and commodities nearer 

the antient ftandard* 

» 

We r e the queftion propofed. Which of thefe me- 
thods of living in the people, the fimple of the refi- 
nedy is the moft advantageous to th^ fhte or public ? 
I ihould, without much fcruple, prefer the latter, in a 
view to politics at lead ; and ihould produce this as 
an%uld]tional reafon for the encouragement of trade 

and manufadtures. 

.♦•-.• ■ » 

WRBi«iiieiilifeJa;ther«ntinM fimple fiiAimer, and 
•fi^I^ M: t^sek iiietAtfef>ifon^dniiBAk>iidMfUry or 

Amk Ih^ «dlgliboafteoA|.rthel>vcl^gn.ctn jcyy^o 
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ta3tes io monef.hqm a confidersibl^ p^ of bis iub- 
je£b ; and if he will ifopoTe on them any burdens^ he 
muft take his payment in comoioditiesy with which 

alone they abound ; a ^Mthod attended with fhch 
great and obvious inconveniencies, that they need 
not here be inMed on. All the money he can prer 
tend torf^fcy nuiftbe from his principal cities» where 
alone it circulates ; and thefe, ^tis evident^ cannot af- 
ford him fo much as. the whole flate could, did gold 
and filver circulate thro' the whole. But befides this 
obvious diminution of the revenue, there is alfb ano- 
ther caufe of the poverty of the public in fuch a fitu- 
ation. Not only the Sovereign receives left money, 
but the fame money goes not fo far a^ in times of in- 
duflry and general commerce. ' Every thing is dearer, 
where the gold and filver are fuppofcd* equal ; and 
that becaufe fewer comniodTties come to market, and 
the whole coin bears a higher proportion to what is to 
be purchafed by it; whence alone the prices of every 
thingiire, fixed fuxd determined. • 

He r b then we may learn the fallacy of the remarfc, 
often to be met with in hillorians, and even in com. 
inon converfation, that any particular date is weak, 
tho' fertile, populous, and well cultivated; merely be- 
taufe it wants money. It appears^ that the want of 
money can never ii^Bie anyiftate-withlil itfi^lf: For 
ikien and oonmoditics areihe leal fbwgth of any 

• commonity. - .!Tit tk^fimifle aunnar of living which 

here 
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here hurts the ^afaUc, by pM^ning the gdUL and filver; ' 
10 few h^8,. and pnevendng its univer&l diffiifioa 
and drcolatioiu On t)ae contrary^ induftiy and re- 
finements of all. kinds incorporate it, with the whole 
ftate, however finall its qjaantity may be: They di- 
geft it into every vein« £o to ipeak ; and make it en* 
ter into every traniadlion and contrail. No hand is 
indrely empty of it. And as the prices of every 
diing i(^ by that means, the ibvereign has a donUe 
advafttnge: He may«draw money by his taxes from 
eveiy part of theftate; and what he receives, goes 
fiuthev in every pnrchafe and payment; 

t 

We may infer, from a comparlfon of prices, that 
money is nojt mere^pknitifql in ChIiTa, than it was in 
Europe three centuries ago: But what immenfe 
power is that empire poileiTed of, if we may judge by 
the civil and military lift maintained by it ? PoitTBiu a 
* tells us, that provifions were (b cheap in Italy 
during his time, that in ibme places the ftated club in 
the inns was a Jemu a-head, little more than a far- 
thing ? Yet the Roman power had even then fub- 
dued the whole known world. About -a century be- 
fore that period, the Carthaginian ambaflador 
(aid, by way of raillery, that no people lived more 
fbciably amongft themfelves than the Romans ; for 
that in every entertainment^ which, as foreign minif- 
ters, they icocived, they ftill obferved the ikme plate 

• Lib, ii cap, S5» 

at 
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it- etcfy taWc f . The abfblate qaantity of the pre- 
^Aoii^ mt^h IB ft m^Stef of gi^aC tn^i^reiicei Theri 
are only two cftcumftatices of any iniportance, *vis^. 
dieir gradual lAcreafe, ind their thorough conco£Uoii 
and circulation thro' the ftate; and'the influence of 
feoth thefe circufnftances has brth here explained. 

• In dtt ftUbwiag B£hyi yift fhail At an mftance bfik 
like fidJaey .as thait ahove^'mentibned ;: where a ]ealiaj- 
ievd efied i$ takea ftur a csmifey ami .f^iore. acMfe- 
qaence ia afczibed to the pknty of mmi^ ; tho^ it be 
really owing to a okange m the vftonen and cuAons 
of the people. ^ 
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NOTHING is eileemed a more certain fign of 
tke flouriihiag c^Bdloonr^f an/ nation than 
the low&efi oi intereft t And witir fdi^on; iM I bf- 
Ikre the cdttfe is ibmewhat difieftnft^om wlniis €Ofl&- 
monly appreliehded< The lowacfi of ihterefl isf ge- 
nerally aimbed to the plmty of money • Bnt mooey, 
however pientifuli has no other efied, i/fixedi than 
to raiie the price of labour. Silver is more common 
than gold ; and therefore you receive a greater quui- 
tity of it for the fame commodities. Bat do you pay 
lefs intereH for it ? Intereft in Batavia and Jam ai<^a 
is at lo per tent* in Portugal ^t'6; tho* th^ 
places, as we may learn from the prices of ev€fry thing;, 
abound much more in gold and fiiver than either 
London or Amsterdam. 

Were all the gotd infiffCLANt^ i^nnlAlIated atonce, 
and one and twenty ihillihgs fubHituted iii the place 
of every guinea, would money be more plentiful os 

intereil 
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intereft lower f No lurely: We fiiould only ule filler 
inftead of gold. Were gold rendered as common as 
filver, wad &rer as common as copper; would moaty 
be more plentiful or interell lower ? We may aiTuredly 
give tLe fame anfwer.. Our fbiUings would^then be 
yellovs andour halfpence white f and^we ihouldhave 
no gttine^* No other difference would ever be ob. 
ferved; qo alteration on conunerce, mannfadures^ 
navigation, or ihtereft ; unleis we imagine, that the 
colour of the metal is of any confequence. 

Now, whatisfi) vifiblesn thefe greater variations 

- iDf fcarcity or abondance of the precions metab, mviR 
' hold in all inferior changes. If the multiplying gold 

- and iQlvar fifteen times makes no difierence, much le^ 
, can^tiie doubling or tripling them« AUaugmentatioa 
• has ho other efled than to hdghten the price of la- 
bour, and oommodities; and even this variation is ^ 

. little more than that of^ a name. In therprogrefi to- 
' wards thefe changes^ the augmentation may have (bme 

influence, by exciting iaduAry ; but after the prices 
. ore fettled, fuitable to the new. abundance of gold and 

iilver, it haangi manner o£ influence. 

An effefi always (iolds proportion. with its cauS?. 
Prices have rifen about four times fince the difcovery 
of ,the'lNi>}Es ; ao^/.tis probable gold and filvec have- 
nuiltiplied much more: But interefl has not -fidlen 

m^ch above halfv The rate of inteieft, there&rei 

■ . • ♦ i' ' • ' ' . ' . . . 
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is not derived Irom the quantity of the precioas 
metals. 

Monet having merely a ££litioas v?)ue, ariiing 
from the agreement and convention of men» the 
greater or leis pknty of it is of no conreq.uence, if 
we confider a nation withia itfelf ; and the quantity , 
of ipecie, vi^hen once fixiidy iho* never fo large, has 
no other effedt, than to oblige ev^ry one to tell out a. 
greater number of thofe fhining bits of metal> for. 
doathsy fmrniturcy or equip^ige, without iaacafiag. 
any one convenience of lifp. If a man borrows, 
money to build a houfe, he then canies home a* 
greater load ; becaufe the ftone, timber^ lead, glafi^ 
&r. with the. labour of .the mafims and carpenters^ 
are repreiented by a greater quantity of gold and 
£lver. Bxk as ^bsk mettds are confidered merely as' 
reprefentadonsy there can no al#enitk>B ariie, froai 
thdr bulk or qaantity, their weight or colour, either 
upon dieir real valae or thetr intereft. The fame 
intereft, in all cafes, bears the fame proportion to die 
fnm. And if you lent me fe much labour and ia 
many commodities ; by receiving five per cent- you re<^ 
ceiire always propohioti^ labour and- commo<Hties» 
however reprefented, whether by yellow or white- 
coin, whether by a pound or an ounce. Tie in vain> 
therefore* to look for the caufe of the fall or rife of 
intereft in the greater or iefs quantity of gold, and 
filvcr, which is fi^ed|in,aiiy;ttatio]u 
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KiGiPiaterdV atife^ fcora ihrte circtinidantes : ' A 
great demand for borrowing ; little riches to .fiipply' 
that demand ; and great profits ariiing from commerce. 
hicA thefe circumiUnces are a clear, proof of the fmall 
advance of commerce aad induftry, not of the (car- 
city of gold and iilver. Low intereft, on x^s. other " 
hand> proceeds from the three pppoiite circumftances : 
A fmall (lemand for borrowing ; great riches to. ftp- 
ply that demand ; and fmall profits ariiihg front com- 
mtrce. And thefe circamfbntes are all cdnnedfcd to- 
^^tiber, iiid^proceid from tUe Incttaft of ^mdof^cml 
ooMHnme^ not bf gold and filvei*. * Wtf WH enddi-^ 
moor to prove theie poifitt as-fillly "aftd ^ilMh^f as* 
]y>ffible.; aAd ikall b^o with the caui<fti«id tilt c^'. 
fe^ of' a .great, or ifmaUi ctemand for bo^o^/^g• 


/ * 


. WtHftN.a^eoi^rliav^fm^iSld «M ib Ufde Awi^ 
%4av]»g€ ft^e» .an4 theirdMimberft^bxve. iaonsded' he*. 
y«»ii^ (hft original^ maltitadie^ thcf e: imift immediately 
affHe mipequality of propert)^ ; and v^lnfe-^bfue pofi' 
fefs large tnids of land, others are confined ^Uhin 
narrow limits,, an4 fome- are entirely whhout my 
landed property.. ThiptTe who pofiefi norc land, 
tlun they caa l4kQ»ri em|^lofy thofe wbo pofiefi none» 
^ agree to receive' a .determiiUte 4)«rt of the pio- 
du£k. Thutf the Umdti intereft is immediately efta« 
Uiihed ; nor is there any fettled govermnent^ how* 
erer nide> in v^hich a^airs are aot on tbia footing. 
Of thefe proprietor^ of laoTi^ fbtoe-mofb prcfeotlydif- 

cover 
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cover themfelves to be of difibrent tempers Srom 
others^ and while one would willingly ilore up the 
produ^ of his land for futurity, another defires to coa<i 
fame at prefent what (hould fuffice for many yeai9» 
But as the (pending a fettled revenue is a way of lifii 
entirely without occupation i men have fo much need 
of fomewhat to fix and engage them« that pleafaresv 
fuch as they are, will be the purfuit of the greateft 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongft 
them will always be more numerous than the miiers, 
In a ftate, therefore, where there is nothing but a 
landed intereft, as there is little fragality, the bor- 
rowers may be very namerows, and the rate of intere^ 
mnft hold proportion to it. 1 he dilRsrenoe depends 
not on'the quantity of money, but on the habits and 
manners wbick prerai. By this ^lone the demand 
for borrowing is-'iacreafed or diihiniihed. Were ma» 
ney fo plentiful as to make an egg be fold ferisx^ 
pence ; fo long as there are only landed gentry and 
|ieaiams in the ftate, tKe botrow^rs muii be numerous* 
and'ititifreit high. The refit for the fame farm would 
be hei^ier afhd m6ffc btility^f fifutth6 fame idlenefs of 
the landlord, \^th the higgler' prices of commodities^ 
wotild*difli{5ate it in the fame time, and produce the 

£une neceffity and demand for borrowing *.. 

• * Nor 

.* I ktve bete iflAmscdiby.a ««ty elnlifeftt^ltiir^, and'ariiiah 
of great knowkge and obfervation, that it appears from antient 
rs and recordt, that, about four centuries ago, money, in 

Scotland, 
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Nor Is the cafe difierent with regard to the feeond 
circamibnce which we propofed to confider, itix, the 
great or Httle riches to fupply this detiand. Thi? 
efFedi. alio depends on the habits and ways of living 
of the people, not on the quantity of ^old and filver. 
in order to have, in any Hate, a great number of 
lenders, 'tis not fufficient nor requifite that there be 
great abundance of precious metals. ^TTis only reqai- 
fite that the property or command of that quantity^ 
which is iji the date, whether great or (mall, fhoald 
t>e colledled in particular hands, fo as to form confi- 
derable fums, or. compoie a great monied intere& 
This begets a number of len^prs, and iinks the rate 
of ttfury \ and this, I ihall venture to affirm, depend* 
not on the quantity of ipecie, but on psoticukr man* 
Hens and cnlloms^ which make the i^edt gather int30 
^arate fums or ma^ of confideraUe value. 

Scotland, aad probably in other* parts of EuKoyx, was oiilf 
at five ftr^ cm* and afterwards rofe to ten before the difcovery of 

theWKST-lNDixs. This fastis curious $ but might eafily be 
reconciled to the foregoing reafoning. Men» in that age, lived 
ia much at home, and in ib very fimple and frugal a manner, 
that they had no occafion for money \ and tho* the lenders wese 
thei^few, the borrowers were ftiU fewer. The high rate of in- 
terefi among the early Romans^ It accounted for by hiftoriant. 
from the frequent loOcs fuftained ^y the inroads of the enemy* 
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For iiippoie, that, by miracle^ every man in Bfti* 

TAIN flionld have five poondt dipt into his pocket 

in one night ; this would much more than doable the 

-whole money that is at pitient in the kingdom ; and 

yet there would not next day, nor for ibme time, be 

any more lenders, nor any variation on the interefh 

And were there nodiing but landlords and peasants in 

the fiate, this money, however abundant, couldine- 

^er gather into Turns ; and would only ferve to increaie 

the prices of every thing, without any ferther conie* 

^uence. The prodigal landlord diflipates it, as faft 

as he receives it ; and the beggarly peaiant lias no 

means, nor view, nor ambition of obtaining above a 

bare livelihood. The overplus of borrowers above 

that of lenders continuing dill the iame, there will 

fellow no redu^on of intereft. That depends upon 

another principle ; and muft proceed from an increaie 

of induftxy and frugality, of! arts and commerce. 

£vER.Y thing ufeful to the life of man arifes from 
the ground ; but few things ari(e in that condition 
which is requifite to render them ufeful. There muft, 
therefore, befide the peafants, and the proprietors of 
land, be another rank of men, "who, receiving from 
the former, the rude materials, work them into their 
proper form, and retain part for their own ufe and 
fobfiflence. In the in^incy of fodety, thefe contra£b 
.betwixt the arti&ns and the peafants, and betwixt onb 
Species of artifims and anotkery are* commonly entered 

into 
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hda immediately hyt'Aie fMrfi^s ihelnielves, «^ho, 4>e- 

jaeceffiues, .a^^ ^ui k«(d jdieir mutual uSiMnos to iup 
£13? dvem. Bat v^hca o^^'s ih4uftiy if^iif^fch 9fii 
iheir views cnUMrge, 'tis jfouod, tbat the moft remote 
parts of tke fiate can iBSLj^ch otKer as wdl 2^ ,thp 
more contigvioa»» . and that this iAtercourfe of gppd 
offices may be carried on to- the greateft, extent and 
intricacy. Hence the pri^n of mrchantf, the mo^ 
ufeful ' race of men in the whole fociety, who ferve 
as agents, between, tbofe^ parts of the fU^, that are 
wholly unacquainted, ai;d are ignorant of each other's 
necffHties. Here are in a city fifty workmen in iilk 
aSd liiien, and a thoufand cuflomef s ; and thefe two 
¥ank« of incn, fo-ncceflary to e^ch cither, ^^n never 
Yighdy meet, till one man «re£ls a fl\pp^ to which a}l 
the workmen arid all the cuflomers .repair. In this 
province, gra(s rf its in abuhdj^ncc: The inhabitants 
abound incheefe, and butter, and cattle; but want 
bread and corn,^iyhi^» ip.a neigl^bQuring.pi-4>yi(ice, 
are in too great abijmd9i|,ce for the- uf^ of che^iohat'i* 
t^nts. One m^n dJfc^Kps .this. .. ^^bfingscQrn &poi 
the one province, ;and retMrn&w^ 9aM)de ;ff^d fupo 
plying the wants of both, he is, fo;fj^'i: ad^ipmoii 
beB^fa£):or. As the p^ple incres^ii^jnygi^rs and 
indaftry, ^e dp^ukyt f>f:lheiriAtei!Coy;FieifiGre9ies ; 
The bu^i^ of :|her ialoncy ornmrchandiase faeGbrnfts 
4)l9v^J#|rji$ate.; ;u)d dkfdes^ .fabdivides,. compiNiiids, 
;md'4Hi3Kp; ^i^ ogrfUc/'iXg^iifiy^ vM.fSL tlkefe ttAo£i^. 
, . tionsy 


ic»ig.to. the ]»^h^> -to^ vrhf^' ma-grfat^neafor^ 
they ^e owi^ig. .And thefe commodities hewilliboie- 
times preferve ih kind, or more commonly conven 
into money, which is their common reprefentation. 
If golda9^illy<[r havein^eftftd in the /bie. together 
with th^ ind^ii^/ it tyiS <eqaii^agreatii^aritityiof 
thefe metals^o^r^^ffi^nli a;gre^t quaiiti$y. of oommo- 
difies and labour. Jf indiiftry alone has -^creaftd, 

the prices of ev^y th'mg mift.fink, . and a very finall 
f^ngaidxy- ^, %e^e wiS^ fevve a» a ^e^tonutkui. 


There is no cravings or demand of t^ip i^moaii 
mind more tonijant ,and infatiablet t^axv thf^t iorexiSf- 
ciie and . employmen^t ; and ihkv^efire {ee^'tSupJao^ff^ 
dadon of moft, of oi^r pafii^s a^d purfi|ia. ^fH^fJHe 
a. man of all J^nefs and fmom (KQifabOR^f ihe mis 
j^eb 'ffctm pne anraicmettt ' to. anodi^ ; < aad the 
•wei^t ai]4 epfpsffion which ^ fiselsfnoia.idicfa^y 
is Ibgneaty that he foigets i die i rain '4x4i]^jniift fel- 
low lioni his ^ immoderate: exptfnces. Give him a 
snore harmieis way of ampk^y^ing hisimind or body, 
hQ is iausfiedfi and feels no longer ^atinfatiable thirft 
after pleafttiie> Bat if the employ rocnt yon give him 

be prafit^hley €^>eciailly if- the p^t be attached to 
.every paBtioulaar exertion of iadu^y^ h^ has gain fo 
.oft^inJii&cye^'ihiDhe.acqiiires, by^egcees, a paf- 

fian for it; and .knows tDO- faoh .pleafilrci ^as that 'of 

feeing 
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Seang the itaiy increafe of kis fottuae. And this h 
-the reafim why trade mcteafes firugility, and why, 
ainong nerchimts, there i$ the iame overplus of mifers 
above pFodigals, as, among the pofibflors of land, 
there is the contrary. 

A 

Coa«MS«cB increaies uduHry, by conveying it 
.readily from one member of die ilate to another, and 
allowing none of it to periih or become ufelefs. It 
increafes fnigality, by giving occupation to men, and 
.employing them in die arts of gain, which fbon en- 
gage their afiedion, and remove all relifii for pleafiire 
and expqQce.'* .'Tis an infallible confequence of all 
'indufbious profeifiohs, to beget frugality, and make 
'the love of gain prevail over the love of pleafure* 
^ Among lawyers andphyfidans who have any pradice, 
• there are many more who live within their income^ 
dum who^xceed k, or even live up to it. But law- 
yen and phyfidaos beget no induftry ; and 'ds even 
.at die expence of others they acquire their riches ; 
. fo that they are fure to dimintfh the poffl^ons of ibaie 
of tl^ir :feUow-ddzens as faSt as they inocafe their 
,own; Merchants, on the contrary, beget iaduflry, 
by fervii^ as canals to convey it thro, every comer of 
die ftate ; and at the fame dme, by their frugality^ 
, they acquire great p^wer over that induftry, and col- 
led a large property in the labour and commodides^ 
.which they are the chief inilniaien|» in producing. 
There is no pdic^ pKofeffioB, theoefote^ except mer- 
chandise. 
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chan^lze, which .can make the inonied intereft cqa- 
fiderjible, or, in other words, can increafe indu(lry» 
and, by alio increaiing frogality, give a great cqm- 
mand of that induiby to particular members .of j^he 
fociety. Withput commerce, the ^te muft s^nf\(k 
chiefly of landed ^gentry,, whofe ptodigality ^nd ex- 
pence make s^ Qpnpnual demand for borjrowing; and 
of peaiants, who have no fums to fupply that dexi^a^d. 

The money jieyer, gathers into large ftocks or fapis» 
which can be lent at int^refl. It is diiperfed. into 

namberleA hands, who either fijuander it in idle, 
fhow and magnificence^ or employ it in the {>ttrchafc 
of th^ common neceflaries of life. Commerce aloAe 
aflembles it into confidexable fums ; and this efibd it 
h^pnerely ;froin the induiby whi<!h. it ^f^f.^nd :|JI)e 
fra^^ty .which it iufpires^ jndependeiit .of that p^- 
cular. quantity, of precious ^netal which laay circula)be 
intkefiate. . 

^ ' ... 

. Xjx\i% .40 ipcceafe of .cpmmerce, by x^MsskSsarf 
^aj(e^i)eii$e,i raifes.a^^^t. iminber of JMers,. and 
^y.:ri^t,«««^ns j^ucps a jQwiiefi. of ii^tereft. We 
|ii9ft npgw^cppftier jww, ^ tjii^iowqp^afc ,Qf comp^iP^ 
dimii^ihes the profits arifing.frpm.that^j)ro&^n> and 
gives life JO the third cucuroi^^cc Rcg^ui^te tp ,pro* 
dace ^ lov^n^s of ii^tsf^fi- 

• r 

It may be pcoper to obierve on t}iis ^hea^, that 

low interelt and low proHts of xhcrchandize are two 

Vox.. II, E eventsj 
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events, that mutually forward each other, and m 
both originally derived from that extenfive commerce, 
which produces opulent merchants, and renders the 
monied intereft confiderable* Wher^ merchants pof- 
fefs great flocks, whether reprefented by few or many 
pieces of metal, it mud frequently happen, that when 
they either become tired of bufinefs, or have heirs 
mnwilling or unfit to engage in commerce, a great 
deal of thefe riches naturally ieeks an annual and Se- 
cure revenue. Tht pknty diminifhes the price, and 
makes the lenders accept of a low intercft. This con- 
iideration oHiges many to keep their ftocks in trade, 
•and rather be coiitent with low profit than difpofe of 
their money at an under value. On the other hand» 
when comnierce has become very exteniive^ and em- 
ploys very large docks, there muft arife tiyalihips 
among the merchants, which dimimfh the profits *of 
trade, at the fame time that, they increale the trade 
itfelf. The low profits of merchandize induce the 
merthants to accept more willingly of a low intered, 
when they leave off 'bufix]^s, and begin to indulge 
themielves in ea(e and indolence. It ie needlefs, there, 
lore, to enquire whibk of dieie drcnm (lances, vix. ianv 
interefts or low profits, is the caufe, and which the tfkGt ? 
They bodi arife ftom an extenfive. commerce, and mu* 
tually forward each other. No man will accept of low 
prpfits, whei'P.he can have high intered ; and no loan 
wik iccept'of low intercft, where be can have, high 
profits.' An extenfive commerce,' by producing large 
ftocks,^ diminifhes both intefdt and pro&t s and is al- 

- ways 
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ways .affifted^ in its dimination of the one, by the 
propordonal finking of the other. I nuy add, that 
as low profits arife from the increafe of commerce and 
iiidufiryy they ferve !h their tarn to the fiurther in- 
creafe of .commerce, by rendering die commodities 
xheaper, encouraging the confumption, and heighten- 
ing die indufiry. And thus, if we confider the whole 
'connediioil of atakB and efi!e£ts; intereft is the true 
'baronieterof the fiate, and its lownefs is a fign al« 
moll infallible of the flourifhing of a people. It proves 
the increafe of induftry, and its prompt circuladoa 
diro' the V^hole ftate, little inferior to a demonflrationy 
An^ dio% perhaps, it. may not be impoflible ' but a 
'fudden and a great check to commerce may have a 
momentary efFeft of the fame kind, by throwing fo 
many docks out of trade ; it muil be attended with 
fuch mifery and want of employment in the poor* 
that> befides its ihort duration, it will not be poffible 
to mifiake the one cafe for the other. 

■ Those who have afferted, that the plenty of mo- 
ney was the caufe of low interefi, feem to have takea 
' a collateral- effefl for a caufe ; fince the fame indufhy 
which finks the intereft, does commonly acquire great 
abimdance of the precious metals, A variety of fine 
maonfadures, with vigilant enterprifing merchants* 
will foon draw money to a fiate, if it be any where 
to be ibandin the world. The fame caufe, by multi- 
plying the cojiveniendes of life^ and increafing in- 

E 2 ddb-y^ 
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duflry, collefts ' great rifches into' the hands of yef- 
<bns, who are not proprietors ^f land, and prodoces 
•by that means a lowne^ of intereft. But tho' bdth 
thefe efiedsy . plencyiof npneytaiid low intercft, nata* 
rally arife yfrom tommtrcc and .indtiiby, they ^ue al- 
together independent of each t>dier. For ioppofe's 
nation removed iiitp ilhe Piir(/$( 'oce^n, witbont aoy 
jR»eiga commeffcey or any knowledge of aavigatioii: 
Suppo(e, that ^ this nation pofleiTes always. the. iaune 
Hock of coin, bat is continnally increa£ng in its nnm« 
bers anjd induflry: 'Tis evi4ent, that the price of | 
every commodity muft gradually diminiih in that king- 
dom ; fince 'tis the proportion between, money and any 
Ypecies of goods, which fikts their mutual.valae; an^» ' 
upon the prefent fuppofition, the conveniencies of life 
become every day more abundant, without any alte- 
ration on the current. fpecie. A lefi, quantity of mo* 
"^iiey, therefore, amongil this people, will make a rich 
man, during the times of induflry, than would" ferve 
to that purpofe,' in ignorant and flothful ages. ^ Leis 
money will build ahoafe, pofdon a daughter, b«y an 
eftate, fapport a manufa£lory, or maintain a^unily 
. and equipage. Theie are the ufes for which jnen bor« 
row money ; and therefore, the greater or leffiquaa- 
. tity of it in a ftate has no iniloence on t^e iA|^ft, 
' But ^tts evident, that the greater or leis Kock of labour 
- and commodities* muft have a great ItSxtence ; £nte 
^we really and in cfFefl^ borrow thcfe,'When we take 

money upon intcrcft. 'Tis true, when conraierce is' ex- 
tended 
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tended. all over the, globu, the moil ijidaftiiQus nationj 
always abound moil with the precious metals : So 
that low intereft and plenty of money are in h&. aU. 
moil infeparable. But ilill 'tis of confeqqence to know, 
the principle whence any phaenomenon arifes, and to, 
diflinguiih betwixt a caufe and a concomitant efft&., 
Befides that the fpeculation is curious, it may fre- 
qaeatiy be of uie in the condu^ of public aHairs. At' 
leaft, it mod be owned, tlfat noticing can be of more 
life than toimproviB, by pra6lice, the method of rea- 
foning on thefe fabjcdls, which of all otliers are the 
ffioif important; tho* they are commonly treated in 
the loofeil and moil carelefs manner. 

A«OTu«R reafim of this popular miflake with *e* 
^ttrd mthe canfe of low intereil^ feems to be the in- 
iHneeef (bme nations; where, after a fudden acqui- 
fliimi of 9iofieyy ©r of the precious metals, by means- 
of fi»eign conqueft^ tbe ihtereft ha^ fallen, not only- 
amiong^ them, bat in all the neighbouring ilates, a» 
ibon as that money was diiperfed, and had iniinuated 
itfelf into every comer. Thus, intereil in Spain fell 
near a half immediately after Uie difcovery of the 
West isvizst as we are informed by Garcilasso 
DB LA Vega : And it hafi been ever iince gradually • 
finking in every kingdom of Europe. Intereft in 
R0ME9 after the conqueil of Eoypt, fell from 6 to 
j^fir c$nt, as we learn from Dxok *« 

E 3 The. 
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The caufes of the finking of interefl upon fach an 
event, feem diiFerent in the conqoering country and 
^n ;he neighbouring ftates ; but in neither of them 
can we juftly afcribe that eiFeft merely to the increafe 
cf gold and filver. 

In the conquering country, 'tis natural to imagine, 
that this new acquifition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gathered into large foms, .whidi ftdc 
a fecure revenue, either by the purchafe of land or by 
interefl ; and coniequently the fame efFeA follows, for 
a little time, as if there had been a great acceflion of 
induHry and commerce. The increafe of lenders 
above the borrowers finks the inter eft ; and fo much 
the fader, if thofe who have acquired, thoie large 
iuais, iind no.indullry or commerce in theilate, and 
no method of employing their money but by lending; 
it at inteseft. But after this new m^fsL of gold aod : 
filver has been digeiled, and has circulated thro' the 
whole ftate, affairs will foon return .to their former 
fituatian : while the landlords and new money-hold- 
ers, living idly, fquander above their income ; and- 
fhc former daily contraft debt, and the latter fncro'ich- 
on their Itock till its final extinftion. The whole mo- 
ney may ilill be in the ftate, and make itfelf felt' by' 
the increafe of prices : But not being now coUedted ' 
into any large mafles or ftocks, the difproportion be-' 

tvveen tlie borrowers and lenders* is the fame as for-' 
pierly, and confccuently the .high inlereft returns. 

' ■" Accon- 
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AcconDiNCLY we find, iaRoMB, that lb early 

« 

asTiBERivs's time, intereift had agaio mounted to 
6 per cent, * tho* no accident l^d happened to drain 
the empire of money. Jn Thajan's time, money 
lent on mortgages in Italy, bore 6fer€ent'\\ on 
common fecurities in Bxtuynia, i2 :(• And if in* 
terefb in Spain has not rifen to its old pitch ; this can 
be afcribed to nothing but the continuance of the fame 
caufe that funk it, ou'z* the large fortunes continually 
made in the Indies, which come over to Spain from 
time to time, and fupply the demand of the bor- 
rowers. By this accidental and extraneous caufe, 
more money is to be lent in Spain, that is, more mo- 
ney is colleAed into large fums, than would otherwife 
be found in a ftate, where there are k little commerce 
and induftry. 

As to the redii£U6n of intereil, which has followed 
in England, Fbanci, and other kingdoms of £u« 
BOPB, that have no mines, it has been gradual; and 
has not . proceeded from the increafe of money, con- 
fidered merely in itielf ; but from the increafe of in- 
dufhy, which is the natural effedi of the former in- 
creafe, in that interval, before it raifes the price qf 
labour and proviiions. For to return to the foregoing 
fuppofition; if the indudry of England had rifen 

* COLVMBLLA, lib. 3. Ctp, ]. 

f PLiNti epift. lib. 7, ep. iS« 
X I<1« lib* lOt ep, 6a, 
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as much ^om other caufes, (and that rift might cafily 
havfe happened, tho' the flock of money had remained 
thfriariie) miift not all the fame confequeticcs hzv6 
foll6wed, which we obferve at prefcnc ? The fam^ 
people woiild^y in that cafe, be found in the kingdom; 
the fame comnroditfes, the fame indufh-y, manufac- 
tures, and commerce ; and' confequently the fam6 
merchants, with the fame flocks, that is, with' the 
fame command over labour and commodities, only 
repfefented by a fmallcr number of white or yello>Y 
pieces; which being a cirCuinftance of no moment, 
would only affed the waggoner, porter, and trunk- 
Sif>aker. Luxury, therefore, manufadlures, arts, in- 
diJftry, frugality, flourifhirig equally as' at' pre'fent, 'tis 
evident that ihterefl mnfl alfo have been as low; fince 
that is the necefTary refult of all thefe circumflances ; 
k far as they decermine tli6 profits of oomiberce, and 

th^ proportbn btitwebn ther borrcKfm airdh leaAtn itt 

any flato. 
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OftfaeBALANCEOfT&APS; 

.5*T^IS very ufoal, in nations ignorant of the na** 
JL. ture of commerce, to prohibit the exportation 
of commodities, and to preferve among themftlves 
whatever they think valuable and ufefuL They con* 
iider not, that, in this prohibition, they a£l diredUy 
contrary to their intention ; and that the more is ex* 
ported of any coonnodisy, the siore w^l be raifed at 
home^ of which they ihemfelves will always have 
the firft ofier. 

'Tis well known to the learned, that the antient 
laws of Athens rendered the exportation of figs cri- 
minal ; that being fuppofed a (pecies of froit fo ex- 
cellent in Attica, that the Ath^niaiis efteemed it 
too deUcioos for the palate of any foreigner. And in 
this ridicolous prohibition they were fo much in ear 
neft, that reformers were thence called £fcephant» 

among them, from two Greek words, which fignify 

3Li figi 
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fgs and dfcQ*verer *. There arc proofs in many old 
afts^ of th« ScpTCTT parKament of the- feme igno-; 
ranee in the natare of commerce. And ta this day» 
inJFRANCE, the exportation of corn is alrooft al* 
ways prohibited; in order* as they fey, to prevent 
famines; tho^ *tis evident, that nothing contributes 
more to the frequent famines which fo much diilrefe 
that fertile couutry. - • ' 

The feme jealous fear, with regard to mon^» haa 
alfb prevailed among feveral nations ; and \t repaired 
both reafbn and experience ta convince any people^ 
that thefc prohibitions ferve to no other purpofe than 
to raife the exchange againft them» and produce a ftill 
greater exportatioiu 

Thesv eirorsy one may fey, are grofe and palpable: 
B<dt there flil] prevails, even in nations well acquainted 
with commerce, a firong jealoufy with regard to the 
balance of trade^ and a fear, that all their gold and 
filver may be leaving them. This feems to me, al« 
moil in every cafe, a very groundlefs apprehenAbn ; 
and I ihould as ibon dread, that alt our fprings and 

rivers fhould be exhaufted, as' that money ihould 'al)an» 
don a kingdom where th^re are peopfe and induftry. 
Let us carefiilly preferve thefe latter advantages; and 
we need never be apprchenfiveof lofing the former. 

' * • . -^ 
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Tm eai^, to obferve, that all calcalations concern- 
ijig the balance of trade are founded on very uncer« 
tain fads and fuppoiitions. . The caftomhoufe-bpoks 
are owned* to be an infiifficient ground of reafoning | 
nor IS the rate of exchange much better ; unlefa we 
coniider it with all nations, and know alio the pro- 
portioiis of the feveral fums remitted ; which one may 
fafely pronounce xmpofiible. Every nian who has 
ever reaibned on this fubjed, has always proved his 

theory, whatever it was, by hd» and calculations, 
and by an enumeration of all the commodities fent to 

all foreign kingdoms. 

The writings of Mr..6BE.ftruck the nation wiA 
an univer&l panic, when they faw it .plainly den)on« 
flrated,.by a detail of particulars, that the balance was 
agsunft them for fo confiderable a fum as muft leavb 
them without a fingle fliilling in five or Gx years. BuC^ 
luckily, twen^ years have fuice elapljbd, with an ex- 
penfive foreign war ; and yet it is commonly fuppoiec^, 
that money is ilill more plentiful among us than in 
any former period. 

• • • 

Nothing can be more entertaining oa this head 
than Dr. Swift ; an author {o quick in difceming 

, ' * ^ » 

the miilakes or abfurdities of others. He (ays, in his 
fiort nfievj of th$ flate of Irblakd, that the whole 
cafhof that kingdom amounted but to 500,000/.'; 
that out of this ^th^y remitted every year a neat mil- 
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lion to England, an<f had fckrck itiif otfti?f ibikrce 
frpm wlxicK tVey could' iomp6ti(iii€ tfi^ArifeWcs; &i 
trt^^ otter feeign tf adc Sot tSe SiiJ j^frtitioh 6f 
thi^cU wr'n^es; t(}r v^Uti liity ^M r^dy inoh^} 
tKe' e6^#faiu^nei of ihfs fitoiifibni «lik]i mbft M 
oWned difaifv^igebtti, i^as, th^inacduffedf rlMd 
J^ekfs, ffie current M6ttty6f Ire tA*KC^, frbia $6o;6b^. 
was. reduced to lefs t^an i\vd. Atd &t pye:i^t; t ftip^ 
jpofe, in i iourfe of n'ear jO* y^s, it 14 iHfelrftWj^ 
nothing. Yet I know Jiot h6>^, thJi^oplrtiiJn of thi 
advance of ncEes hi Ireland, winck gave thh l5bc« 
t»r fo much indignation, &ems ffiH io '(6i$nBntie, ai)d 
\^ixi gi^imd v^iHi every body. 

In ihcJft, tfiis appreh^rifioii 6? tSi6 iii'rd'nl; Bifetfcfe 
of trade, appears of ifuch a nknre, tbat it diicovm 
jtfeJf, wherc;-cver one is out of iulhour witU tfee mt- 
niflry, or it m low fpirits ; and as it can netfeV tli re- 
futed by a particular detail of all the exports, wAith 
.ooanteibalance the imports, it may here Be proper to 
form a general argument, which may prCve "^tne mi- 
poffibility of that event, as long as we ' pVelerve dtir 
j|«dpd*e lUBlaxirh^ftiy. : - . :- 

; §UPF03K fcur fifths of all the money in fiRiTAi'if 

to be aanihilated in one night, and the nation reduced 

•t^ the fame ;»ndif Jop, with regard to ipecie, as m tti't 

-)j»igP9 ^f, tl^e>HAR,Rr)^ and£p.WARDs«. what would 
/,bt( tbe confeqoence ? Mujft not the price of all laSour 

and 
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mS^S^aMMm9<KkiiilPpt9pW}ioti,* Aid 4ve^ iinng 
fe httSC" ni chafKAflT thcy.iirtre in Aofe ages f WhM 
nAtiol^ t^vld tkwdlfjmio widii vs in sny Ibreiga ma^ 
ket» o!P ^r^tenj «» Inrrigife or eorieM mwn&Bvnla at 
Oe iSTiAe price, \AAch G) ti^WOold afibvd foffidcAt 
i^biit ? In how little time, tfaerefc^e, mnft ftAs bring 
iack ih^ moiie)'' which Wie had. loft, and rtife* ns e6 
the ieVel of aS the »e{ghb(>idiHg^mffioh»^ Whm^ 
kn^r ^ Mve Ar^M^i #e ^iihmttdiatetf 1^ the M^ 
vantage of the cheaph^ of tobdar wtLd xJasaUadUk^ 
and the farther flowing in of money is ftopped by oar 
fidneft and repletion, 

AcAiv^ ifappbie, Hiat all ^e, money in BRitaiH 
wer6 muhtplied fivefbld itf. a nighl, 4Auft nQt the cpyof 
trarj e^A foOow ? Mtft not. aU laboifa! ind conuito^ 
^es dfe to fach ah ezdtbitani height^ that no tiefglv- 
bomin^ natioito tould af{b#d to bay from us ^ while 
iheir commodities, on the ^ other hand, became fo 
cheap in /comparjron, that, in ipite of all the laws 
which could be formed, they would be run in upon 
■09, «]d (iar mdneyiftoiw'cOttta'ttH wo fall, to < a level 
'fndk ^tfptetif 9hifldk dnt ^#eat iuperior ity of richoH 
Whidilftdhudiib^toderiuchdifiidvafitages.?-; , 

Wd^; ^ "tfi^tffis^ ^t the- £ime cmifes whkik 

*^ilKf «a^4iI^Ht«iliMfl«!ilR^ ^iloftCprcRient ^theifihap- 
pening in the common courfe of nature, and*tt!ci(l*l^r 

ever 
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ever in all the ndghbo^rang na^asy prtkvrt, money 
nearly preponionable to the art and induftry of each 
naiioflu iAll .water^ where^e:irer it communicates, re^ 
maias alwa|a at a level. > ASs. nfttundiUs the reafon^ 
they tell you, that were it to beraifedin anyone 
place, the fuperior gravity of that part not being ba« 
)an^d,. Dijaft depreis it, till it meets a counterpoife ; 
^d that the fame caufe which redrefles the inequalitjf 
^hen it hip)peii9»,muA. for ever pn|vent it, without 

ibntfe violent external opi^r^(ioii*« . 

• ■ 

..V ^ - ... ^ . 

Can one imagine, that it had ever been pofCble, 
by any laws, or even by any art or induftry, to have 
fcef^t all the money in Spain,' which the galleons have 
"brOQ^ht -from the In Dies:? or that all commodities 
^dd hi fold inFiAMCB for a tenth of the price 
-which diey would yield on the other fide of the Py- 
re nebs, without finding their way thither, and drain* 
ing firom that immenfe trcafure ? What other reaibnt 
indeed, is there, why all nations, atprefent, gain in 

•«Thef^» andtheresuff^'tho* more limited m its operation, 
.whicb die^s^t^e wrc^g baisnce of trade, to Cfery particultr 
nation to wliith tbe. kingdom tra<ki. When we . ssi^ort mote 
goods tlua we export, the exchange turiu againft us, and this 
'becoittes'a newcneooragement to export 5 «• mudr as the charge 
of carriage Sttd* tnfurance of the money which becomes due 
.^ooM amotfiit'.tiOi For the CBeha»gccai» never rife higher than 
.tMtrvm*: :;.;••.:. V . / .... i j 

I J. J their 
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theb m<l^ v(Fidi:Si»Af A «tid Po^vugal ; boit bccaufi 
ii is impoffibletc^keap iip money/inorer thatfany flttid^ 
beyond lit propar levdT^ > l^he* ib?ereigtt'of xhtk 
countries have fiiown, diat they wanted licit indiiid* 
tion to keep their gold and filver to themfelves, hud 
it been in any degree pradicable. 

But as any body of water Aay be raifed/above the 
level of the farrounding element, if the former has 
no communication with the latter ; fo m money, if 
the c9mmuiiication be cut off, by any material or phy« 
ileal impediment, (for all laws alone are inefiedual) 
there may, in fuch a cafe, be a very great inequality 
of money. Thus the immenfe diilance of China^ 
together with, the monopolies of .our India icompa- 
nies, obftrudling the communication,' prei^rve inEir- 
ROPE the gold and filver, efpecially the latter, in 
much greater plenty than they are found in that king- 
dom. fiut, notwithdanding this great obfiru^UonV 
the force of the caufes above-mentioned is ftill evident 
The (kilj^qd ingenaity.of Evrofb in general furpaffes 
perhaps that ofCiiiNA^ with regard to manual arts 
and manafa£lui;e.s ;, yet are we never able to. tracfe 
thither without tgf/^at diiadvantage. And were it not 
for the conpnual recruits . \y)iich we receive fro^i 
AmbHica, ,aioney would very foonfinkin fiuROPa* 
andrifeiaCjbiiN^ib tJU ^ came.nearly to ^a level in 

* ■ « 

!M^ places. ^ ,^Vi 9^. ^Y. rcafonable man doubf, 

but 
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biijfe that indaftri0ii». iiaijdht. wev^ tiiey'.as iifstt' u$ U 
PdLAirpeor Ba!R»arY) wquU dratt im of theoverr 

plnsiof o«r fftn^ svtd. dr^vf to theaiielKei a; largjef 
ikam €if thM W^frT-IHP!»AN tresifttrcfa .We need have 

He recearfe to a phyficai attradion^ to explain the ne- 
ceffity of this operation* There is a moral attra&ioi^ 
arifing from the interefts and paffions of men, which 
kfvAl^ pofitet add ii«MW«w 


> ^ 


How is die balance kept in the provinces of every 
lungdom among themfelves» but by the force of this 
pHnciple, which makes it impoi&ble for moi|ey to 

iofe its levely and either to rife or fmk beyond the 
propdrtion of th6 labour and commodities which is 
in e^d^ prQvince ? Did not long experience make 
people cafy on this head, what'a fund'of glQomy r^ 
fie^ons might calculations afford a melancholy Yoric« 
SHIREMAN, while he computed and' magnified the 
Turns drawn to London' by taxes, abientees, commo- 
dities, and found on compariibn the oppoiite articles 
to rhiicli ihferibr T And flO do\ibt, had the Beptarthy 
fubfiHgd'ih EWlan'd, the le^^tctte of eadi ftate 
liad been coitttntidiE^ alarnied by die ftar of a .wrang 
irdanCer^nd as 'tis^fobable that the imitoal hatred 
^f ihefb ftates would have been -exti^lfi^ly vident on 
^iiec6utot ^f theit dofe neighbourhood, chey would 

'h^ve loaded and oppreSed all commerce, by a jesdoos 
'h'nd?djpeffli^u^ Condon/ 'ISfticedieMittehafii^moviid 

*ihje tarrtferi b'etwcefi9corLA«ii^ari4fi«obWNi>,.i*kiA 
"-'" * . of 
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of theft nations gains from the other by this Me 
commerce? Or if the formerkingdomhto received 
any increafe of riches, can it be reafonably acconiited 
for by any thing but the increafe of its art and in- 
duftry ? It was a common apprehenfion in England^ 
before the union, as we learn from L'Abbb du Bos *, 
that Scotland would foon drain them of their trea- 

furcy were an open trade allowed ; and on the othetf 
* • • • ' 

fide the Twebd a contrary apprehenfion prevailed i 
With what juHice in both, time has fhown. 

What happeiSs ib fm&ll portions of i&artkind, muft 
talre place in gteatef. The provinces of the Rom ait 
empil^^ Ho dottbt, kept their biLktrrcewlth^^itli oth^iS* 
and with Italy, independant of the legiflatare ; as 
fitich' as the fevefal counties of BkiTAiN/or the ie- 
veral parilhes of each county^ ^ud any ijaap wha 
travels over EvBOPB at this da^,. mliy (<5e.by t^ prices 
of CbAlnOcfities/ diat'ihonc^; iivfpfte of the abftm* 
jeaTdtify of pHnc& and ftkles, Wai htodgUx itfelf h^ar^ 
to a level ; and that the diiterence between one king;* 
dooi and another, is not greater in this re%e^ thaa it, 
is often bctwiden di^ent province^ of thie fane king-t 
dora. Men naturally ffock to capital cities, (ea-pbns, 
and navigable rivers. There \ye find more men, more 
iudullrf , more commoditteft, and confeiiuently mv^ 

* La intents a*Av CL£TBEts maUgtUtntbtSt 

money 2 
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money ; but ftill the latter difierence holds proportion 
wich the former^ and the level is preferved *'. 

bu R jealoiTfy and our hatred of F r a n ce, are with- 
out t>ounds ; and the former fentimenty at leaft, muft 
be acknowledged very reaibnable and well-grounded. 
Thefe paflions have occaiioned innumerable barriers 
and obftrudions upon commerce, w|}ere we are ac- 
cufed of being commonly the aggrefTors, But what 
have we gained by the bargain ? We loft the French 
market for' our woollen manufactures, and transferred 
the- cointnerce of wilie to' SpAitl and PoRTucALy 
where we buy much worie liquor at a higher price. 
There are few Englishmen who would not. think 

• It muft carefully be remarked, tha^, thro*out this dircouife. 
wbere-ever iTpeak or the level of money, I mean always its pro- 
portional krel to the comnioditiet, Jaboor,- induftty, and /kill,' 
wUik it in (be revetal ftates. AAd 1 aflert, that where thefi^ 
advantages are douU^ triple, quadruple, to- what they are in tlift 
oeighbourijig ilateiy the money infallibly will alfo he double^ 
triple, .quadruple. The only circumftance thi^t can obftrud the 
cxaAnefs of thefe proportions, it the expence of tranfporting the 
commodities fiom' one place to anothei- ; and this expence itf 
ibmetimes vnequal. Thus the corn^ cattle, cheefe, butter), ol 
Der^ysh-ire, cannot draw the money of London, fo mucln^ 
as the manufactures of London draw the money of Dkrby- 
6 H X a t • But this ohjedion is only a feeming one : For (o far u 
the ttanfport Xtf commoditks is expenlive, fo far is the c«min«' 
Atcatloa between the place obfiru^ted and iw^ttk€k, 

tlteir 
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dieir coontry abfdately ruined, were Fabncr wines' 
ibid in England fo cheap and in fiich abundance as 
to fapplant^ in ipme meafure, all ale^ and home* 
brewed liquors': ^But would we lay afide prejudlcey 
it would not be difficult to proves that nothing coula 
be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each new 
acre of vineyard planted in Francs, in order to fup* 
ply England with wine, wookl make it requifite for 
the French to take the produd of anEN(;Li8H acre,' 
ibwn in wheat or barley, in order to fubfift themfelves » 
and 'tis evident, .that we have thereby got command* 
of the better commodity. 

There are many edifbof the French King, pro- 
hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and ordering' 
ali thofe already plorfted to be gfubbedup : So fenfibte^ 
are they in that coantiy, of' the fbperior value of tdrn,' 
above eireiy o^cr prodaCt i ' ' 

Mar^schal Vauban complains often, and with' 
reafon, of the abfurd duties which load the entry of 
thoTe wines of IiANCfrEDoc, Guienne', and other^ 
ibnthern provinces, t!hat afe importecl intbBRiTANY^ 
ind NoR^iWDY. He* ehterfcinied no doubt b^t* 
thele latter provinces ; could pfeferVe their balance,^ 
liotWithftandin^ the open comm^cie whlth hVrecom-* 
mends. And 'tis evident, tfiat a few leagues' more 

navigation to BNotAim would* make no diftrence ; 

, ' , ' . ' ■ 

'it} i 
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or if It idicl> th'at ttsnift^ente alike >oa die oouutto- 
dides of botb kingdoms. 

TjH B R E IS indeed one expedient by which it is po& 

^ble to fink, and anothef by. which we may raife^ 

money beyond its natural level in any kingdom ; but 

tnefe cafes, when examined, will be found to refolve 
,*■•• '■*' . ..~ . . . . .... 

into our general theory^ and to bring additional au- 
thority to it, , . 

» "- • » . . 

• . .... 

I SCARCE know any metnod'of finking money be* 
row its level, ^biK Aofe inftitatfons of bank's; fGnds,' 
and paper-t:redit, with which* we are' ifl 'this kingdom^ 
fo much infatuated.. Thefe render paper equivalent 
to i^oney, circulate it thro* (he whole ftate,- make itp 

iypply tl^' placer of gpldr^nd^filvcx, rake propostiof**, 
ably tb^ ^cC/Of laboiif andxprnmoditiefy ai^ by that . 
means either baniih a great pr?of thoie^TjOcioos i9tt^. 
tals, or prevent their farther increase. What can be 
a&ore ihortfigkCod than ow reafonings^ on -this head ? 
We fency, becauie an individual would be much: 
lecher, wf re his ftock ,ef onmey doubled, chat, the 
fame good efed would follow werc^ the^^momey of 
every 9ae inqrt^afed ;.upjt.<;^nfidering, that this yvonld 
raife as much^e price of ^s^x"^ commodit)^, and re- 
cic^ce tyfxs man, in timci to the fame condition as 
before. 'Tis only in our, public negotiations and tranl^ 
a6lions urii^h foreignf^s^^ tiiat a< greater Hock of money 
i\ .advantageous ; and as our paper is there abfoiutely 

infigniii* 
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in&tkg /from *a gi«at sftNindatk^e of money, without 
reaping any of tl^eaidrantages^*. 

Si^rrosB that there are 1 2 millions of paper^ which 
cinadate in the kingdom- as money, (K&r we are n6t to 
idi^ney that ^11 our enormous funds ^ are emplpye4 
in that fliape), ahJAippofe the real cafli of theJcing« 
dom to be .18 millions : 'Here is a flate which is found 
by experience able to hold a ftgck of 30 millions. | 
fay, if it be able to hpld it, it.muift of neeeility haye 
araaired it in^gpld and ,filyer> ^d jve^apt obibniAed 
the. eotiaace of dieii!i,m«tals hy .this .new inventiotfi ^f 
.paper.*. Wbaun fut^ud^^ 4t ^k^fwi ae^^ifrd /f^/ifm? 

caofe, if yon removes thefe laipiUiMSy «ioaey 'in tUa 

ftate is below its level, compared with our neighbours; 

ziA we m&St immediately draw'from all of them, till 

. we bd Ml ahd faturate^ To to ipeak, and can hold no 

more. By our. wiie pjolitics, we are careful to At^ 

"... • » ' 

* ' We observed in Bffiiy HI* that money, when xpcreafiog, 
aives encouragement to induftry, during the Interval between 
the increaf^ of money and rife of the prices. A gOod efflA of 
this nature may follow too from paper credit f but ds dangerous 
!• preeipifatc matfceff, at ^h« m^ ti€M^iSi\,y the AUui^^f 
that credit, as muft happen upoaiaoy inolcat Ibo^liliar gvhlc 
affairs, 

the 
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the flf^a vfitii this (iiMoafnnfoditf.CfC bi^k-4i}b'ftii4 
chequer notes, as if lye :w^ afraid pf being, ovecr 
burthened with the precious metals, 

*Tis not jte be doubted, but the great plenty of 

buiypn itiv%i^uct U, in agreat mca%e» owing, to 
the want of paper-credit. The Fpi.ench have np 

banks : .Merchants bills do. not tl^ere circulate as with 

us : JJfury oV lepding on intereft is not dire£Uy pcr- 
..mitted; To that many have large Turns in their cofiers: 
'Great quantities of plate are ufed in private hpufes ; 
'and all the churches are full of it. By this means, 
'provifion^ and labour fbli Remain much cheaper among 

them, than in nation^ dik are not Waif ib rich in gold 
*and fihrer. The ad^antkges 6^ this fitnatidti in poiiit 
•of trade, as well as iti g#edt public einergendeiy ai^ 
:too (Evident to be difputed.: * -> ' 

t 
Th b fame fafhion la Jfew years agp prevailed in Ge- 

19QA, which fiill has pjace in. En.oland. and Hoi^- 

LAND, ofufing fervices of China ware.inftead of 
* plate; but the fenate^ wifely Torefeeingthe confe- 

quence, prohibited the ufe of that brittle ^ommo^ity 
' beyond a certain extent ; while the ufe of filver plate 

was left unlimited. And I fuppofe, in their late dif- 
,trefre8,^cy./eltj, the ,£qp4 cffeft of this ordinance. 

Oui; t^op pl«|e w, ipsrWpSfiift this view,- fomewhat 

Impolitie/^^ -• 


• ; A 
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Before the introduflion of paper-momy into our 
colonics, they had gold and filver fuffident for their 
circulation. Since the introduction of that commo- 
dity, the leaft inconveniency that has followed is the 
total baniihment of the precious metalsJ And after 

r 

the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but money 
will return, while thefe colonies po/Tefs ihanufadlures 
and commodities, the only^ thing valilable in com- 
merce, and for i^hoi^ fake idone all men defire nioi 
ney ? 

What pity Lycurgus did not think of paper* 
credit, when he wanted to baniih gold and filver from 
Sparta! It would have feryed his purpofe better 
than the lumps of iron he made ufe of ;is money ; 
aad wpuld alfohave prevented more effedually all 
commence with ihangers, as hping. of fo much kfi 
real and. intrinfic valne« 

But as our darling projeAs of paper-credit are per- 
nidous, being almoU the only expedient by which 
we can fink money below its levels fo, in my 'opi- 
nion,, the only .expedient by which we can.raife.^o- 
sey above its level, is a practice which we ihonld all 
exclaim againft as deilrudive, «x;/». the gathering large 
fumi into a put)lic treafure, locking them up, and 
abfojutely preventing their circulation. Th^ fluid, not 
con^miunicating with the neighbouring, element, may, 
by inch anartifice^ be raifed to what height we pieafe. 

.To 
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Xp prwt ib\sp. we Q^o^ly rfitttm to. qur firfi fop* 
ppfiUoo^ of the annihilat^g the half or any part of 
pur caih ; ii^hei'e,,we found, ^hat the immediate con; 
fequence of fuch an event would be the attr^ion of 
an equal funv from fiH the neighboaring kingdoms. 
Nor does there feem p. be any neoeilary bounds iet, 
by the nature of things^ to this practice of hoarding, 

ft * 

A fin^ pityt lil^e,GBNBVA» coi^tinuing this policy 
fpr.agesy paigj^t ingrpiisni^e tenths 9f the j^on^ of 
Europe. There feems, indeed, in the nature of 
nan, an invincible obftacle to that immenfe growth 
i>f riches. A weak flate, with an enormous treafure, 
would ibon become a prey to ibme of its poorer^ but 
moie powerful neighbours. A great ftate would dif- 
fipateits wealth on dangerous and ill-concerted pitK 
je£b; and probably deftroy,L With it, what is muck 
«i«re valuable^' the indufiry, -miMrals, and numbers of 
its people. The fluid in this cafe,- raiftd to teo>grea| 
a height,, .burfts and.defiroys the yefiel that contains 
it; and mixing itfelf with the /urrounding elezxient^ 
{pqnMU to its proper l^veL 

• * . 

So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
prinppljs, that tho' all hiftor|ans agree in relating uni'- 
.formly fo recent. an (event, as the immenfe treafure 
*zmsip^ ^y I:}arry VII, (which they make aa?ount 
to 1,706,006 pounds,) we rather reje6l their concurring 

teAimony, than'&dzhit 6f a faA which agrees td in 

. • • • 

with 
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wit& owt iilveCbiate piqodioes. 'Tilf indeedfmb&ble, 
tliafi that Aim might be three fbortihs of ail the tuoooy 
in En Q VA M d. Bot wherd is the difficulty that focH 
a fum might be amafled in twenty yttrSy by a coimmgt 
rapaciousy frugal, and almofi arbitrary monarch? Nor 
is it probable, that the diminution of circulating mo- 
ney was evtr fSnfibty felt by the people; or ever did 
them any" pttrjudice. The fintdng t)f die prices of 
an commodities Woukl^iMmedJateljrrbpiace it, by giv- 
ing EnoLAilD the advantage ill its coihmel^ with all 
the neighbouring kingdoms. 

iiATi we not an inftuKe JntberfinaM ii^Niblic of 
jAnfi»SN8^witM itt a^ies, v^ in abOiltfii%yeAii|^be^ 
tween theMsorAN and Psik>p6nn«1bian- w«rs^, a^ 
mafled a, hm greater than that- of* HAaar VIL'* ? 
For all theGaEKK hiftoriansfand orators :t agrees 
tbat the Atkbhians colle^d in the oitadermoro 
than 109OOO talents, which thfy afterwards dii^patecl 
to their own rum» in rafh and imprudent enterpriees* 
But when this money w^ fet a-running, and I)eg9a 
to communicate with the furroundingHuid; what was 
the cenfequenoe ? Did it remain in the (late ? No. 
For we find by the memorable anjus mentioned by 

* There were about eight ouaces of jilv^ in a ^nod Stfrlinr 
in Hark y VII.^s time. 

't Thucydxosi, lib. 2. andD'ioi>«Sic. lib^^a. 

Vol. II. F Demc^t- 
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Dbmostrbnes • and Polybius t» ^U ia about 
fifty years aft«rward3» the wholt value. of th$ repol)- 
Uc» coBiprehending lands, houfes, commodities, flares^ 
and money, was lefs than 6000 talents. 

What an ambitions high-ipirited people was thiSf 
to colle^l and keep in their treafory, with a view tp 
conquefis, a fiim, which it was every day in the powqf 
of the citizens, by a fij^le vote, <o diftribate ^unong 
themfelyes, and which would go near to trifle ths 
riches of every indiviidual ! For we muft obferve, that 
the numbers and private riches of the Athenians 
are faid by ancient writers to have been no greater 
it the be^niningjof the:P(E,LOPpNfr«si AH w»r» thip.at 
the begMu^ng of the Macs ooni a.n. 

Mo N fir was little mW plentifol in Gieecs 
during the age of Philip and Perseus, than in 
England during that of Harry VII. : Yet thefe 
two monarchs in thirty years J coUedled from the 
finall kingdom of Mace don, a much larger treafure 
than that of the English monarch. Paulus Mm^ 
lixvs brought to Rome about 1,700,006 pounds Ster' 
Ung ||. Pliny fays 2,400,000 -t-^ And th^t was but a 

• ntft IVfAfMfMi, 

^ lib. %. cap. 6zl 
{ TiTi LiTii, lib. 45^ cap. 40, 
H ViL.PATitc. libV X. cap.'9« 
|. Lib. 33. ciip. -3,^ 
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part of die Macedomian' tiealbre. The reft was 
diffipaced by the refiftance and flight of Persbus ^. 

# 

Wa may learn from Stantan^ that the canton of 
Berne liad 300,000 pounds lent at intereft, and had 
above Ax times as much in their treafiiry. Here then 
is a (um hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling, 
which is at leaft quadruple of what fhould naturally 
circulate in fuch a petty date ; and yet no one who 
travels into the Pais de Vavx, or any part of that 
canton, obferves any want of money more than could 
be fiippofed in a country of that extent, foil, and 
fituation. On the contrary, there are fcarce any in- 
land provinces in the continent of France ox Gbr** 
many, where the inhabitants are at this time (o opu- 
lent, tho* that canton has vafUy increafed its treafure 
fince 1714, the time when Stakyan wrote fais^udi- 
cious account of Switzerland f* 

The account given by Appian J of the treafure 
of the Ptolomies, is {o prodigious, that one cdnnot 
admit of it ; and fo much the lefs, that the hidorian 

r 

• TiTX Liivii, ilfij, 

* 

f The poverty which St any an fpeaks of iion!y to be icen 
ia the moft mouataiQCttS cantons, where then 11 no commodity ' 
to bring money : And even there the people are not pooier than • 
in the diocefi of Saltzb viG on the one hand, or Satov on ' 
the other* 

} PiJMVt 

F 2 fays, 
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Uys, the other fuooeffim. of Aiixakdsa were titS 
frngaly. and had many, of them treafures not much 
inferior. For this faving humour of the neighbouring 
princes muft neceflarily have diecked the frugality of 
the i^GYPTiAN monarchs, according to the forego- 
ing theory. The fum he mentions is 740^000 talents, 

or 191,1669666 pounds 13 fhillings and 4 pence, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arbuthnot's computation. And 
yet Afpiam fays, that he extraded his account from 
the public records ; and he was himfelf a native of 
Alexandria. 

PaOKf thefe principles we may learn what judg- 
ment we ought to form of tho(e numberlefs bars, ob- 
ibuQions^ and impofts, which all nations of Europe, 
and none more than Eng l and, have put upon trade; 
from an exorbitant- defire of amaifing money, which 
never vnUl heap up beyond its level, while it circulates; 
oi; from an ill grounded apprehenfton of lofiag thehr 
fpecie, which never will fink below it. Coqldanjr 
thing fcatter our riches, it would, be fach iaipolitic 
contrivances. But this general ill effed, however, 
refults from them, that they deprive neighbouring na- 
tions of chatiree.comiqunicatjoD and exchwge^ which 
the author) of thft world has inteodedi by giving them 
foiis» QUoMteS) and geniofes, fi) difmnf from each 
others 

Oua ' 
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- Our modern politics embrace the only method of 
banifliiag money, the ufing papen credit ; they rejedl 
the only method of amaffing it, the pradice of hoard* 
ing ; and they adopt a hundred contrivances, which 
ierve to no parpofe but to check indullry, and rob 
ourfelves and our neighbours of the common benefits 
of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities^ 
are not to be regarded as prejudicial or ufeleis, bat 
thpfe only which are founded on the jealoufy above- 
mentioned. A tax on German linen encourages 
home manufadures, and thereby multiplies our people 
and induilry. A tax on brandy increafes the fale of 
rum, and fuppbrts our fouthern colonies. And as 
^tis neceflary impofls ihould be levied, for the fupport 
of government, it may be thought more convenient to 
lay diem on foreign commodities, which can eadly be 
Intercepted at the port, and fubje£led to the impoft. 
"We ought, however, ^always to remember the maxim 
of Dr. Swift, That, in the arithmetic of the cuf. 
toms, two and two make not four, but often make 
only one. It can fcarcely be doubted, but if the 
duties on wine were lowered to a third, they would 
yield much more to the government than at prefent: 
Our people might thereby afford to drink commonly 
a better and more wholefome liquor ; and no preju- 
dice would ei^e to the balance of trade, of which 
we we ib jeilotts* The maao&^lare of ale, beyond 

F 3 , the 
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the agrkolture, is but incottfiderable, and gives em^ 
ploymcDt to few hands. The tranfport of wine and 
com would not be modi inferior. 

But are there not frequent inftances, you will fay» 
of ftates and kingdoms, which were formerly rich 
and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has 
not the money left them, with which they formerly 
.abounded ? I anfwer> If they lofe their trade, in* 

duflry, and people, they cannot exped to keep their 
gold and filver : For thefe precious metals will hold 
proportion to the former advantages. When Lis bo k 

ahd Amsterdam got the East-India trade from Ve- 
KicE and Geivoa, tbey a% got the profits and mo- 
ney which arofe f.om ft. Where the feat of govern^ 
mentis transfened, where expenfive armies are main- 
tained at a diftance, where great funds are poflefied 
by foreigners; there naturally ^follows from thefe 
caufes a diminution of the fpecie. . But thek, we 
may obferve> are violent and forcible methods of car* 
ryingaway money, and are in time commonly at- 
tended with the tranfport of people and induflry. But 
where thefe remain, and the drain is not continued, 
the money always finds its way back again, by a hun- 
dred canals, of which we have no notion or fufpicion. 
What immenfe treafures have been fp^nt, by fo many 
nations, in Flanders iince the revolution, in the 
courie of three long wars ? More money perhaps 
than the half of what is at prefent in Ydl EvKOfn. 

But 
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Bot what has now became of it ? la it in the narrow 
compafs of the Avstrian provinces? No, fnrely: 
It has mod of it returned to the ieveral countries 
whence it came, and has followed that art and in^ 
duftry by which at firft it was acquired. For above a 
thouiand years, the money of £itropk has been flow* 
ing to RoMB, by an open and fenfible current ; but 
it has been emptied by many iecret and inienfiUe ca- 
oals : And the want of induftry and commerce len* 
ders at prefent the papal dominions the poorell terrw 
tory in all Italy. 

In fhort, a government has great reaibn to pre. 
ferve with care its people and its manafa£lures. Its 
money* it may fafely uufl to the courfe of human af* 
£ur8, without fear or jealouiy. Or if it ever give at* 
tention to this latter circumftance, it ought only to be 
ib far as it afie As the former. 
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Of the jEALousYof Trade. 

« 

HAVING endeavoured to remove one ipecies of 
ill-founded jealoufyy which is ib prevalent among 
-commerciaF nations, it ma^ not be amifs to mention 
another, which ieems equally groundlefs. . Nothing 
IS more ufaal, among dates which have made iome 
advances in commerce, than to look on the progreia 
of their neighbours with a fufpicious eye, to coniider 
all trading ftates as their rivals, and to fuppofe that it 
is imppffible for any of them to flourifh, but at their 
expence* In oppofition to this narrow and malignant 
opimon, I will venture to aflert, that the increa(e of 
riches and commerce in any one nation, inftead of 
hurtingy commonly promotes the riches and com* 
merce of all its neighbours ; and that a flate can 
fcarcely carry its trade and induilry very far, wheie 
all the furrounding ilates are buried in ignorance^ 
iloth^ and batbarifm. 
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It is obvious, that the domeftic induftry of a 

people cannot be hart by the greateft profpcrity of 

-.their nelghboflrs ; and as this branch of cdmmeFce is 

undoubtedly the moft important in any extenfive king^ 

dom, we are fo far removed from all reafon of jeft- 

loufy. But I go fardier, and ohlerve^ that where an 

open communication^ is preferved among nations, it 

Sfi impoflible but the domeftic induftry of every one 

muft receive an increafe from the. improvements of 

the others. Compare the (Ttuatioh of Great Bri- 

T Ai^ sit prefent, with what it was two centuries ago. 

All th& arts both of agriculture and maiwfa6(Qrc» 

were then extremely rude and imperfed. Every im- 

nnovement which we have finc6 made, has arifen froip 

our imitation of foreigners! and we ought fo far to 

cfteem it happy; that they had previoufly made ad- 

-vances in arts and ingenuity. But this intercourfe is 

ftill upheld to our great advantage : Notwithfianding 

the advanced ftate of oar sianufadlures, we daily adopt 

in every art, the inveatioQfi and improvements of our 

neighbours. Th^ conunodity is firft unporte^ from 

. ai}r«ad,.tp our great diftontent, while wse. imagine that 

it drains us of our money : Afterwards, the art itfelf 

is gradually imported, to out vifible advantage : Yet 

we continue fttll to repine,^ that our neighbours ihoul^ 

poffefs 2»y art, induftry, and invention j forgetting 

that had they not firft iftftrufted us,, we fhould have 

been at prefent barbarians ; and did they not ftill con- 
tinoe thfiic inftxuOiona,^ the arts muft &11 into a flate; 

of 
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of langttor, anil loft that emalation and nowdtf 
which contribute lb mtich to their advaiicseiiient. 

Th b increaft of domeftic mdiiftry lays the fbanda*' 
don of foreign Gommerco. Where a great number of 
commodities are raiied and perfefled for the home* 
marketa there will always be found fi)me. whichcaa 
be exported with advantage. But if our neighboars 
haveiio«rt nor cultivation^ they cannot take them; 
becaufe they will have nothing to give in exchange. 
Inihis refytCt, tttntcs are in the fame condition as 
individuals. A fingle man can icarce be induftrious/ 
where all his feHow-dtizeps are idle. 7lie riches of 
die feveral members of a community contribute to,in« 
creaie my riches^ whatever profeffion I may follow^ 
They coniume the pioduA of my fndufby, and a&rd 
ne die pioduA of theirs in letunK 

Non need any flate entertain appreheniions, that 
their neighbours wiB improve to fuch a degcee in 
every art and mannfa6tarr» as to have nodeman<i 
from them. Nature, by givmg a diverfity of geniufes^ 
cBmates, and foils to different nations, has fecured 
4enr mutual intercourir and commerce, as long 
as they all remain- indufirious and civiliaed. Nay, 
die more tfte arts jnereafb in any flate, the more wilt 
be its demand ftoav its indufbioutneighboors. The 
inhabituKshaving become opoknt and fUlfid, defivr 
m haivf etery comaodi^ in die ulm^ ptrft^n^ 


foreign nation. The induftry of the nations from 

pwi^ is ^ ^«a«afed, Ipy the 4ale4?f,^e pwfllodipCfL 
Yk^ijjipb' tjiey give ip 9^ph^e, . 

' 6uT what if. a nation has any ftaple comftibaity. 
ftich ^^liQ wdolleh mahufaauf e Is to Englaird ? Wifff 
not tlie interfering of their neighbours iri ihii iti^u- 
fadure be a lofs to them ? I anfwer, Ihat when' any 
commodity is denominated the ffcipte of at kfagdom, 
it is fuppofed that diat 'kingdom has fome pecirltar 
'an.d natur^ advantages for taffihg fte commodity ; 
ar/d if, notwithftanding''^rfe adibritiagcs, •*ey loSf 
fuch a manuiaf^ory, tiic/ought' to Mime Acir owri 
i'dienefs, or bad government, »6^t^eind|ifhy of their 
neighbours. It ought alfo to be confidefed, that by 
thtimm9(k of iadttftry ai&oog Ac .neijjhbQjiringaia- 
Aio«8, 4^ ifonfinnp^ioa of pyefy jparticwbf fp^cies of 
W»a^^ i?;#>iacreafedi an4 ^fettu^h foreign, ma- 
jinfeawn MerfefiP wit;> W W ^tfe?. P^rket, ^he ^e,- 
tofa^for/^ur.ivcyi^dlwyAill^^ntjmw^ (^tr evep ^ 
prwire. Ai>d «wn ftofiW it-lliWMft* ORgiit t^e.^o.»r 
ftqutnce lobe ttfbKBwAfp funl ?. . If ^e f^ isit of io- 
Uiiiljy be prefefiftd, k.to^«»Wy*€.*^«r^4if^» 
'^ne b]«cii:.t9>iitcterj;. Mici ilbfii .d%4^IM»«^ -fjf 
'jf^, ,tbriUftiu«^.tbafmfJii9«^'^ Uncif, .«Uli iM%l^ 
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bf %^f;pwc]; We iiffsd^t ^pitbmk tbfttftU ik« 

cAjjfiQa «f MuJifK ^^' l)^^«Kh^iiAdj, «ff thitt c»i€ iittK 
pi&dbu-en^r lylp^ tti^y-riei^wnpon an.cqial focttiig^ 
vvitb ihpie of o«r nfi^jffjfov^ writt be tA 4a»ffr oC 
w^mtng employaaent. The eguilation eia^g riv€l 
nations ferv/ss rather to Jceep aadttftry alivd ki all of 
^em ; Aud aay people is ^piet who poflefs a va» 
riety qf manufa^ttrje^f fhan if -ibey ^OQred 4>iie %gk 
great manufadoiy^ ^p ^whi^^h. .they aiK ^11 eiqpIoyed# 
Theft iituation is leifs precarious^ and th^ey will fee| 
lefs fenfibly' thofe revolatioh's and uncertainties to 
ifvhich every particular ipecies pf commerce will ahrays 
be expoied. 

The only commcrdarftate which ought to dtesA 
"iJic improviemfcnts and^itrduftry of their* hei^hbonri 
IS (hdi a one as EToHand,- whidi tsnjoying no extent 
•'of land, nor potfefliftg any native commodity, flou- 
rifii only by being the brokers, and fa6lors, and car- 
riers of others. Such a people may naturally appre* 
hend, that 4^ foon as. the neighbouring dates com^ 
to know and piirfue their interefl, they, will take into 
their own -hands the-managenvent of their afiairs, and 
deprive thqir brokers of that pro£t, which they fo^- 
•merly reaped from it. But though this coDfequenche 
wa»y 9MaraUy l)e dbeaded, it is very long before it 
takss place ; and by art and iadaftry it may be ward- 
ed for many gencvatioasi if not wholly eloded.. The 
advantage of fuperior dock and correipondence is fb 
{/eaQ diat it is not eaiily overcome; and as all the- 

tran£- 
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ttaa&dions kicitaicr hy die increafe of indnftiy in 
the nei^bouriog ftates, even a peofrfe'whofe com«i 
merte ftandson^ t^sprecarioos bafis, nay at firS 
jseap a eoniiderable frvBt from the J3oarilhing> condi« 
tion of their neighbours. The* Dutch, having mort* 
gaged all their reveBues* make not fuch a fignre in 
political tranfa^oos as formei^ ; but their commerce 
is. furely equal tot whsit it was in the middle of the 
laft century, whisn they were rec^pned among the 
jpTirfat powers of Europe. 

Werb our narrow and m^gnant pofidcs to meet 
with fuccefsy we (hould reduce all our neighbouring 
nations to the fame ftate of floth and ignorance that 
prevails in Morocco and the coail of Barbary. But 
what would be the cbnfequence ? They coul4-fend 
us no commodities : They could take nohe from us ; 
Our domeftic commerce J tfelf would languiih for want 
of emulation, example, and infbu^ion : And we our- 
ielves (hould foon fall into the iame abjeA condition 
to which we had reduced them* I fhalT therefore 

venture to acknowtedgCt that not only as a man, but 
as a Brttilh fubjed, I pray for the Houriihing com- 
merce of Germany, SpaTn, Italy, and even France 
kfelf. I am at leaft certain, that Great Britain, and 
all thefe nations, would fiourifli mere, did their fbve*^ 
teigns and minifters adopt fuch enlarged and bene- 
volent (eatiments towards, each other- . » 
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OftheBAL.AMCBOfPoWilt. 

IT is a quefliotty whether the idia of the balance of 
power be owing intirely to modern pdicy, or. 
whether ^^fhraft only has been invented in theft 
latter ages ? *Tia certainj that Xbnofhon *, in his 
inilitntion o^ Cyrvs, lepreients the combination of 
the Asiatic powers to have ari^n fipom a jiealoafy of 
the increafing force of the Mmas and Pfrsiams; 
and tho' that elegant compofidon fliould be fiippoftd 
iJtogether a romaneey this fentiment, aicribed by the 

author to the eaftern princes, is at leaft a pioof of the 
prevailing notions of antient times. • 

I9 the whole peptics of Greece, the anxiety with 
regard to the balance of power, is moft apparent, and 
is expreisly pointed oat to as, even by the antient 
hiftorians. THrcrniDBS f represents the le^e 
which was formed againft Athens, and which pnK 

ft 

a Lib. !• f Lili, u 
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duccd thcPELOPONNESiAir war, as intircly owing 
jSethk priftdple. Afid <ftef -the de^nt of Atm e»5. 
when the 'The BANS and Lacedemonians disputed 
for fovcreignty, we find, that the Athenians (as 
well as maoy fithcr ^publics) threw thcmfelvcs al- 
ways into the lighter fcale/ and endeavoured to pre- 
ftrvc the balance. They fupported Thebbs againft 
Spaiuta* Bilnfe frc«t Jviaary gaihed ty'^PAMi- 
NOiJDAs at Leuctra; after which they immediately 
went over to, the conquered, from geaerofity, as th«y 
.pretended, hut, in reality, from their jealouiy of the 
jcoaquerprs ^, , 

WHOEvfili VfllrcadDBMOSTHEi»Es's oration fbr 
•AeMEGAtoyoLitANs, may fee the utrtoft rcfine^^?. 
ments on diJs f/rindplc, which ever eritered into the 
head oFa VeneItian or English ipeculatift. And 
-epon the firft rife Of^€ Macedonian power, this 
orator immediateiy difcovered the danger, founded 
'^e aliurm thro' all Greece, and at Jail aHembbd 
that confederacy under the bannerii of Athews, 
which fought the great and decifive battle of Chae- 

RONEA. 

• - *Tis tra^ the Grecian wars are regarded by hiA 
tCM-ians as wars of emulation rather than of politics ; 
and each fiate ieems to have had more in view the 
honour of leading the reft, than any well-grounded 

• Xr^OTB. iHift. Gbab^, lib. 6. U 7. 

hopes 
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kopes of authority and dominkm. If we confider, ia^ 
deed, the fmatt number ^of inhabitaBts in any one re- 
pablic, compared to the v^hoks; the great dificulty 
of Amnhfg fieges 'in thoTe iimes» add the -exiraoidi^ 
nary bravery and diicipUne of -ev^ freeman among . 
that tiMt people ; we ifaai conchide, ^t the balance 
oif power was of itfelf fufficiently fccnrcd in Grebcsi; 
and needed not to be guarded with that caution which 
nay tie nequifite in Qther ageg; Bot Whether we kf- 
cribe Ae ^ifHog ides in jj^li the GiitfciAir fepnblica^ 
to jeaims itmulathm or jCuMtfUf .poktin^ the efefta 
were dike, i«d ^ery prevjlili«g power was fare t» 
meet wiih a wafedw^- againii iti and. that oftea 
cosfofed of itt Aiflaer ffieada and aUiei. 


T<i« i&ae pmtiifle* call k enysf «r ^mdemcer 
^hkah fr^Hced die.^Qdirvr^ qC Athens and ?«l^ 
/ifcof :$YAAP«^r«»i andr wpcUod wery atkrn wh«fc 
faniB or fower .omrtop^ed ^eielfc ; i^e fanr irno*^ 
dple, I %v Sttturally difcoveisd ittTelf in foreign {to-^ 
Udesy andf oon xaifed caenHes to the^ leading ftaKe;' 
however *modecaae in cbe'^xercife of ks aa&ority. 

.. / ' .i - ' • . - «i 

Tke PaRsi^ANmanai-iK vHb reallyy inkbibroe,' a> 
pe^ .prwi^, crompaiwl. la kka iahtectAji iTei>aUiics ;' 
and therefore it behoved him, fjfim viof/^.XiS itkty. 
more than from emulation, to intereil himielf in 
ttrir. j;i|arreb» atei .ttt ^pDx|t the. 4»ealnr. Mt 4n 
every contelf^^ This was the advic^ given by Af.of« 

BIADBS 
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BIADE8 to TtssAPHBRNBs*, and it prolonged near 
t century the date of the Persian empire ; till tlie 
negledt of it for a opaieiit^ after the fiiit appearance 
of the afpiring gcnjui of Philip, brought that lofty 
,and frail edifice to. ihe g^4nd> yvith a rapidity of 
which there act . few iAftalKe& m the hifiory of nun- 
kind. 

Thb facceflbrs of AiixAi^DeR (howed an infinite 
jealonfy of the bdlance of power ; a jealouiy foanded 
On true politics and priidence, * and which preieryed 
didindt for feveral ages the pai'titions made after the 
death of that famous con<|ueror. The fbrtone and 
ambition of J^ntigomvs ^. threatened them anew. 
with an univerfal monarchy ; but their combinatioii» 
Vkd their viAory at Ivsiri iaved thdm; And ki after 
times* we find, that as the Eafterii princes confidered 
tiie GasiKs 4uid MacedokIans' as the dfbly real mi* 
litary faidb with whom chdy had any intercourfe, they 
kept always a watchfbl eye* over that part of the 
world. The Ptolemies, in particular, fopported 
firH Aratus and the Acdabans, and then Clso^ 
utKMs king of Spa r ta, from no other view than as 
a. counferbalahce' to tiie MACEBONiitN nionarchs. 

For ^liris the accoimt wtudt Bolybiits .gives of the 
Eg Y ^ Ti A N politks ji. 

.• T«scv»« lib, §• ' ' t Dion. Sic* lib. ao. % UK s. 

Th'i 
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The reafon why 'tis fuppofed, that the anttents 
were intirely ignorant of the balance rf ponvir^ feems 
to be drawn ftom the Roma n hiftory more than the 
Grecian ; and as the tranikftions of the former.are 
generally the moft familiar to us, we have thence 
formed all our conclufions. It muft be owned, that 
the Romans never met with any fuch general combi- 
nation or confederacy againftthem, as might natural* 
ly be expedcd from their rapid conquefb and declared 
ambition; but iitrt allowed peaceably to fubdue 
their neighbours, one after another, till they extended 
their dominion over the whole known world. Not to 
mention the fabulous hifiory of their Italic wars; 
there was, upon Hannibal's invafion of the Roman 
faxt, a very remarkable crifi , which ought to have 
called op the attention of all civilized nations. It 

appeared afterwards (nor wais it diificalt to be obfervr 
ed at the time) * that this was a conteft for univerfal 
emjure ; and yet no prince or flate feems. to have 

been in the leaft alarmed about the event or iflue of 
the quarrel. Ph i li p of Mac ed on remained neuter, 
till he iaw the victories of Hannibal ; and then 
moft imprudently form^ an alliance with the con- 
queror, upon terms (liU more impruident. He flipn- 
lated, that he was to zMt the Carthaginian date 


* It was obierved by fome, as appears by the fpeech of Ag'i- 
LAvsof NAVffACTVM, iaafeaecalconpeisofOasscs* See 
PoLTB. lib. 5. cap* 104^ . * 
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in their oonqueft of It a t y ; after which they enga- 
ged to .fend ov^er forces ittto^mscE, to affift him in 
fubduii^ the GiificiAN conidiOBwealtihs *. 

The Rhooian and Achaean republics are much 
celebrated by antienthiftorians for their wifdom and 
found policy; yet both of them ailifled the Romans 
in their wars againll Philip and Antiochus. And 

what may be efleemed ilill a ftronger proof, that this 
maxim was not familiarly known in thofe ages ; no 

antient author has ever remarked the imprudence of 
the/e meafures, nor has even blamed that abfurd trea- 
ty above mentioned, made by Philip with the Car- 
thaginians. Princes and flatefmen may in all ages 
be blinded in their, reaibnings with regard to events^ 
beforehand : Bat 'tis fomewhat extraordinary> that 
liiflprians, aTterwardsy ihoald not form a founder 
judgmeiit of them. 

MasshvissAi Attal^its, PatJsiA's, iii fttisfying 
their private pafiions, were, ail of them, die inllru- 
ments of the Roman greatnefs ; and never feem to 
tave "fuli>^ed, that they were forging their own 
chains, while they advanced tlie conquefts of their 
ally. A fimple treaty and agreement between Ma s s x« 
NissA and the Carthaginians, fo much required 
by mutual intere(l| barred the Romans from all ^lu 

* TiTi LxTXi lib. t|p Cip^ 9!3« 

tranoQ 
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banceinto Africa, and pfefenred liberty to illaii- 
kind* 

Th£ only prince we meet with in the Roman hiC 
tory, who kcms to have underftood the bahmce of 
power* is Hiero king of Syracvsb. Thp* that 
ally of Rome, he fent aHiftance to the Carthaci- 
zfiAJfs^ daidng the war of theauxiliaiiet: "• £ftirem- 
*' ing it, requiiite/' faya Fotraius*, " both iti> 
*' order to retain his doninioss in Sicily, and ta^ 
" preierve the Roman frirndbip, that Carthaob 
f ihonld be fafe ; leH by it& fall the remaining power. 
" ihould b&able» without con^aft or oppofition, tO) 
*f execute every purpoie, and uiid4trtaking. Andl 
'< here he a£ted with^ great wiiHom and. prudence.: 
'< For that is never, on any account, .tt> be overlook-; 
'< ed ; nor ought fiich a force ever to be thrown into* 
** one. hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring 
** ftaatesfromdefeAding their rights agaiod. it." Here. 
]a,the aim.ofm^mpc^tia poii^d oiK. in e;(prefr) 

In (Hort, the maxim of preferving the balance of 
power is founded fo much on common fenfe and ob« 
TO>us reafoning, that 'tis impoffible it could altogether 
have eicaped antiqultys where we find, in other par- 
ticdars, fomaoyv marks of deep penetration anddif*. 
cernment If it was not fo generally known and ac- 

e Lib. X* capt S3, 
z knowledged 
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knowledged as at prefent^ it had, at leaft an inflaence 
on all the wifer and more experienced prinees and po- 
liticians. And indeed, even at prefent, however ge- 
nerally known and acknowledged among fpeculative 
reafoners, it has not, in pra^Uce, an authority much 
more exteniive among thofe who govern the world. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, the form 

of government eftablifhed by the northern conquer- 
ors, incapacitated them, in a great meafure, from far-' 
ther conqaeftsy and long maintained each ibite in its 
proper boundaries. But when vailalaige and the feu* 
dal militia were abolifhed, mankind were anew a- 
larmed by the danger of univeHal monarchy, from 
the union of fo many kingdoms and principalities in 
die peribn of the emperor Charles. But the power' 
rf the hottfe of Austr ia, founded on extenfive bat 
divided dominions, and their riches, derived chiefly 
horn mines of gold and ifilver, were more likely to 
decay, of themfelves, {rom internal defers, than to 
overthrow all the bulwarks raifed againft thenu In- 
lefs than a century, ihe force of that violent and 
haughty race was ihattered, their opulence diflipated, 
their (jplendour eclipfed. A new power fucceeded, 
more formidable to the liberties of Europe, poflef-* 
ii'ng all th'e advantages of the former, and labouring 
under none of its defe&s ; except a ihare of that fpi^ 
rit of bigotry and perfecutidn, with which the hou(e 

of 
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#f AvsTftiA wore ib long/and ftill are lb smch ut* 
»tittttd« 

Eu&oPE has now, for above a centary« remaiaed 
on the defenfive againfl the greateft force that ever* 
perhaps* was formed by the ^ivil or political combina- 
tion of inankind. /^ And fuch is the influence of the 
rnasdm here treated of» that tho* that ambitio^us na- 
tion, ifi the five laft general wars» have been vi^or* 
ions in four *, and uniuccefsfal only in one f, th^y 
have not much enlarged their dominions* nor acqui- 
red a total aicendant over Europe. There remains 
rather room to hope, that, by maintaining, the reiir* 
tance ibme time, the natural reyplutious of human 
affursy together with unforefeen events and accidents, 
may guard us againft univerial monarchy, and pre- 
ferve the world from fo great an evil. 

Ih the three laft of thefe general wars, Britain 
has flood foremofl in the glorious ftrU'ggle ; and fhe 
ftill maintains ho* fiatiOD, as gpardiaii of the general 
liberties of Evaopt^ acfd ^patron of mankitid. Befide- 
her advantages of riches dnd fituation, her people are* 
animated with fucif a national Spirit, and are fo fully 
fenfible of the inellimable bleffings of their govern, 
ment, l^arwe may hope their vigour never will lan^ 

^ Thofe ccndttdedliythciieaceAf.yie PvRktfiis, Kims-) 

f ThatccncUded'^y tbepeaecof UTftiCMT. • ' 

gulih 
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gfoiiKJiTifo'iieGefiary aiii^QJaftlaiiairfrtfV OntlMcoii^ 
trary, if we may judge by the paft» their paffiomite 
ardour feems rather to require feme moderation ; and 
they have oitener erred from a laudable excefs than 
from a blameable deficiency. 

lN*th&y&yf place^ we fcem ttyhavc bten mone pof^ 
fbflbd with- the antient GitFEx Q>irit oFjeafous Emu- 
lation, than adnated widi Ihe prudenfr views of mo* 
dern politics. Our Wars with Prancv have been be^ 
gun with* jttftice> and even, perhaps from neceffity ; 
but have always been too far pufhed from obftinacy^ 
and'paffiom The fame peacr whicli was afterwards' 
made at Rvswicr in 1CJ97, was ofleredfo early aSi'thi^ 
liinety-two; that concluded at UxRECHr in* 17 12 
might have been^finifhed oh as good conditions at 
Gertruytenberg in the eight; and we might 
haveg^yep atFR ancfort, in ^743^ tht fiuneterms, 
whtcb we wer^ glad, to accifptof: a^Ai« Uh^&HAni 
^%,hh^in. the forty^ej^ti. Itoe thiea vm ^e^ that 
al^n^ehalf 0f oi^ ^Mar»^wMi PRAi9e»» jwd aQoisripiil^^ 
lie debtS) ar« o^ing more to our own imprud^ ve^ 
hemenoe, tha^k (o.the ambition of onr neighbours* 

\ 

I« theyrcoM^ptece,. we ai« fo declared in our op- 
pofition to French power, and ib alert in defence of 
out allien, . thatj^ thfey/ial^Ki^^edBQit' t^hovr fiftte^as 
npon their own; and^ eafpe^iig to^carry^^R w^ a^ 
our expence^ refufe-all xeaibaabie terms of acoomino* 

dation. 
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datioiu Hahifii fitbjtQas^ ianquam fuos ; ffUest ut 
oUinQu All the world knows» that the fafttous vote 

• 

of the Hoaie of C^mmonsy in the beginning of the 
lad parliament, with the profefled humour of the na- 
tion, made the queen of Hungary inflexible in her 
terms, and prevented that agreement with Prussia, 
which would immediately have reftored the general 
tranquillity of £u r o p e . 

In the third place, we are fuch true combatants, 
that, when once engaged, we l6(e all contern for 
ourielves and our poilerity, and confider only how 
we may beft annoy the enemy. To mortgage our re* 
venues at ia deep a rate, in wars, where we were on« 
ly acceflbrles, was furely the mod fatal delufion, that a 
nation, who had any pretenilon to politics and pru- 
dence, has ever yet been guilty of. That remedy of 
funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather a poifon, 
ought, in all reafon, to be reserved to the laft extre- 
mity ; and no evil, but the greateft and mofl urgent, 
fhould ever induce us to embrace fo dangerous an ex* 
pedient. 

These ezceiles, to which we have been carried, ar« 
prejudicial \ and may, perhaps, in time, become ftill 
more prejudicial another way, by begetting* as is 
ufnal, the pppofite extreme, and rendering us totally 
carelefs and fupine with regard to the fate of Europe. 
The Athbnj ANS> from the mofi bufUing, intriguing. 

Vol* II. G warlike 
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warlike people of Grbece, finding their esiior in 
thrafting themfelves into every qoairel, abandoned all 
attention to foreign aiFairs; and in ao coateft ever 
took p^ty on cither fide, ^exc^t by their flatteries 
and complaisance to the viAor. 

Enormous monarchies, fach as Europe at pre- 
ient is direatened with, are, probably, de{b*u£Uye to 
human nature ; in their progrefs, in their continu- 
ance *9 and even in their down^, which never can 
be very diftant from their eflabliiEment. The mili- 
tary genius which aggrandized the monarchy, fbon 
leaves the court, the capital,«and the center of fuch a 
government ; while the wars are carried on at a great 
diflance, and interefi: fo fmall a part of the flate. The 
antient nobility, whofe alFedUons attach them to their 
fovereign, live all at court ; and never will accept of 
military employments, which would carry them to 
remote and barbarous frontiers, where they are dif^ 
tant both from their pleafure and their fortune. The 
arms of the flate muft, therefore, be trufled to merce* 
nary Grangers, without zeal, without attachment, 
without honour; ready on every occafion to turn 
them againjft the prince, and join each defperate mate- 
content, who offers pay and plunder. This is the 
neceffiry prog^& of human affairs: Th» humaa 

* If the Roman empire wat of advantage, it could only pro* 
c^d from this, that mankind werje generally in a very diforderly, 

cQBdkkai, before its eftabli&iacatt 

MtVf 
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eattire checks itfelf in its airy devations : Thas am- 
bition blindly labours for the deilrudion of the con- 
^neror, of his family, and of every thing near and 
dear to him. Tlw Bourbons, trading to the fup* 
port of their brave, faithful, antl aifeflionate nobility, 
would poih their advantage, without referve or limi- 
tation. Theie, while fired with glory and emulation, 
can bear the fatigues and dangers of war ; but never 
would fubmit to languilh in the garrifons of Hun- 
CARY or Lithuania, forgot at court, and (acri« 
£ced to theintrigoesof every minion or miftreis, who 
apprAiches the prince. The tit)ops are filled with 
Cravates and Tartars, Hussars andCossAcs; 
intermingled, perhaps, with a few foldiers of fortune 
from the better provinces : And the melancholy fate 
of the Roman emperors, from the fame caufe, is re« 
newed over and over again, till the£nal diflblution 
«f th« monardiy. 
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TH E R E it ft maximy that prevail! among tfaofe 
i^Aom Hk this coui^ry we call ways amd nuant 
mtn^ and who are denommated Finaneitrs and Maka* 
thrstn Franc By ^bat tnfery new tax creatisa new 
eiilitj in theJnbjeQ U tear ii, and that each increafe 
pf public burdens inereefis jnroportiot^l^ tbe indufiry 
ef thepe$fU. This maxim is of fuck a nature as i«> 
oioft likely to be extremely abufed ; and is fo much 
the more dangerous* that its truth cannot be altoge- 
ther denied \ but it muft be owned, when kept within 
certain boonds, to have fome foundation in reafon 
and experience. 

When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are 
confumed by the common people, the neceiliiry con- 
ieqaence may feem to be, that either the poor muft 
retrench fomething from their way of living, or raife 
their wages, fb as to make the burden of the tax fall 
intirely upon the rich. But there is a third confe* 

quence^ which very often follows upon taxes, vix, 

G 3 that 
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^hac the poor increafe their induflfy, perform more 
wtn+r, arrd live » wcS ay before, whhour demanding 
more for their labour. Where taxes are moderate, 
are laid oi^ gradoajl/, and aifedi not the nece^&ries of 
life, this^aoiUtfquence natwallf fellows; and 'tis cer- 
tain, that fuch difficulties often (erve to excite the in- 
duiliy of a people, and render t2^m more opulent 
and laborious, than others, who enjoy the greateft 
advantages. For we may obferve, as a parallel in- 
danoc, that tke moft commeitiai'^ifti^oAs hav6 not*^- 
waye poffeded the gfeateft e7|ent of fb^tile li^ i bift> 
on theceRtfary> that they have labotiped tmckr mu^ 
iiy natural difad^antage . Ttrb, AxfiBfKS, Car- • 
TtiAGE, Rhodes, Genoa, VEKic»,'HotLAND, are 
ftroug examples to this purpofe; And" tn a!i hiftory, 
we ^d only three inftaiicts of hrgeand fertile conn- ' 
tries, whichhave poflfefledinacfr tri8e ; thfe-lSlE th e Ic- 
lanDs, England,' and FRA^ir. Thfe' t«r'b for-^ 
met feem to have been allured by the advantages of 
their maritime lituatioA. and the necefllty they fay un- 
der of , frequenting foreign ports, in order' to procure 
wjut their, own ■rlimatft ttfukd them.. ..And as- to 
FaAiiCE» trade has come very late into that kingdom^ 
aad fbems to have been the eifed. of refledion and 
obfervation in an ingenious and enterprifing peoplc» 
who remarked the immenfe riches acquired by fuch* 

of the neighbouring nations as cultivated navigatioa 
and commexce. 
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The places mentioned by Cicero *, as pofle^d 
of the greateft annmerce in his tixne, are A lex an- 

DRIA9 CoLCHOSy TYRSy SlDOK, AnDROS, Cy- 

»Ri7s« Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, By- 
ZANTIUM,. Lesbos, Smyrna, Miletum, Coos* 
A 11 theie, except Alexandria, were ei ther fmall 
iilaods, or narrow territories. And that city owed 
its trade intirely to the happinefs of its fituation. 

Since therefore fome natural necefTities or difad- 
vantages may be thought favourable to induilry, why 
may not artificial burdens have the fame ciFe£t ? Sir 
William Temple f, we may obferve, afcribes the 
ifldufhy of the Dutch intirely to necefiity, proceed* 
ing from their natural diiadvantages ; and illuflrates 
his do&ine by a very Uriking comparifon with Ire- 
la nd ; ** where," iays he, ** by the largenefs and 
•* plenty of the foil, and fcarcity of people, all things 
*^ neeefiary to life are fb cheap, that an induibious 
*' man, by two days labour, may gain enough to 

'* feed him the reft of the week. Which I take to 

• 

** be a very plain ground of the lazinefs attributed to 
" the people. For men naturally prefer eafe before 
•• labbur, and will nqt take pains if they can live 
** idle ; tho* when, by neceflity, they have been in* 
*' tired to it, they cannot leave it, being grown a 

• EpiA. ad Att* lib. 9. ep. ii. 

t Accewit of tSte Nxtrcbl am»8^ Chapi ^ 

G 4 ** cuftom 
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'* cuftom Hcceffary to their health, and to their rtry 
* entertainment. Nor perhaps is the change harder* 
*• from conflant eafe to labour, than from conftant 
" labour to eafe." After which the author proceeds 
t ) confirm his doflrine, by enumerating, as abore* 
the places where trade has mod flourifhed, in antient 
and modem times ; and which are commonly obferv- 
ed to be fuch narrow confined territories, as beget a 
neceffity for induflry. 

*Ti? always obferved, in years of fcarcity, if it be 

not extreme, that the poor labour more, and really 

live better, than in ye^rs of great plenty, when they 

indulgethemielves in fSlenefs and riot. I have been 

_ told, by a considerable manufadtufer, that in the year 

1 740^ when bfead and provifions of all kinds were 
very dear, his workmen not only made a fhift to live, 
» but paid d<;bts, which they had contraded in for^ier 
years, that were much ' more favourable and abun- 
dant t* 

This dodlrlne, therefore, with regard to taxes, 
may be admitted in fome degree : But beware of the 
abufe. Exorbitant taxes, like extreme ncceffity, de« 
ilroy induftry, by producing defpair ; and even be- 
fore they reach .this pitch, they raife the wages of the 
labourer and manufadurer, and heighten the price of 
all commodities. An attentive difintereded iegiflature 

f To this purpofe /ee alio Eifay I. at the end* 

wiH 
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will obfenre the point, when the enolament cea/es, 
and the prejadice begins : But as the contnuy cha* 
raster is much more common, 'tis to be feared that 
taxes, all over Europs, are multiplying to fuch a 
degree* as will intirely cruih all art and indaftiy ; thoV 
perhaps, their firft increafe, together with other cir« 
camfiaaoesy taij^ have oontribnted to the giowth of 
defe advantages^ 


Thb beft tax9 are fach ai are levied upon coiT'^ 
(amptions, tfycdtSLy diofe of Inxmy ; becaoie fuch 
taxes are lefs felt hy the people. They feem, in Come 
meafure, voluntary f finceamjitn ma^ chufe how far 
he will ufe die cbmmocBty vt^d is taxed : They are 
paid gradually and infeniibly : Andbeing confound* 
ed with the natural price of the commodity, they are 
Icarcely perceived by the coofiimers. Their only dif* 
advantage is, that they are expenfive in the levying. 

Taxis upon pofleffions are levied without ex- 
pence; but have every odier diiadvantage. MoSt 
lEates, however, are obliged to have recourfe to them, 
in order to fbpjdy the deficiencies of theother.. 

BtJT Ae moft pernicious of dl taxes are thofe 
wftich are arbitrary. They are commonly converted^' 
ty ihm flunagement, into puniihrnenti cm indnftry ;; 
and alfis by Iheir unavoidable inequality, are more 
giievcfuf dian by the real buiden whidi Aey impofe, 

G s. Tlr 
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'Till iurpcifing^ therefone^ to fee tbw. have place 
among aoy <iviB3;i?d |ieople. . . / . -. , 

In general, aU polf-taxes, even wlien not sMt a nay, 
which they commonly^ are^ may be efleetned di»g«ir* 
ous : Becacrfe it h ib eafr}r ibr the fbrereign' tcF add- » 
Httle mom vndrtt, 'Mh ttiem, mth tiieflmi dHiialicM» ^ 
that theie taxes are apt to become ^iwfgflhmr^tfpidu' 
five and intolerable. On the other hand, a duty up- 
on commodities checks ftfelf ; annf apran:e wiH ibon 
find/ that an increaie of the imbotf'Ts' no increale of 
hi& revenue. It^ is , not eafy^p there'fore> for a people 
to be altoeethef ruined .By fuch taxes. 

HiST.ORXANS inform us^ that one of the chief cau- 
fe.s pf the defi:ru6\ion of tfie^OM a^h ftatc^ was the at- 
teration which Const AN TIN B introduced into the fi- 
sances, by fuBditating an univerfalfpoll-taxy in lieu 
of almioft a}i the tith^s> cuftooM^ and excifes. which 
iorJiiQp^ly compofed ihe jevenu^ of the .^j^irf . . .Thjf. 
people^ in^U ijxe provinces^ w^i^ iagri^dAd ^d qp^^ 
prefTed by tbe;jfiuHi6ALc:««iy that tbey|wereg^tOttakfi^ 
refuge under the copquering arms of the barbarians ; 
nvhok ^amijoim, ^ th^ had isyifcf o^ceflpfief ^d 
led art». was. found pr^ffixabk tf the. reined .^ranimr 
oftheRoHAi's. /. . u! , ./: i 


•J ' 


Thx»i^. is A^ preYaiUns opinion,, that $11 .^laxesi^ 
bl^wever levied, fall upon the land at lad. Such an* 

opinion 
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oinnion may be ofeful in Bri taik, by checking the 
bmded gentlemen, in whofe ban<la our legiflature is 
lodged, and making them prelerve great regard for 
trade and indoftry. But I mufi confefs, that thi^ 
principle, tho' firft advanced by a celebrated writer, 
has (o little appearance of realbn, that, were it not for 
hia anthority, it had never been received by any 
body. Eveiy man, to be fure, i* defiroui of pufhing 
off'from himfelf the burden of any tax. which ii iin- 
pofed, and laying it npoo others : But n every maa 
has die lame inclination, and is upon the defenfive i 
no let of men can be fuppofed to prevail altogether 
in this conteft. And why the landed gentleman 
Ibould be the viCUm of the whole, and (hould not be 
able to defend himlelf, as well as others are, I can- 
sol readily imagine. All tradefmen, indeed, would 
willingly prey upon him, and divide him among 
them, if they could : Bnt diia inclination they a^ 
ways hare, tfao* no taxes were leried j and the fame 
methods, by which he guards agatnft the irapofition 
of traddinen before taxes, will lerve him afterwards, 
and make th; m fhare the burden with him. 

I iHALL conclude this fiibjeA with <Aknaig, that 
we have, with regard to taxes, an infiance of what 
frequently happens in political inllitations, that the 
conlequences of things are diametrically oppofite to 
what we Ihould expert on the firft appearance. 'Tis 
iegard«d as t fundamental, maxim of the Turkish 
Q 6 govern 
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government That the Gran^l Signior^ tho' abiblute maf- 
ter of the lives and fortunes of each individual, has na 
authority to impofe a new tax ; and every Otto- 
man prince, who has made fuch an attempt, either 
has been obliged to retra^, or has found the fatal 
elFeds of his perfeverance. One would imagine, that 
this prejudice or eilabliihed opinion were the ^imt^ 
barrier in the world againft oppreffion j yet 'tis cer- 
tain, that its tSt&. is quite contrary. The emperor^ 
having no regular method of increaiing his revenue, 
muil allow all ^he balhaws and governor* to opprefk 
and abuie the fubje£^s : And theie he fqueezes aftec 
their return from their government. Whereas, if he 
could impofe a new tax, like our European prin- 
ces, his intereft would fo far be united with that of 
his people, that he would immediately feel the bad 
eiieds of theie diforderly levies of money, and would 
find, that a pound, raifed by. general impofidon,, 
would have lefs pernicious effeds, than a ihilling tar 
ken lA fo uaequal and scbitrary a manner^ 
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OfPuBz^ic Crbdit* 

r appears to have Jbeen the common pnEdcc of 
antiquity, to make provifion, in time of peace> 
for the neceffitiea of war» and to hoard up treafusea 
before-handy as the inilruments either of conqueA or 
defence ; widiout trufting to extraordinary impofts, 
much kA to borrowfaig. in times of d«R>nler and cen* 
fuiion. Befides the immenfe foms above mentioned \ 
which were amaflcd by Athens, and by the Pro- 
LEifiEs, and other fucceffiw of Alexander i we 
learn frem Plato +, that the frugal Lacedemo- 
nians had alfo colleaed a great treafure; and Aa-^ 
aiAN % and Plwtaecb | fpcdfy the riches which 


I PtwT. in wt4i Alix, He makes thefe tieaiitfes amoinit 
CD So,ooo talenti, or about 15 miHiom AerU QyntTVt 
CvETivt (tib. 5. Cap.a,) fkfa, thtt,AfcEXAjr»^«. fi»n4 !• 
Svf A abote 50^000 ta]i»ti» 
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Alexander got pofleflion of on the cooqueft of 
SysA and Eulazaka^ and which were referved, 
ibmeof theniy from the time of Cyrus. IT f* "re- 
member right, the icriptnre alfo mentions the tteafore- 
of He z E lu AXL and the Js w i s ff princes ; as profane 
hiftory doe» riiat of Pitilif and Persbus, kings of 
Ma«edon. The antient republics of Gavl had 
commonly lai^ fmnt in lefiure 4^ Every one knows- 
the treafure feized in Rome by Julius Casar, dur- 

• 

ing the civil wars ; and we ^nd afterwards, that thr 
wifer emperors, August us, Tiberius, Vespasian^ 
Sever us, tiTr. always di^vered the prudent fbre-» 
fight, of faving great tarns againfl any public exi- 
gency, 

^ OfT the.e^attaEjr, our oiedem expedient, which ha*, 
become very gieaeial, is to moitgag^ the pi^ic reve<r 
nues^ and to truft that pofterity, daring peace» will 
^ay 0^ the inciunbrances coatradled during die pr»- 
cq^ipg war t Arid they having befisre their «yes, fi» 
good ^ example of their wife fathers, have the fame 
priidfetjit reliai^ce 9n dieir pofienty ; who, atlafi, fioia 
neceffity more than choice, are obliged to place the 
fame confidence in a new poUemy* -But not to wafte 
time in declaiming againfl a pradtice which appears, 
lyiinaus, beyond the evidence of an hundred demon* 
flntioM V it ieems^pKtty j^ppaKBV that tbe antient. 

4 Stiabo> Lib* 4* 
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siaddmr aitf, m ihkra^tOt, 'madl fibre prijdbitthui 
ihc^TooAemi ar^nthtnt^'thehtterHad'bedi.coiifiiied 
within Come reafbnable bdan3s, ^andliadever, in*8n]r 
inftance, been attended with fucH frugality, in time 
of peace, as to difeharge the debts incurred by an ex- 
penfive war. For why ihould the cafe be fo very di£> 
ferent between the public and an indmdnal, as ,ta 
make us eftabli(h fuch different maxims of conduA for 
each ? If the funds of the former be greater, its 
OBDcflary expences aie* pioportioAaUy ]si]^;er;. if Its 
relbiiici»be nmie moieious, the^ are not in/bde ^b. 
andasiti ftameflioiiidvbecdeulMeA for ai modi loa*< 
gcr diiradba, than the- dkte of a fii^W lift> or 4^ft 

of a family, it (houldemliraddtnaxiks; large, duraUe,. 
and generous, fnitaM^' to ite%pdfed* extent of its' 
exigence. To trufl to^ dknces and temporary exv 
pedients, iSf indeed, what thie neceffity of htmxa» af>' 
fairs frequently redikes us to ; but vHioevet rohmimlf 
^pend oh ibcbrefotifces^'haire notn^efity^, but tb^ 
own follyv to atcufe fb^- theii^ misfbituites,^ when any 
Vochbeflddicnr; ' 

: If the abufirs of treaTaws' b« dangeroiiSr either by» 
^npfinfi the fiaxe in. rafii enterpxazes, or makiag it 
ni^e& ndlj^ry (Ufci^i|u^. in coofidonceof its riches 1 
the abufe^of uioftgi^^gs^e more certaj^ /uid inevi- 
table ; poverty^ impotence^ and fubj^^ftijc^i to.foreiga' 

powcrs.^ 

Ac- 
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AccoKDiKC CO ncMierii poiky, war is attended, 
with every deftruAhrecirciHBfhace; lofiofmen, i&- 
ciieaie of taxes, decay of a>ininerce» difltpatioa of 
noneyy plunder by Tea and land. According to an- 
tient maxims, the opening of the public treafare, aa 
it produced an uncommon alEuence of gold and ill- 
ver, ferved as a temporary encpuragement to indufhy» 
and atoned, in fbme degree, for the inevitable cala* 
mitles of war. ... 

What then fhall we fiiy to the new paradox. That 
pobEc incnmbrances are, of diemfehres, advantage-- 
out, independent of chi6 necefity of contradoig them f 
and that any ftate^ even though it were not prefled by 
a foreign enemy, could not poffibly have embraced a 
wiier expedient for promoting commerce and riches^ 
than to create funds, and de1>ts, and taxes, without 
limitation I Diicoarfea, iacli as th^ might naturally 
have pafled for trials of wit among rhetoricians, like 
the panegyrics on fcUy and a fever, on Bvsiats and 
NaaOy had we not feen fuch abfiud maxims patio- 
nized hf great miniflers, and by a whole party 
among us. And theie pussfing aiguments, (for they 
deferve not the name oTipedons) Aongh diey coirid 
not be the Ibnndation of Lad Oaroao's condn^ 
fer he had more ienfe; ferved at leaft to keep hir 
partizans ill oonntenancey andpeiplexthe nuietftand* 
ing of the natiom 

LsT- 
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Let tts examine the confeqoences of pablic debts, 

both hi oar domeiUc management, by theur influence 

on commerce and indaHry; and in otir foreign trani^ 

tdions> by their elFed on wars and negoti^ions. 

There is a word, which is here in the mouth of 
tvery body, and which, 1 find, has alio got abroad, 
and is much employed by foreign writers *, in imita* 
tion of the English ; and this is, circulation. 
This word ferves as an account of every thing ; aild 
though I confefs, that I have fought for its meaning' 
in the present fubjeft, ever fince I was a fchool-boy, 
I have never yet been able to difcover it. Wliat 
poffible advantage is there which the nation can reap 
by the eaiy transference of dock from bind^to hand ? 
Or is there any parallel to be drawn from the circula- 
tion of other compiodities, to that of chequer-notes 
and In D I A bonds ? Where a manufacturer has a quick 
fale of his goods to the merchant, the merchant to thp 
ihopkeeper, the ihopkeeper to his cuftomers ; this en- 
livens induftry, and gives new encouragement to the 
firft dealer or the manufadurcr, and all his tradefnien, ' 
and makes them produce more and better commodi- 
ties of the fame fpecies. A fla^nation is here perni- 
cious, wherever it happens ; becaufe it operates back* 
wardf, and flops or benumbs the indufb-ious hand in 

* Ml LOW, Dv ToT» Law, in the pamphlets published ia 

ftAMCl. 

iu 
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its prodaftion of what h afcful to human life. But 
what production we owe to Change-alley, or even 
what confumption, except that of coffee, and pen, ink, 
and paper, I have not yet learned ; rior can one fore- 
fee the lofa or decay of any one beneficial commerce 
or commodity, though that place and all its inhabi- 
tants were for ever buried in the oceaa. 

But though this term has never been explained by 
jthofe who infid fo much on the advantages that refult 
from a circulation, there feems, however, to be fome 
benefit of a fimllar kind, arifing from our incum* 
brances : As, indeed, what human evil is there, which 
is not attended with fome advantaged This we (hall 
endeavour to Aplain, that we may eflimate the weight 
which we ought to allow it. 

Public /ecuritles &re with us become 2kkkidal 
money, and pafs as readily at the current price as 
gold or filver. Where-ever any profitable undertaking 
offers itfelF, however expenfive, there are never want- 
ing hands enough to embrace it ; nor need a trader, 
who has fums in the public ftocksi fear to launch oat 
into the moil extentive trade ; fince he is poflefled of 
funds, which will anfyver the mofi fudden demand* 
that can be made upon htm. No merchant thinks it 
nece&ry to keep by him any confidetable caih. Bank- 
dock, or India bonds, efpecially the latter, ferve all 
the famepurpofea; becaofehecaa difpofe of them, oc 

pledge 
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pbdge then to a baaker, i« a quarter of an hoiir; 
and at the fame time they are.not idle, eren srhen in 
his fcritoire, but bring him hi aconffant revenue. Jir 
fliort, our naticmal debts famini merchants with a (pe- 
des of money, that is continii^ly multiplying in their 
hands, and produces fure gain, bcfides the profits of 
their commerce. This muft enable them to trade 
upon lefs profit. The finall profit of the merchant 
renders the commodity cheaper, caufes & greater con« 
fomption, quickens the labour of the common people, 
and helps to (gread «rt8 and indu&y thxough the 
whole fociety. 

V 

There are al(5, we may obierve,, in EiroLAVDt 
and. in all ftatcs, which have both commerce and pub- 
Ik debts, aietofmeii) whoareJialf-merthants, half- 
Aock-holderay ' and may be fuppo^ed wilting to tra&' 
for fmall profits ; becauft commerce is not their prin- 
dpsd or Cole fupport, and their revenues in the funds 
^ a fure reiburce for themfelves and their families. 
Were there no funds, great merchants would have no 
expedient for realizing or iecuring any part of their 
profit, but by making purchafesof land ; and land has 
^^^aay diiad vantages in comparifon of fund». Requiring 
more care and infpedlion, it divides the time and at- 
tention of the merchant ; upon any tempting oiFer or 
C3cttaordinary accideniin trade,, it is not fo eafily con-: 
verted into money; and as it attrads too much, b*th^ 

by 
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by the many natural pleafuics it affords, and tbe av- 
thority it gives, it ibon converts the citizen into tlie 
country gentleman. More men, therefore, with large 
fiecks and incomes, may naturally be fuppoied to 
continue in trade, where there are public debts : and 
this, it muft be owned, is of fome advantage to com* 
merce,. by diminifhing its profits, promoting circula" 
tion, and encouraging induftry *^. 

But, in oppofioon to the/e two favourable drcom- 
fiances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh - 
the many difadvantages whidi attend our public 
debts, in the whole interior oeconolny of the Hate : ' 
You will find no companion between the ill and the 
good which refult from them. 

Firfi, ^Tis certain, that national debts canfe a 
mighty conflnencej>f people and riches, to the capital, 
by the great fams which are levied in the provinces 
to pay the intereft of thofe debts ; and perhaps, too, 
by the advantages in trade above mentioned, which 
they give the merchants in the capital above the reft 
of the kingdom. The queflion is. Whether, in oar 

• On this head, I fliall obfenre, without iaterrvpttng xht 
thread of the argument, that the moltiplicitjr of oar public . 
debts ferves rather to fink the interefl, and that the more the 
govern irent borrows, tbe cheaper may they expe^ to -borrow j 
contrary to 6rft appearance, and contrary to common opinion. 
The profits of trade have an influeace on intereft. S'ee'* 
EOaylV. 

caff. 
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cafeyi it be for the pnUic intereft, diat (o mtny pri- 
vileges:ihoiild be c onfc rfcd on Lokdon, whkb hat 
.already aimed at £ich anc^iinoorfizf^ aadftemt 
ftill inaeafing ? Some men are ^prehenfire of the 
conieqoences. For my part, I cannot forbear think* 
iBg, diat tho* the head is nndoubtedly too big for 
the bodyf yet t&at great city is lb happily fitnated; 
that its exceffive bulk canfiis left inconrenience than 
even-a fmaller capital to a gicater kingdom. Therd 
is more di^Terence between the prices of all provifions 
in Paris and Lancviooc, than bcfv^een thofe in 
London and YoaKSBiRB. 

Secaif4^j Public ftocks, being a kind of paper* 
credit, have all the diiadvant^ges attending that ipe* 
cies of money. They baniih gold and filver from the 
moft confideraible commerce <of the flate, reduce them 
to common circulation^ and by that means render all 
provifions and labour deaier than otherwife they 
4¥0idld be. 

Thirdly 9 The taxes whkh are levied to pay th^ 
interefts of thefe debts, are a check Upon induftry, 
heighten the price of labOor, and are an oppreffion on 
the poorer ,ib]t. 

Fturthijf As foreigners poflefs a (hare of our na- 
tional funds, they render the public, in a manner, tri- 
butary to them, and may in time occafion the tranf«^ 
port of our people and our lodu^. 
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alwaifsiii/tlieliflaikitf idl^.pcof^ who hfcvn^^trnw 
t«vMiis» otarfttaii0gi9e>gnatJMcoiinBBaiiiAt to «a 

iiiclsfi and onaare lift. 

BtfT' tho* the ijijujy which adfes to commerce and 

indu&7 from oar ^uUi^liin^ * wiU-^po^, vpsfi bt^ 
Janciog the .wholes ^my- oqi^^Ue,.. it is tsivi^ ia 
compariion of the pi^sjiiflice ii^Kh; jpefiil^ to the Aate 
f onfidered as a bod^r politic, which mvi& ibpport itfelf 
ia ti^e fociety of nations, and hayc various tcanfa£HoQS 
with other ftatesy in wars apd negotiations. The ill, 
there, is pore and unmixed, without any favourable 
circumftMiee to atone (br k: mti 'tis an ill too of a 

r 

^nature ^ bigheftandimoft impcAtarit. 

Wfi have, indeed,- been tokl» thait the public is ao 
weaker upon aeeouni of st^ debts ; fince jdiey a^e moft- 
)y due aiiKmg oudelves, tand bnog as mach pxcpeqr 
to one as they take from another, ^is like traiifefi- 
ring rooney^ from the right hand to the left s which 
leaves the perfbn neither richer nor poorer than before, 
Siidh loofi reaifonings and fpedous comparisons will 
always pais» where we jadg;e not upon principles. I 
aik, Isitpoffible, in the nature ofthii^, to oveif)uf-> 
then a nation with taxes, ev^en where the fovece^gn 
refides among them ? The very doubt feexna extra- 
vagant; fince 'tis refuUite in every CQmmQnweakh« 
that there be a ceniaiii proportion ebferved Jbetvveca 

the 
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dte labotioas aad th« idlt part of it. Bot if all our 
pcc&nt taxes be mortfaged^ mnft w« not invest «ew 
«net? And Biaj not thit natter be ouxkd to a length 
that is minoiis aad deftroAive f 

In every nation, tkere are always tome methods of 
levying money more eafy than others, fiutable to the 
way of living of the people, and die commodities 
they make uie o£ la £aiTA im« the exciies upon 
malt aad beer afibf4 a very large revenue ; becaufe 
the operations of malting and brewing are very tedi- 
onsy and are impoflible to be concealed ; and at the 
fame time, thefe commodities are not Co abiblutely 
neceflary to life, as that die TZxAti^ their price would 
voy much afFeffc the poorer fort, ^hefe taxes being 
all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new ones ! what 
vexation and ruin of the poor ! 

DoTiBs vfcm confinnpcions are moi^cqaal and 
cafy than thofe upon poficffions. What a io6 to the 
pnblicy that the fbnner are all exhaufted, and diat wo 
mnft have reconiie to tke more grievoas nethed of 
levying taxes ! 

Wbue all the proprietors of land only ftewards to 
die jubliCy muH not neceflity force them tx> praOlfe 
all the arts of oppreffion ded by (tewards, where the 
aUence or neigligence of Ac pinprietior render then 
fecwe againft enquiry ? 

It 
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It will faaxe be aflertedy that no bonnds oughc 
ever to be fet to national debts ; and that the pub^ 
lie would be no weaker, were twelve or fifteen ihil* 
lings in the poocd, land-tax, mortgaged^ with all the 
prefent cuiloms and excifes. There is fomething 
therefore in the cafe, befide the mere transferring of 
property from one hand to another. In 500 years, 
the pofterity of thoie now in the coathes, and of 
thoie upon the boxes, will probably have changed 
places, without afieding die public by thefe revo- 
lutions. 

I MUST confefs, that there is a fbtmge fupinenefsr 
from long cuftom, crept into all ranks of men, with 
regard to public debts, not unlike what divines fii ve- 
hemently complain of with regard to their religious 
dodbines. We all own, that the mod fanguine ima- 
gination cannot hope, either that this or any future 
miniflry wiU be poilefled of fuch rigid and Heady fru- 
gality, as to make any confidenible progrefi in the 
payment of our debts ; or that the fituadon of fo- 
reign afiairs will, for any long time, allow them lel- 
fure and tranquility for fuch an undertaking *• PFhai 

tbm 

* In times of peace and fecurity, when alone it is poffible to 
pay debt, the monied intereft are aveWe to receive partial pay- 
ments, which they know not how to difpofe of to.adyantage | 
and the landed inteteft are averle to continue the taxes re^uifite 
for that purpofe. Why therefore ihoyld a miniiler perievere ia 
a meafure fo difiigreeable to all paities ? For the fake, I foppofe, 

•f 
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then is to become of uif Were wc ever fo good Chrift- 
ians, and ever fo reiigned to Providence ; this, me- 
thinks, were a carious queftion, even confidered as a 
fpecalative one, and what it might not be altogether 
impoffible to form fome conje£lural folution of. The 
events here will depend lit^e upon the contingencies 
of battles, negotiations, intrigues and faftions. There 
feems to be a natural progrefs of things, which may 

guide our reafoning. As it would have required but 
a moderate (hare of prudence, when we firft began 
this pradice of mortgagihg, to have foretold, from 
the nature of men and of minifters, that things would 
nece^arily be ckrried to the length we fee; fa now 
that they have at laft happily reached it, it may not 
be difficult to guefs at the confequences. It mufl, in- 
deed, be one of thefe two events ; either the nation 
muft deilroy public credit, or pubhc credit will de« 
ftroy the nation. 'Tis impoffible they can both fub« 
iift, after the manner they have been hitherto mana- 
ged, in this, as well as in fome other nations. 

There was, indeed, a fcheme for the payment of 
oar debts, which was propofed by an excellent citi- 

of a pofterlty, which he will never fee, or of a few reafonable 
Rfleftiflg people, whofe united intereft, perhaps, will not be able 
to feeure htm the fmalkft burrough in £nolano. *Tis not 
^ely we ihall ever find any minifter fo bad a p«lidclan. 'With 
Rgaid to thefe narrow deftruiture maxims of politics, all minif- 
ters are expert enough, - 

Vol. II. H zen. 
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sen, Mr. Hutch ins on« above thirty yeon ago, aad 
whkh was much approved of by fome men of fenle^ 
but never was likely to take elFedl. He i^erted, that 
there was a fallacy in imagining that the public owed 
this debt ; for that really every individual owed a 
proportional (hare of it, and paid, in his taxes, a pro- 
portional fhareof theintereft, befide the expences of 
levying thefe taxes. Had we not better, then, fays 
he, make a proportional diftribution of die debt a- 
mong us, and each of us contribute a fum fuitable to 
his property, and by that means difcharge at once all 

our funds and public mortgages ? He feems not to 
have confidered, that the laborious poor pay a confi- 
derable part of the taxes by their annual confumpdQns, 
tho' they could not advance, at once, a proportional 
part of the fum required. Not to mention, that pro- 
perty in money and dock in trade might eailly be 
concealed or difguifed ; and that vifible property in 
lands and houfes would really at lafl anfwer- for the 
whole: An inequality and oppreffion which never 
wodd be fubmitted to* But tho' this piojefk is never 
likely to take place ; 'tk not altogether improbable^ 
that when the nation become heartily iick of their 
debtSa and are cruelly opprefled by them> fome da- 
nng projedor may arife with vifionary ichemes' for 
tiheir difcharge. And as public credit will begins by 
that time, to be a litde frail, the leafl touch will 

2 deftroy 
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ictiroy it, as happened in Fr akce ; and in this maa^ 
nef it will Jie rf the doaw *: 

BvT *ti»moFe probable^ that the breach of nadoft- 
al fidth will be the neceflaqr efieA of wtoi, defeats^ 
qusfortunesy and public calamities, or even perhaps 
of vidories and conquefts. I muft oonfofi, when I 
fee princes and ftates fighting and quarrelling* amidfl 
their debts, funds, and public mortgages^ it always 
brings to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought 
in a China ihop. How can it be expelled, that fo» 
vereigiis will fpare a fpecies of property, wUch is per. 
nicious to themiUves and to the public, when die/ 
have (b little companion oa lires and properties^ 
which are. uTeful to both \ Ijsx the time come (and 

* Some ndghboiirmg dates pi:a£^ire an eafy expedient, i>y 
which they lighten their public debts. The French have a 
caftom (as the Romans formerly had) of augmenting their 
nftney ; aad this the nation hst been fo moch familiariz6d to, 
that it hufia not public credit, tho* it be really cutting kM at 
oace^ by an edid« fo moch of their debts* The Dutch di- 
ffliufii the inteed^ without the confent of their ereditors \ or, 
which is the fame thing, they arbitrarily tax the funds as well at 
other pro^rcy. Could we pradife either of thefe methods, we 
need never be oppreflbd by the national debt $ and *tis not im« 
poffible baV one of thefe, or ibme'Othcr method, may, at all ad- 
vtiftiiiet, be tried, oitv the augpieiitatiDn of our incuinbranoes 
a^d diOcukies* t B^t pf^ple 19 |hii eoaaHry areia i^ood realbn- 
er« upon whatever regaida- their s^tereft, that fticif a pxa^tiQe 
will deceive no body ^ and pablic ci^t will probably tu|BBble at 
Once by fo dangerous a triaL 
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furely it will come) wheji the new funds, cretttd for 
the exigencies of the year^ are not fubfcribed to, and 
raiie not the money projedied. Sappoie, either ^lat 
the cafh of the natiQn is exhaulied ; or that our &ith, 
which has been hitherto fi> ample, begins to ML us. 
Suppofe, thaty in this diftrefs, the nation is threaten- 
ed with an invafion, ; a rebellion is fufpeded or broke 
out at home; a fquadron cannot be equipped for 
want'of pay, viduals, or repairs ; or even a foreign 
fobiidy cannot he advanced. What mail a prince or 
minifter do in fuch an emergence ? The right of felf - 
preiervation is analienable in every individual, much 
more in every community. And the folly of our 
flatefmen mud dien be greater than the folly of thofe 
who firfl contracted debt, or, what is more, •than that 
of thofe who trufted, or continue to trufl this fecurity, 
if thefe flatefmen . have the means of fafety in their 
hands, and do not employ them. The funds, cre- 
ated and mortgaged, will, by that time^ bring in a 
large yearly revenue, fufficknt for jthe defence and fe- 
curity of the nation : Money is perhaps lying in the 
exchequer, ready for the difcharge of the quarterly 
intereft: Neceffity calls, fear urges, reafon exhort«, 
compaifion alone exclaims : The money will immedi* 
.iitely be feized for the current fervice, under the moft 
folemn proteflations, perhstps, of being immediately 
replaced. But no more is requifice. - The whole fa- 
bric, sdready tottering, faHs to the ground, and bu- 
s thoofands- in its miits. And' this, I think, may 

be 
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be called the natural death of public credit : For to * 

this period it tends as naturally as an animal body to 

its diflblution and deftrudion f. 

These 

■f- So great dqpes are the generality of mankind, that, not- 
withftanding fuch a violent ihock to public credit, as a volun- 
tary bankruptcy in England would occaHon, it would not 
probably beJong> ere credit would again revive in as (lourifliing 
^ condition as before* , The prefent king of Fkancz, during 
the late war, borrpvyed money at lower intereft than ever his 
grandfather did ; and as low as the British parliament, com- 
paring the natural rate of intereft in both kingdoms. And tho* 
men are commonly more governed by what they have fcen, than 
by what they forefee, with whatever certainty ; yet promifes, 
proteftations, fair appearances, with the allurements of prefent 
intereft, have fnch powerful intereft as few are able to refift« 
Mankind are^ in >all ages, caught by the fame baits : The fame 
tricks, played over and over again, fttll trepan them. The 
heights of. popularity and .patriotifm are ftill the beaten road to 
power and tyranny ; . iUttery to treachery ; ftanding armies to 
arbitrar^r government ; and the glory of God to the temporal in- 
tereft of the clergy. T^e fear of an everlaftii^ deftrudion of 
credit, allowing it to be an evil, is a needlefs bugbear, A pru- 
lent man, in reality, would rather lend to the public immedl* 

ately after they had takeh a fpunge to their debts, as at prefent j 
as much as an opolent knave, even tho* one could not force him to 
pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeft bankrupt : For the former, 
in order to carry on bufinefs, may find it his intereft to' difcharge 
his debts, where they are not exorbitant : The latter has it not in 
hit power. The reafoning of Tacitus, Hifi, lib.^, as it is eter- 
nally true^ is very applicable to our prefent cafe. Std vulgut ad 

H 3 magnitudinem 
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These two events, fappo(ed above, are calami- 
teas', but not the mofl calamitous. Thoaiaads are 
hereby facrificed to the fafety of miUions. But we 
are not without danger, tha: the contrary event may 
take place, and that millions may be facrificed for 
ever to the temporary fafety of thoufands *, Our 

popular 

wagnituditum hauficiorum adiarat s SttAifimta qiafque feemrnu SMrw 
sabatur : jifwdfi^unta cajfa babAantur^ qua tuqm dart jv^fvc 
accipiy Jalva republican ponrant. The public is a debtor, whom 
fio man can oblige to pay. The only check, which the creditert 
have on it, if the inter«ft of prefecvUg credit ; aa iatereft, 
which may cafily be overbalanced by a very great deb^ and by a 
difficult and extraordinary emergence,, even fuppoBng th«t cre^ 
dit irrecoverable.. Not to mention, that a pitfeat neceffity oftco^ 
forces ftates into meafuret which are^ firi^iy ^aking^ agaiaft 
their intereft. 

* I hove heard it has been computed,, that the whote credttorr 
•f the publre, natives and' fttbigneri, amount only to 17,000*^ 
Thefe make a figure at prefent en their income ; but, in cafe of 
fl public bankruptcy, would, in an inftant, become the loweil^ 
lis well as the moft wretched of tha people. The dignity and iw» 
thority of the landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted ) 
and would render the coAteatioo very unequal, if ever we comt 
tQ that extremity. Qf^ would incline to afllgn to thtaevvnt » 
very near period^ fucbt as half a centary, had cot our fatfact^! 
prophecies of this kind been already found fallacious^ by the da* 
ration of our public credit, fo much beyond all reafonable ex« 

pe£lati:n. When th^ aftrologers in Fa an c« were every yea« 
fcrctelljng the death of Harry IV, Tbefefsik^ff feyshc, mtfi 
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popular government^ perhaps, will render h difficult 
or dangerous for a minider to venture on (b deiperate 
an expedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. 
And tho' the houfe of Lords be altogether com- 
pofed of the proprietors of lands, and the houfe of 
Commons chiefly; and confequently neither of them 
can b^fuppofed to have great property in the funds : 

Yet the conne£Hons of the members may be Co great 
with the proprietors, as to render them more tena« 
cioas of public faith, than prudence, policy, or even 
juftice, flridlly (peaking, requires. And perhaps, too, 
our foreign enemies, or rather enemy (for we have 
but one to dread) may be fo politic as to difcover* 

diat our (afety lies in defpair, and may not, therefore, 
{how the danger, open and barefaced, till it be ine- 
vitable. The balance of power in Europe, our 
grandfathers, our fathers, and we^ have all jofUy ef* 
teemed too unequal to be preferved without our at- 
tention and ailiftance. But our children, weary with 
the ftruggle, smi fettered with incumbrances, may 
fit down fecure, and fee th^ir neighbours opprefTed 
and conquered ; till, at lad, they themfelves and their 
creditors lie both at the mercy of the conqueror. And 
this may properly enough be denominated the 'violtnt 
death of our public credit' 

h right at lafi. We Hiall, therefore, be more 'cautious than to 
affiga any precife date ; and iball content ourfelves with pointing 
•dt the event in generals 

H 4 This'- 
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These Teem to be the. events which are not very 
remote^ and which reafon foreiees as clearly almoft 
as (he can do any thing that lies in the womb of 
time. And tho' the antients maintained that, in or« 
der to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain divine 

fury or madnefs was requifite, one may fafely affirm, 
that) in order to deliver fuch prophecies as the(e» no' 
more is neceffary, than merely to be in one*s fenfes, 
free from the influence of popular madnefs and dc- 
luficn. g 
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OfsOMB^BMARKABLB CuSTOMS* 

I Shall obferve three remarkable cuftoms in three 
celebrated governments ; and (hall conclude from 
the whole^ that all general maxims in politics ought 
to be eftabliihed with great referve ; and that irre- 
gular and extraordinary appearances are frequently 
difcovered in the morale as well as in the phyfical 
world. The former, perhaps, we can better account 
for, after they happen, from (prings and principles, 
of which every one has, within himfelf, or from ob* 
vious obfervation, the flrongeft afiurance and con? 
vidion : But 'tis often fully as impoilible for human^ 
prudence, beforehand, to fore&eand foretel them. 

I. One would think it eflential to every fupreme 
council or afTembly, which debates, that intire liberty 
of {peech (hould be granted to every member, and 
that all motions or reafbnings ihoald be received, 
which can any way tend to illuftrate the point under 

deliberation. One would conclude, with fiill greater 

H 5 aiTurance, 
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afTurance, that, after a motion was made, which wsg 
voted and approved by that aiTembly in. which the k-^ 
giUature is lodged, the member who made the mo- 
tion muft for ever be exempted from farther trial or 
inqairy* Bnt no political maxio^cani at firfV fight, 
appear more undiiputable, dian tKat he muft, atleaft, 
be fecured from all inferior jurifdidlion ; and that 
nothing le& tha« the fan^e ft^pewe h^ative aikm* 
bly, in their fubfeqaent meetings, could render hin^ 
accountable forthofe motions and haf ang,ues .\^di 
they had before approved of. But thefe axioms^ 
however irrefragable they may appear, have all failed 
In the Athenian government, from caufes and prin- 
ciples too, which appear almolft inevitable. 

Bv the y^tK/pn mo^^catfum a $ndi3meni ofiilegaiftyi 
(tho* it has not been remarked l>y antiquartea or 
commentaton) any nvui was tried and punifhed m a 
common court of judicature, for any law which had 
pa(2ed upon his motion> in the afTembly of the peo- 
ple, if that law appearedto the court unjuf^, or preju- 
dicial to the publie. Thus Demostitenes, finding 
that (hip-money was levied irregularly, and that the 
poor bore the fame burden as- the rich iii eqcnpping 
the gallies,. canredled this inequdity by z- very uiefol 
law, which proportioned the expence to the revenue 
and income of each individual. He moved for thi^ 
'-law in the af&mbly ; he proved its advantaged * ; h^ 
^ His hskxangnt |bt ItiiHill crtaaf ; m^i ivf^pt^f. 

convinced 
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convinced the people^ the only legi/ktore in Athens ; 
the law pafledy and was carried into execution : And 
yet he was tried in a erimkial court for thatlaw, apoa 
the complaint of the rich, who refented the alteration he 
had introduced into the finances *. He was indeed 
acquitted, upon proving anew the ufefulnefs of thii 
law. 

Cte SIPHON moved in the a/Iembly of the people, 
diat particular honours ihould be conferred on Db« 
MOSTHENEs, as On a citizen afiedtionate and ufeful to 
the commonwealtk : The people, convinced of thla 
truth, voted thoie honours : Vet was Ctssiphok 
tried by the y^affi va^ofOftMt. It was aflerted, among 
other topics, that D e most h ekes was not a good citi- 
zen, nor ^ffedlionate to tlie commonwealth : And the 
orator was called upon to defend his friend, and con- 
sequently himfelf ; which he executed by that fublime 
piece of eloquence, that has ever iince been the ad- 
miration of mankind. 

Attbh the battle of Charonba, a law was 
pafied, upon the motion of Hyper ides, giving li- 
berty to ilaves, and inrolling them in the troops f. " 

■ On 

* Pre Ctbsipborte. 

f Px.vTAtaau« in vita decern oritcrum* DxMOCTHBiiEf 
gives a difieitnt: account of this law. Cbn/rtf An istogi ton* 
#il, n. He i»yt> That its purport was* to render the irrt/MM 

H • f«VTI/tfOl> 
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On account of this lawr the orator was afterward 
tried by the indidment above mentioned, and de- 
fended himfelf, among other topics, by that ftroke 
celebrated by Plutauch andLoNciNus. // tvaf 
not /, faid he, thatmo*ved for this lamj: h fwoi th^ 
necejfities 9/ <war i it nvas the battle of Chmkove Am. 
The orations of Demosthenes abound with many 
inilances of trials of this nature, and prove dearly, 
that nothing was more commonly pra^ifed. 

The Athenian Democracy was fuch atamultuaiy 
government, as we can icarce form a notion of in the 
prefent age of the world. . The whole coliedive bo- 
dy of the people voted in every law, without any li* 
mitation of property, without SLoy diftinfUon o£ 
rank, without controul from any magiftracy or fe- 
nate*j and confequently without regard to order, 
jufHce, or prudence The At h e n i a ns foon became 
fenfible of the mifchiefs attending this confti|ution : 
But being averfe to the checking themfelves by any 
mle or reftridlion, they relolved, at leafi,. to check 

twn/Moi, or to reftore the privilege of bearing offices to tho(e 
who had been declared^ incapable. Perhaps thefe were both 
daufes of the fame law. 

* The fenate of the Bean was only a lefs numerous mob, cbo- 
fen by lot from among the people ; and their authority was not 
great, 

their 


r 
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their demagogues or counfellors« by the fear of future 
puniihment and inquiry. They accordingly inftituted 
this remarkable law ; a law eileemed fo eflential to 
their govemment» that ^schimes iniiib on it as a. 
known truth, that» were it abolifhed or negledled> it 
were impoffible for the Democracy to fubfill f. 

The people 'feared not any ill confequences to li- 
berty from the authority of the criminal courts ; be- 
caufe thefe were nothing bat very numerous juries^ 
choien by lot from among the people. And they con* 
fidered ttiemfelves juftly as in a flate of pupillage ; 
where tkey had an authority, after they came to the 
ufe of reaibn, not only to retrad and controul what« 
erer had been determined, but to puniih any guar- 
dian for meafures which they had embraced by his 

perfuaiion. The fame law had place inTHEBEs||. 
and for the fame reafon. 

It appears to have been an ^fual praAice in 
Athens, on the /efiablifhinent of any law efteemed 

't' III CxxiirHONTZM. *Ti8 remarkable, that the firft ftep 
after the diflblution of the Democracy by Critiai and the 
Thirty, was to amiul the y^ai^n v»^MfefA»ff9 as we learn from 
Demos THXNXS nara Ti/aok* The orator in this oration gives 
OS the words of the law, eftablifliin^' the y^afu va^an/jtrnf pag* 
997. at edit, Aldi. And he acoouat&for it, from the Ikme 
principles that we here zeaibn upon* ... 

1 Ei,VTj 18. v/Vtf PxLor. 

• , • ' • ..■•.■ 

very 
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very ttfefal or populsu*, to prohibit for ever its abro^- 
gation and repeal. Thus the demagogue, who di-' 
verted all the public revenues to the fupport of (how9 
and {pt&zdes, made it criminal fo ;nnch as to move 
for a repeal of this law f. Thus Leptinbi^ 
moved for a law, not only to lecal all the immam'tieA 
formerly granted, but to deprive the- people for the 
futare of the power of granting any more %: Thus 
all bilts of attainder || were forbid, or laws that afi«£l 
^ne Athbnian, without extending to the whole 

commonwealth. Thefe abfurd claufes, by which the 
legiAature vainly attempted to bind itfelf for everr 
proceeded from an nniverfal fenfe of the levity and 
inconftancy of the people. 

^11. A WHEEL within a wheel, fuch as we obferve 
in the Gehman empire, is confidered by Lord 
Shaftbsbury * as an abfurdrty in politics : Butwhat 
ttiuft we fay to two equal wheels, which govern the ^ 
famtf political madiine, without any mutual check» 
controul, or fubordinatron $ and yet preferve the 
.greateft harmony aiid concord? To eftablifh two 
diftinft legiflatures, each of which poffeiles full and 

f DxMOST. Oh^h, I. a« 

I DxMOIT. fOfffrtf AtlltOCtATKM. 

• Eflayonthefteedomofwitaadhunwof, pa(rt|. (i. 

abiblttte 
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abfelate aothority within idelf, and fbnda in no need 
of theodier'saffiftanccy in order to give validity to it» 
aA^; tbrs may appear, beforehand/ altogether im- 
pradieable, as long as men are afbiated by the paf- 
fions of ambition 9 emulation, and avarice, whicK 
have been hitherto their chief governing principles. 
And fhould I affert, that die ftate I have in my eye w^s 

divided into two dilHnfl faSions, each of which pre«^ 

dominated in a diflin£^ legiflature, and yet produced 
no clafhing in thefe independent powers; the fuppo- 
fidon may appear almoft incredible. And if, to atig? 
ment the paradox, I fhbuld afHrm, that this disjoint- 
ed, irregular government, was the moft adlive, tri- 
umphant, and illufbious commonwealth, that ev«r 
yet appeared on die age of the world ; I ihould Ger« 

tainly be told, that fuch a polidcal chiniera was as ab* 
furd as any vifion of the poets. But -there is no need 
&r Marching long, in order to prove the reality of the 
forgoing fuppofidoAs: For this was adually the 
cafe with the Rohan republio 

The legifladve power 'was there lodged both in 
the comitia centuriata and comiiiu tributa* In die for^ 
mer, 'ds well known, the people voted according to 
their cen/us \ fo#hat when the iix&, dafs was unani- 
mous, tho* it contained not, perhaps, the hundredth 
part of the commonwealth, it determined the whole • 
and, widi the authority of the fenate, eftabliihed a 
flaw. In the latter, every vote was alike; and as 
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the authority of the fenate was not there requi£te, 
the lower people intixely prevailed, and gave Jaw to 
the whole flate. - In all party-diviiions, at h& be- 
tweea the Patricians and Plebeians, afterwards 
between the nobles and the people, the intereft of the 
Ariilocracy was predominant in the firil leglilatore ^ 
that of the Democracy in the fecond : The one could 
always deflroy what thp other had .eflablifhed : Nay, 
^he one, by a, fudden and unforefeen motion, might 
take the- flart of the other, and. totally annihilate its 
rival, by a vote, which, from the nature of the con- 
ilitution, had the full authority of a law. But no fuc& 
conteft or flruggle is obferved in the hiflory of Rome : 
No inftance of a quarrel between thefe two legifl 
latures ; tho' many between the parties that governed 
in each. Whence arofe this concoid, which may feem 
fo extraordinary r 

: The legiflature eft^blilhed at R o m b , by the aatho^- 
rity ofSERyius Tullivs, was the cemitia aaturi' 
cta^ which, after the expuMon of the kings, render- 
ed the government, for ibme time, altogether ariAo- 
cratical. But the people, having numbers and force 
on their fide, and being elated with frequent con- 
quells and viflories in their foreign wars, always pre-- 
vailed when pulhed to extremities, %nd firft extorted 
from the fenate the magiflracy of the tribunes, and 
then the legiflative power of the comitia trihuta. It 
then behoved the nobles to be more careful than ever 

not 
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not to provoke the people. For befide the force 
which the latter were always poiTeffed of> they had 
now got pofleillon of legal authority, and could in« 
ilautly break in pieces any order or inditution which 
diredly oppofed them. By intrigue, by influence, 
by money, by combination, and by the refped paid 

their character, the nobles might often prevail, and 
diredi the whole machine of government : But had 
they openly fet their comitia centuriata in pppofltion 
to the trihuta, they had foon lofi the advantage of that 
inftitution, together with their confuls, praetors, e- 
diles, and all the magidrates elected by it. But the 
comftia trihuta^ not having the fame reafon for re- 
fpe^ng the centuriata^ frequently repealed laws fa- 
vourable to the AriHocracy : They limited the autho- 
rity of the nobles, protected the people from oppref-' 
fion, and controlled the adions of the fenate and 
magiilracy. The centuriata found it convenient al- 
ways^ to fubmii ; and tho' equal in authority, yet be* 
ing inferior in power, durft never diredtly give any 
ihock. to the other legifl^ture, either by repealing its 
laws, or eftabb'fhing laws, which, it forefaw, would 
foon be repealed by it. 

No inflance is found of any oppofition or flruggle 
between i\it£Q comitia \ except one flight attempt of 
this kind, mentioned by Appian in the third book, 
of his civil wars. Mark Anthony, refolving to 
deprive Decimus Brutus of the government of 

CiSAL* 
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CisALPiNB Gaul, railed in the Ferum^ and called, 
one of the comitia, in order to prevent the meeting 
of the other, which had been ordered by the fenate. 
But affairs were then fallen into fuch confuiion, and 
the Roman conftitution was fb near its final diflb" 
lution, that no inference can be drawn from fuch an 
expedient* This conteft, befides, was founded more 
on fojrm than party* It was the fenate who ordered 
die comjtia tributa^ that they might obftru£b the 
meeting of the centuriatay which, by the conftitution. 
Or at leaft forms of the government, could alone dif^ 
pofe of provinces. 

Cicero was recalled by the eomifia centuriataj tho^ 
banifhed by xhttributa^ that is, by ?l pUhi/cifumn But 
his banishment, we may observe, never was confidered 
as a legal deed, arifing from the free choice and incli- 
nation of the people. It was always afcribed to the 
violence alone of Cl 001 us, and the diforders intro- 
duced by him into the government. 

III. The third cu&om, which we propofed to ob- 
ferve, regards England; ahd tho* it be not fb im* 
portant as thofe which we have pointed out in 
Athens and Rome, it is no lefs Angular and re- 
markable. 'Tis a maxim in politics, which we rea- 
dily admit as undifputed and univerfal. That a power, 
however great, when granted by law to an eminent 
nragiftrate, is not fo dangerous to liberty, as an aa- 

^ority. 
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Chority» however inconfiderable, whkh he acquires 
from violence and ufurpation. For, befides that the 
law always limits every power which it beftows, the 
very receiving it as a conceffion eilablifhes the autho- 
rity whence it is derived, sad preserves the harmony 
of the conflitution. By the fame right that one pre- 
xogative is aiCimed without law, another may alio 
be claimed, and another, with ftill greater facility { 
while the firit ufurpatioos both ferve as precedents to 
the following, and give force to mantain them. 
Hence the heroiim of Hampden, who fuilained the 
whol^ violence of royal profecution, rather than pay 
a tax of twenty ihillings not impofed by parliament; 
hence the care of all English patriots to guard 
againil the iirfl encroachments of the crown ; and 
hence alone the exifteoce, at this day, of ENQUSii 
liberty. 

> 

There is, however, one oecafion* where the pare 
liament has departed from this maxim ; ai^ that ist 
in the prejfmg nf/eamen. The pxercife of an illegal 
power is here tacitly permitted in the crown ; and 
the' it has frequently been under deliberation, how 
that power might be rendered legal, and granted, un- 
der proper re&idions to the foverelgn, no fafe expe. 
dsent could ever be propofed f6r that purpofe, and the 
danger to liberty always appeared greater from 4aw 
tikan from uftirpation* While this power is exercifed 
to no other end than to man the navy, men willingly 

fabi^it 
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fubmit to it, from a ienfc of it» ufe and ncteeffity ; and 
the Tailors, who are alone affefl^d by it, find no body 
to fupport them, in claiming the fights and privileges 
which the law grants, without diliindlion, to all £ng« 
LiSH fubjefls. fiut. were this power, on any occa- 
sion, made an inftrument of fa£lion or miniilerial ty- 
ranny, the opposite faction, and indeed all lovers of 
their country, would immediately take the alarm, and 
fupport the injured party; the liberty ofENCLisH- 
mem would be aflerted; juries would be implacable; 
and the tools of tyranny, ading both agaiiift law and 
equity, would meet with the {tvereH vengeance. On 
the other hand, were the parliament to grant fuch an 
authcfrity, they would probably fall Into one of thefe 
two inconveniencies : They would either beftow it 
tinder fo many reftridtbns as would make it lofe its 
efFeds, by cramping the authority of the crown ; or 
they would render it fb large and compreheniive, as 
snight give occaiion to great abufes, for which we 
could, in that cafe, have no remedy. The very ille- 
gality of the power, at prefent, prevents its abufes, by 
ftflbrding fo eafy a remedy againft them. 

I PRETEND not, by this reafoning, to exclude all 
pof&bility of contriving a regifler for ieamen, whidi 
might man the navy, without being dangerous to li- 
berty. I only obferve, that no fatisfa£tory fcheme of 
that nature has yet been propofed. Rather than ad- 
opt any proje^ hitherto invented, we continue a 

praftlce 
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praCHce feemingly the moft abfurd and unaccountable. 
Authorityy in times of ftiU internal peace and con« 
cord, is armed againft law. A continued and open 
ufurpation in tbe crown is pennittedy amidft the 
greateft jealonfy and watchfulneis in the people ; nay 
proceeding from thofe very principles : Liberty, in a 
country «of the higheft liberty, is left intirely to its own 
defence, without any countenance or protedion : The 
wi)d flate of nature is renewed, in one of the moft ci- 
vilized fbdeties of mankind : And great violences and 
difbrders among the people, the moft humane and the 
beft natured, are committed with impunity ; while the 
one party pleads obedience to the fupreme magiftrate, 
the other the (andion of fundamental laws. 
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Of the PopuLOUsn B ss bf Antibnt Nations •. 


THERE is very little ground, either from reaibn 
or cxperiencey to conclade the univerfe eternal 
or incorruptible. The continual and rapid motion of 

* Ao ingenious writer has hoaeofed this difcourft wkh an an. 

fiver, full of politenefr, erodifion, and jood (kn&. So karned * 
refutation would have made the aothor fufpe£l, that his reaibn- 
iogs were entirely overthrown, had he not ufed the precaution^ 
hojfi the beginning, to keep himfelf on the fceptical lide 5 and 
having taken this advantage of the ground, he was enabled^ 
tiio* with* much inferior forces, to prcferve himfelf from » total 
defeat. Thac Reverend gentleman wiU always find, wheit hii 
aatagonifl is fo entrenched, that it will be very difficult to forot 
him. Varko, in fuch a fituation, could defend himfelf againl^ 
Hannibal, Pharnaczs againA Cjbsak. The author, 
however, very willingly acknowledges, that his antagonift has 
deteded many miftakes both in hi's authiorities and reafonings ; 
and it was 4>wing entirely to that gentleman*s indulgence, that 
fluny moreevrors were not mmarked. In this edition, advan* 
tage has been taken of his learned animadverfions^ and theSflayt. 
has bcea j«aidcrfidk6 impexie^ thao fomcily. 

mat- 
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matter, the violent revolutions with which every part 
IS agitated, the changes remarked in the heavens, the 
plain traces as well as tradition of an oniverfal deluge, 
or general convulfioii of the elements; all thefe prove 
ilrongly the mortality of this fabric of the world, and 
its paflage, by corruption or di/folution, from one Hate 
or order to another. It muft, therefore, have its in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, and old age, as well as each 
individual form which it contains ; and 'tis probable, 
that, in all thefe variations, man,' equally with cvtry 
animal and vegetable, will partake. In the fiourifh-r 
ingageof the world, it may be expedled, that the 
human fpecies ihould poflefs greater, vigour both of 
mind and body, more profperous health, higher fpi- 
rits, longer life, and a ftronger inclination and power 
of generation. But if the general fyftem of things, 
and human fociety of courfe, have any fuch gradual 
revolutions, they are too flow to be difcernible in that 
ihort>period which. is comprehended by hiftory and 
tradition. Stature and force of body, length of life, 
' even courage and extent of genius, feem hitherto to 
have been naturally, in all ages, pretty much the 
fame. The arts and fciences, indeed, have flourifhed 
in one period, and have decayed in another : But we 
may -obferve, that at the time when diey rofe to 
greateft perfedion -among one people, they were per* ' 
liaps totally unknown to all the neighbouring nations; 

and 
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and tho' tbey univerfally decayed in otie age, yet in a 
focceeding generation they again revived, and diffufed 
themfelyes over the world. As far, therefore, as ob- 
(ervation reaches, there is no univerial difference dis- 
cernible in the human ipecies : And tho' it were aU 
lowed, that the univerfe, like an animal body, had 
a natural progrefs from infancy to old age ; yet as it 
mull ilill be uncertain whether, at prefent, it be ad- 
vancing to its point of pcrfe£Uon, or declining from 
it, we cannot thence prefuppofe any decay in human 
nature *. To prove, therefore, or account for jhc 
greater populoufnefs of antiquity, by the iniiaginary 
youth or vigour of the world, will fcarce be admitted 
ty any juft reafoner. Thefe general phyjical caafea 
ought entirely to be excluded from that queflion. 

There are indeed fbme more partkular fhyfi al 
caufes of great importance. Difeafes are mentioned 

* CoLVMELLA fays, lib. 3. cap« 8. that in uCgypt and 
Africa the bearing of. twins was frequent, and even cuftom- 
ary j gemini partus famliartSf AC piXne JoUnnts funt. If this was 
true, there is a phyfical difference both in countries and aget* 
For travellers make no fuch remarks of thefe countries at prefent* 

On the contrary, we are apt to fuppofe the northern nations more 
fertile. As thofe two countries were provinces of the Roman 
empire, *ti8 dlfficoh, tho* not altogether abfurd, to fuppofe that 
fuch a man as Colomslla might be miftaken with regard to 
them. 

Vol. II. I 
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in antiquity, which are ahnoft unknown to modem 
medicine ; and new difeafes have arifen, and propa- 
gated themfelveSy of which there are no traces in an- 
tient hiftory. And in this particular we may ob- 
ferve, upon comparilbn, that the difadvantage is very 
much on the fide of the moderns. Not to memioti 
fome others of lefs importance ; the fmall pox com- 
mits fuch ravages, as would almoft alone account for 
the great fuperiority afcribed to antient times. The 
tenth or the twelfth part of mankind, deftroyed every 
generation, fhould make a vafl difference, it may be 
thought, in the numbers of the people ; and when 
joined to venereal diftempers, a new plague diffufed 
every where, this difeafe is perhaps equivalent, by its 
conftaiit operation, to the three great fcourges of man- 
kind, war, peflilence, and £unine.. Wen; it certain* 
therefore, that antient times were more populous than 
the prefent, and could no moral caufes be ai&gned 
for fo great a change ; thefe phyfical caufes alone, in 
the opinion of many, would be fufiicient to give us 
fatisfadlion on that head. 

But is it certain, that antiquity was fb much more 
populous, as is pretended ? . The extravagancies of 
Vossius, with regard to his fubje6l, are well known. 
But an author of much greater genius and difcern* 
ment has ventured to affirm, that, according to the 
beft computation which thefe (ubje^b will admit of^ 
there are not now> on the face of the earth, the fif- 
tieth 
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deth part of mankindy vthxh, exited in the time of 
Julius Cas A R.*. It may eaiily beobferved^ that 
the comparifonsy in this cafe, mufl be very imperfefl^ 
even ib& we confine ourfelves to the fcene of antient 
hi£ory ; Europe^ and the nations about the Msoi-' 
T£R R AN£AN. We ksow DOt cxsL&ly the numbers of 

any European kingdom, or even city, at prefent : 
How can we. pretend to calculate thofe of antient 
cities and dates, where hiflorians have left us fuch 
imperfedl traces f For my pa t, the matter appear^ 
to me fo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw toge- 
ther fome refledlions 9n that head, I (hall intermingle 
the inquiry concerning cau/es with that concerning 
fa5is\ which ought never to be admitted, where the 
fa^ can be afcertained with any tolerable aiTurance. 
We (hall,^fy?, confider, whether it be probable, fix)m 
what we know of the fituation of fociety in both pe- 
riodsy that antiquity mufl have been more populous $ 
fecondlyy whether in reality it wa» fo. If I can make it 
appear, that the conclufion is not fo certain as is -ptt^ 
tended, in favour of antiquity, ^tis all I afpire to. 

In general, we may obferve,* that the qucftion with 
regard to the comparative populoufnefs of ages or 
kingdoms implies very important confequences, and 
commonly deterniines concerning the preference of their 

• Lettret PxRSANZt. See alfo VBffrit detXjoiXf Uv* 23, 
cap. 17, 18, 19. • 
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whole police, their manners, and the conftitation of their 
government. For as there is in all men, both male and 
female, a defire and power of generation, more ac- 
tive than is ever univerfally exerted, the reftraints which 
they lie under, muft proceed frbm (bme difiiculties 
in their fituation, which it belongs to a wife legifla- 
ture carefully to obferve and remove. Almoft every 
inran who thinks he can maintain a family, will have 
dne ; and the human fpecies, at this rate of propaga- 
tion, would more than- double every generation. 
How fall do mankind multiply in every colony or 
hew (ettlement ; where it is an eafy matter to provide 
jR)r a family ; and where men are no way fbaitened or 
confined, as in long cflablifhed governments ? Hiftory 
tells us frequently of plagues, which have fwept away 
the third or fourth part of a people : Yet in a ge- 
neration or two, the deftru£Uon was not perceived ; 

4 

and the ibciety had again acquired their former num- 
ber. The lands which were cultivated, the hoafes 
built, the commodities raifed, the ridies acquire d> 
enabled the people who efcaped, immediately to mar- 
ry, and to rear families, which fapplied the place of 
thok who had perifhed *. And for a like reafbn, 

' every 

* This too 18 a good reafon why the finall-pox docs not depo- 
pulate countries fo mucJi ap may at firft fight be ima|ined. Where 
there is room for more people, they will always arife, even with- 
•«t the afllftance of naturalisadoji-hills« 'Tis remarked by Don > 

Giro- 
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every wife, juft, and mild government, by rendering 
the condition of its fubjedls eafy and fecure, will al- 
ways abound mofl in people^ as well as in commodi* 
ties and riches. A (;ountiy, indeed, whole climate 
and ibil are fitted for vines, will nafurally be more 
populous than one which produces only com, and 
that more populous than one which i& only fitted for 
pafturage. tut if every thing elfe be equal, it feems 
natural to expe^, that where-ever there are moft hap- 
pinefs and virtue, and the wifeft inftitutions, there will 
alfo be moft people. 

The queftion, therefore, concerning the popuIou(^ 
Jie(s of antient and modern times, being allowed of 
great importance, it will be requifite, if we would 
bring it to fome determination, to compare both the 
domeftic and political fituation of thefe two periods, in 
order to judge of the fads by their moral caufes ; 
which is the Jirft view in which we propofed to con* 
fider them. 

The chief difierence between the domeftic oecono- 
my of the ancients and that of the moderns coniifld 
in the practice of flavery, which prevailed among the 
former, and wktch has foeea abdiihed for fi>me cen- 

GxxoiviMo Dx UsTAxifi t}»t the provinces of SFAiNwhicli 
fend moft peopU to the Indies, are moft populous 5 which pro- 
ceeds from their fuperior riches, 

^I 3 tunes' 
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turies thro'out the greateft part of Europe. Some 
paffionate admirers of the antients, and zealous par- 
tizans of civil liberty, (for thefe fentiments, as they 
are both of them, in the main, extremely juft, are 
found to be almoft infeparable) cannot forbear re- 
gretting the lofs of thjs inftitution ; and whilft they 
brand all fubmiflion to' the government of a fingle 
peribn with the harfti denomination of flavery, they 
would gladly reduce the greateft part of mankind to 
real flavery and fubjedtion. But to one wK ) confiders 
coolly on the fubjedl, it will appear, . that human na- 
ture, in general, really enjoys more liberty at pre- 
ient, in the moft arbitrary government of Europe, 
than it ever did during the moll flourifliing period of 
antient times. As much as fubmilTion to a petty 
prince, whofe domiiiions extend not beyond a fmgle 
city, is more grievous than obedience to a great mo- 
narch ; to much is domeftic flavery more cruel and 
oppreflive than auy civil fubjeftion* whatfoever. The 
more the mailer is removed from us in place and rank, 
the greater liberty we enjoy;- the lefe-ftrc our adtions 
infpe£led and controled ; and the faiater that cruel 
comparifon becomes between cor own fubjedion, and 
the freedom, and eveki dominion of Another. The. 
remains that are found of domeflic flavery, in the 
American colonies, and among ibme European 
nations, would never furely create a defire of render- 
ing it more univerial. The little humanity commonly 

obferved 
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obferved in peHbns accuftomed, from their infancy, 
to exercii« fo great authority over their fellow-crea- 
tores, and to trample upon human nature, were fuf- 
ficient alone to diiguft us with that authority. Nor 
can a more pobable reafon be given for the fevere, I 
might (ay, barbarous, manners of antient times, than 
the praftice of domeftic flavery ; by which every man 
of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated 
amidfl the flattery, fubmifHon, and low debafement 
of his ilaves/ 

Acco RDi N G to the antient praflice, all checks were 
on the inferior, to reftrain him to the duty of fab- 
miflion ; none on the fuperior, to engage him to the 
reciprocal duties of gentlenefs and humanity. In 
modem .times, a bad fervant finds not eafily a good 
mafter^ nor a bad mailer a good fervant; and the 
checks are mutual, fuitable to the inviolable and 
eternal laws of reafon and equity. 

The cuilom of expofingold, aielefs, or iickflav^ 
in an ifland of the Tybbr, there to fhove, feems to 
have beas pretty common in Rome ; and whoever re- 
covered, after having been fo expofed, had his liberty 
given him, by an edid of the emperor Claudius ; 
where it was likewife forbid to kill any flave merely 
fbr old age or ficknefs *. But fuppofing that this 

* SuxTOMivs in rita Clavdix. 

I 4 edid 
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cdi<^ was ftriaiy obeyed, would it better the domcf- 
tic treatment of (laves, or render their lives much 
more comfortable? We may imagine what others 
would pradxTe, when it was the profefled maxim of 
the elder Cato, to fell his fuperannuated ilaves for 
any price, rather than maintain what he efteemed an 
ufelefs burthen •. 

The ergafiti la, or dungeons, where flaves in chains 
were forced to work, were very common all over 
Italy. Columella f advifes, that theybe always 
built under ground ; and recommends ]: it as the duty 
of a careful overfeer, to call over every day the names of 
thefe ilaves, like the muflering of a regiment or ih]p*s 
company, in order to know prefently when«any of 
them had deferted. A proof of the frequency of thefe 
ergaftula, and of the great Dumber of fkves iifiiaUy 
confined in them. 

A CHA iN£D flave for a porter was ufual in Rome, 
U appears from Ovid {, and other audiors •!-• Had 
not thefe people fliaken off all fenfe of eompafiion 
towards that unhappy part of their ipcciesj would 

• Plvt, in vitaCATOwis* 
•)■ Lib. I. cap. 6. % Id. lib. xi« cap. ?• 

H Amor. lib. x. eleg. 6. 

4. SuxTOK. iU tUris rhetor. So alfo the aotient poet. ^4* 
nitorif tiniinmn iw^edimenUL andi^ 

they 
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they have prefented all their friends, at the firft en- 
trance, with fach an image of the ieverity of the inaC- 
ter, and jnlfery of the Have ? ' 

Nothing fo comnion in all trials, even of civil 
caufes, as to call for tiie evidence of (laves ; which 
was always extorted by the xnoft exquifite tonnents* 
Demosthenes fays*, that where it was poflible to 
produce, for the fame fa6l, either freemen or flaves 
as witneiTes, the judges always preferred th« torturing 
of ilaves, as a more certain and infallible evidence f . 

Sen EC A draws a pidlnre of that disorderly lnxury» 
which changes day into night, and night into day^ 
and invert^ every fiated hour of every office in lif<^* 
Among other circuqaflances» inch as difplacing the 
acalfl and tiineaof baching^. he, mentions^ that regiH 
krly, aboat the third hour of the n^ht, the neigh- 
bours of one who indulges this ftX& re€nement, hear 
the noife of whips and lafhes ; and, npon inquiry, find 
that he is then taking an account of the condudl of his 
ibrvants, and giving them' due corredion and diici- 
pline. .This is nof remar^ud J3is an inftance of cruelty, 
but only of diibrder, which, even in adtions the moft 

* In Onitirtm 9rat* i« 

«|- The iaine practice wu common in Romk \ but Ciciao 

ftema jMt to think this evidence fo certain as the teftimony of 

frce-dtigens, Fr$ CotBp* 

1 5 \ ' ' ufual 
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ufual and methodical, changes the fixed hours that an 
eilabliihed cuftom had ai^gned them *•, 

But ourprefent bufioefs is only to consider jhc 
influence of* flavery oa the populou(hers of a ftate. 
*Tis pretended, that, in this particular, the antient 
pradUce had infinitely the advantage, and was the 
chief caufe. of that extreme populoufnefs which is 
fuppofed in thofe times. At prefent, all mafters di(^ 
fcourage the marry,iug "of their male fervants, and ad- 
mit not by any means the marriage of the female, 
who are then fuppofed altogether incapacitated for 

* -^t^* xss* I'he inhuman fports exhibited at Romi, may 
JiiftI/ be confidered too ai an effe£l of th6 people*s cOfitempt for 
fishes, and ^Was-alfo a great catife of tbe general inlnimanity of 
their '^riMca' and ntlert, - ^Wbo can read the accooats of the an-' 
plutheatrttat'entertauunents .witboQt • bmoc ? Or jviib. ia' fiick 
pxised, that the'empe^qn ^pyld trfe^f tha&p^opk.i^ the fapc| 
way the people treated thek infenon ? Pne*8 huma^kyj^ on that 
occafion, is apt to renew the barbarous wiih of Caligula, that 
the people^ had but one neck. A man could aln^oft be plcafedj^ 
by a finfle blow, tq put an end. to fuch a'race df monflexs. Yon 
may thank (Sod, fays the autlior above cited, (epifl^j,) addrcff- 
ihg ^irfifelrto the Roman pe<5ple,' matyou havd^a mafter, fv/W 
the mild and merciful Nik o), who is incapable of learning 
cruelty from your example. This was fpoke m the beginning of 
bis reign : But he fitted them very well afterwards ; and no 
doubt was confiderably improved by the light of the barbarous 
i^bje^s, to which he had, from hit iafaiicy, been accuftonied. 

'' ' their 
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their fcrvicc. But where the property of the fervanta 
7s lodged in the mafter, their marriage and fertility 
form his riches, and bring him a fucceffion of flave»» 
that fdpply the place of thofe whom age and infirmity 
have difabled. He encourages, therefore, their pro- 
pagation as much as that of his cattle ; rears the 
young with the fame care; and educates them to 
A>me art or calling, which may render the'm more 
ufeful or valuable to him. The opulent are, by this 
policy, interefted in the being at leaft, tho* not the 
well-being of the poor ; and enrich themfelves, by 
increafing the number and induftry of thofe who are 
fubje^d to them. Each man, being a fovereiga ia 
his own family, has the fame intereft with regard to 
it, as the prince with regard to the fbte ; and has 
50t, like the prince, any oppofite motives of ambi-* 
tjon or vain-glory, which may lead him to depopu# 
late his little fovercignty. All of it is, at all times, 
under his eye ; arid he has leifure to infpeft the moft 
minute detail of the marriage and education of his 
fubjedls *. 

« We may hete ol>rerve, that if domeftic flaverjr reafiy iJi'^ 
tftakd populoulnefi, it wovU be an exceptioii to the geneial 
role, that the happiaefe of any fodety aivd iti populouihert a>e 
Bccefiaiy attendaotot A mafter, from hiimoor or intereft, may 
make his flavw very mihappy, and yet be careful, from intereft^ 
tD inaeaie their number. Their marriage is not a matUr of. 
^toyct wilji them, no more than any other aOion of their life, ^^ 

16 Sucii 
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Such ar6 the coniequences of domeflic flavery, 
9:Qor4lng to the 6x& afpod and appearance of things : 
Sue if wt enter more deeply into the fiibjeS, we ftal^ 

^ perhaps find reaibai (o retra^ our hafty detetmiaatioii9« 
The compariiba is fliocking between the managemeat 
of human creatures and that of cattle ; but being ex- 
tpemtly juit when applied to the prefent fubje^r it 
may be proper to trace die confeqoeBces of it. At 
the cfipitaly near all great cities, in aU popukms, dcti^ 
induftrious provinces, f^w cattle are bred. Provi- 
i|ion$9 lodgbgy attendance, Ii^o^r, are there dear; 
and men find better their account in buying the cattle^ 
after diey come to a certain age, from the remoter 
a»d cheaper coustritf . Thefe are coiifequently the 
•oly breeding comttries for cattle ; and by a ptt-ity of 
reaibn, for men too, wheo the Isitter are put on' tha 
fiune fiatotiiig with die ibrmer. To rear a child in 
Lor^DON ti)l he comM be ferviceable» would colib 
a&uch dearer, than to buy ome of the (ame age fronx 
SCOTI.AND or Ireland f where he had been raifed 
in a cottage, covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal 
or potatoes. Thofe who had ilaves, therefore, in alF 

. the richer and more populous oocmtrie^ would diA 
tfourage die* pregnancy oi the females^ and cidhcii 
prevent or defhroy the birth. The human ijpeciea 
wonld perifh hr diofe places where it onght » ioaedb 
ri^e faSteik ; and a perpetual recruit be needed from al^ 
t!fe poorer and more defart provinces. Such a carati* 
nned drain would teiui mightHy to" depopabte tbr 

ftate. 
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fiate^ and render great cities ten times more defiruc- 
tive than with us; where every man is mafler of him- 
ielf, and provides for his children from the powerful 
inftindl of nature, not the calculations of fordid in* 
tereft. If London, at prefent, without much in* 
creafing, needs a yearly recruit from the country of 
5000 people, as is commonly computed ; what muft 
it require, if the greateil part of the tradefmen and 
common people were ilaves, and were hindered from 
breeding by their avaricious mafters ? 

All antient authors tell as, that there was a per- 
petual flux of flaves to Italy from the remoter pro- 
vincesy particularly Stria, Cilicia *> Cappadow 
ciAf the Lcfier Asia, Thkaqb, and Egypt: Yet 
the number of people tncreaied iiot ia Italy ; and 
writers complain of the continual decay of indufliy 
and agricukuro f. Where then is that extreme fer- 
tility of the Roman flaves, which is commonly fup- 
pofed ? So far from multiplying, they could not, it 
fiscms, {q much as keep up the flock, without im- 

* Ten thoufand ()avei in a day have been often fold for the 
nie of the Romams, at Dklus in Cilicia, Stkabo, 
Ub. 14. 

•f C«£VMtiLA, HS^i f. frMKM. tt cap. »• ct 7« VAaaa^ 
Jib. 3. cap. !• Hob AT. Ub. a. od. 15. Tacit. mim/» lib, jn 
cap. 54. SvBT«]»» Iff vita A«'o« cap, 7a* Ptuu ^b, 1Z0 

<sp.i3* 

menfe 
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menfe recruits. And tho' great numbers were conti- 
nually manumitted, and converted into Roman citi- 
zens, the numbers even of thefe did not increafe ♦, 
till the freedom of the city was communicated to fo- 
reign provinces. 

The term for a flave born and bred in the family, 
was *vema f ; and thefe (laves feem to have been in- 
titled 

* Mirtore indies ptebe ittgenua, fays Tacit vs, «»«. Cb. 2f. 

cap. 7. " 

, -f As ftrvia was the name of the genus, and verna of the fpe- 
cies, without any conelative, this forms a ftrong prefaroption« 
that the latter weie by far the kaft numerous. *TiB an uni* 
verfal o^ibrvation which we may form upon language, that where 
two related parts of a wholie bear any proportion to each other, 
in nwnbers, rank, or oonfideration, there are always correlative 
terms invented, which anfwer to both the parts, and czpieft 
their mutual relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, 
the term is only invented for the lefs, and marks its diftindion- 
from the whole^ Thus man and woman, mafter indfervant, fa» 
ll>er and Jon, prince and fubjeSiy fr anger and citixen, are corrda* 
tive teems. But the words, Jeaman, earpentery fmitb, tailor, &c* 
have no correfpondent terms, which exprefs thofe who are no 
feamen,-N(io carpenter, ^c. Languages (fiffer very much wi^ 
regard to the particular words where this diftinAiea obtains; and 
sny thence aflbid very ftrong inferences, concerning the manaert 
and cuftoms of difierent nations. The mjlitaiy government ci 
the ReMAN empenors had eiak^d thefi>ldiery io high, that they 
balanced all the other orders ef the ftate 1 Hence miUs zodfaph- 

wus 
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titled' b/ cuftom' to privileges and indulgences be- 
yond others ; a (ufficient reafbn why the matters would 
not be fond.of reding many of that kind *• Who- 
ever is ' acquainted with the maxims of our planters^ 
will acknowledge the jaftnefs of this obfervation f. 

Atticus Is much praifed by his hidorian for the 
care which he took in recruiting his family from the 

ntf beramo fdidve fietftu ; a thUigy till then, onkabum to «w 
tie&t, tnd ftiU fo to modcrp kpgoagct* • Mo4era liipefftitiQii ex- 
alted the clergy To faigb, that they overbalaaced tbe whole ftate s 
Hence clergy and laity are terms oppofed in all modem languages f 
and in thefe alone. And from the Tame principles I infer, that 
if the niimber of flaves bought by the ^om an« from foreign 

coqntriesy. had not extremely ^ceeded thofe. l)red at home, vema 

. » .... , , • 

vould have bad a correlative, which would have exprelTed the 
former fpecies of (laves. But theie, it would feem, compofed the 
main body of the antient'flaves, and the letter were bur a fvw 

exceptions. 

* Vena is ufed by Roman writers a» a word equivalent t« 
Jdtrra^ on account of the petulance and imi>udence of thofe flayet. 
Mait. lib. I. ep. 4i« Horace alfo mentions the tfernae fro* 
taea : and Px t aoK i u s, cap. 24. vernula urbanitas, Sm s c a » 
ieproind* cap. i. vernularttm lice^tii, 

- I ••' . • J .-• " • : ' » 

t ''Tif coflipotad in.the Wsst-Iicoiss, tfaata ftock of Oxftt 
grow worfe five/er cent, every year, unlefs new daves be bo«gh| 
to recruit them. They are not able to keep up their number, 
even in thofe warm countries, where cloaths and provifions are fo 
eafily got. How much more mufl this happeji in £vR.oprAN 


•niAtries, and in or near great ciUcs ? 


flaves 
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flaves born in it ;]: : May we not tjience iafer, t&ac 
that prance was not then very coDuoon ?. 

The names of flaves in the Greek comedies^ 
Syrus, Mysus, Geta, Thrax, Davus, Lydus^ 
Phryx, ^t. afford a pre&inptio«> that at Athbhs^ 
BX leafty moil of the ilaves were imported from fo- 
reign nations. The Athenians, (ays Steabo*, 
gave to their flaves, either the names^ of the nations 
wJienoe diey wefe bought^: as Lrovs, Syrus ;. or the 
names that wene moft CDamon aiiwng thofe mtidBs^ 
as Ma!^es or Midas to a PhIitcsian, Tieias to a 

pAPHLAGOKlAir. 

DEMfMTHiNBS, af&er havkif menCioned a law 

which f6rt)id any man to ftrike die flave of another, 
praifes the humanity of this law ; arid adds, that if 
the barbarians from whom flaves were bopght had iu- 
formation that their countrymen met with fuch gentle 
treatment, they would entertain a great efleem for the 
ATHENiANsf . IsocraTes || too infxnuates, that the 
flaves of the Greeks were generally or very com- 

• ■ - • • ■' J '. ■■,',• 

% CoiM. Nipoi in vita At Tic I, We nw^ reipark, that 

Atticus'b eftate lay chiefly in Efxkvs, which being a'remote^ 

4elbiate place, would reader it praaiiUe fot hi» to no Hvvea 

• lib. 7: 

f InlCfiDiAMy p.22i« exedit, A£i>i« * 

\ II Panegyr. 

monty 
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monly barbarians. Aristotle in his Politics* 
plainly fuppofes, that a flave is always a foreigner. 
The antient comic writers rcprefented the flaves, as 
Ipeaking a barbarous language f • . This was an imi- 
tation of nature. 

*Tis well known that Demosthenes, in his non^ 
age, had been defrauded of a large fortune by hit 
tutors, and that afterwards he recovered, by a profe- 
cution at law, the value of his patrimony. His era* 
tions, 9n that occaiion, ftill remain, and contain a very 
exad detail of the whole fabfUnce left by bis father %* 
in money, merchandiie, houfes, and flaves, together 
with the value of each particular. Among the reil 
were 5 ^'flaves* handicraftfmen, viz. 32 fword-cutlers, 
and ao cabinet-makers || ; all males ; not a word of any 
wives, children, or family, which they certainly would 
have. had, had it been a common cudom at Athens 
to breed from the flaves : And the value of the whole 
mnfl have depended very much on that circumfiance* 
No female flaves are even fo much as mentioned, 
except ibme houfe-maidsi whQ belonged to his mo* 

* LiV. 7. cap. TO. (lib. fio. 

t As isTopH. £quitea» 1. 1 7. The antieat fcholiaft remarki 
00 this paflage 0etfi»^t(ti mrhih^* 
X In Apbobum orat, i, 

II »x<Miroioi, mikert of thofe beds which the andents lay 
ttpoa at meals. 

iher; 
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then This argument has great force, if it be not al- 
together decifive. 

. Consider this paflageof Plutarch f, (peaking 
of the elder Cato. «* He had a great number of 
•• flavcs, whom he took care to buy at the fales of 
** prifoners of war; and he chofe them young, that 
" they might eafily be accuftomed to any diet or man- 
'* ner of life, and be inftru^ted in any buiinefs or la- 
** bour, as men teach any thing to young dogs or 
•' horfcs.— -And efteeming love the chief iburce of 
** all diforders, he allowed the male flares to have a 
** commerce with the female in his family, upon pay- 
** ing a certain fum for this privilege : But he ftriftly 
" forbad all intrigues out of his family.'* Are there 
any fymptoms in this narration of that care which is 
fuppofed in the antients, of the marriage and propa* 
gation of their (laves ? If that was a common prac* 

tice, founded on general intereft, it would furely have 
been embraced by Cato^ who was a great oeconomi(l, 
and lived in times when the antient frugality and fim* 
plicity of manners were ftill in credit and reputation. 

It is exprefsly remarked by the writers of the Ro- 
ma n law, that fcarce any ever purchafe (laves with a 
view of breeding from them *. 

Our 

•|- In vita Ca TON I a* 

• << Non temere anciUae ejus rei caufa comparantur nt pan* 
f ( aof/* Dig0. lib. 5. tit. 3. dt baertd^ fetit^ ItX ay* The 

followisg 
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Our lackeys and houfe maids, I own, do not ferve 
much to multiply their fpecies : But the antients, be- 
fides tho(e who attended on their perfon, had all their 
ttbour performed by flaves, who lived, many of them, 

• 

in their family; and fome great men pofTelTed to thf 
number of 10,000. If there be any fuijpicion, there- 
fore, that this inftitution was unfavourable to propa- 
gation5 (and the fame reafon, at leall in part, holds 

foilowingjtteitsiare-ta the fame ptirpoie. ** Spadonem norbo^ 
*' fam ifon eflfe. Deque vitiafam, veriiu^ naihi vxdetur j fed Unvia^ 

«( efle, iicuti Ulam qui onum teftlculum habet, qui etiam genei» 
" rare poteft.** Digeft, lib. s. tit. i. de aidiiitU ediSio, Ux 6| 
\ %, '* Sin autem quis ita fpado £t, ut tam necefTaria pars cor- 
** poris penitus abfit, morbofua eft,** Jd* lex y. His imp3tejice, 
it ieems, was only regarded fo far as his health or life might h* 
affedled by it. In other refpe^, he was full aa valuable* Thf 
fame ^afoning is employed with regard to female flaves. '' Quae^ 
** ritwr de eo. muliere quae Temper, mortuos parit, ao morbola 
" fit ? et ait Sabinus, fi vulvae vitio hoc contingtt, morbofaoi 
*' efle.** Jd, lex 14. It has even been doubted, whether a wo- 
man pregnant was morbid or vitiated ; and it is determined, that 
ihe is foundj not on account of the value of her oflfspringi but 
becaufe it is the natural part or office of women to bear children* 
" Si mulier praegn^s veneril:, inter omnes convenit fanam earn 
** efle. Maximum eaUn ac praecipuun^ munus foeminarum ac* 
" cipore ac tueri conceptum. Puerperam qiK^que fanam etts j fi 
" modo nihil extrinfecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam 
" valetudinem immitteret. De fteriii Coellus diftinguere Treba- 
** tium dicitf ut fi natura fterilis fit^ iana fit j fi vitio corporis, 
« contra." U. 

with 
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with regard to anticnt flavce as- well as modern 6r- 
vants) how deflrudUve muft flavery have proved ? 

History mentions a Roman nobleman, who had 
400 flaves under the fame roof with him : aftd hav. 
ing been aflailinated at home by the furious revenge 
of one of them, the law was executed with rigour, 
and all without exception were put to death *. Many 
other Rom A N noblemen had families equally, or more 
Bumeroufi ; and I b^eve every one will aUovif, that 
Ais would fcftrce be praflicable, were we to fuppofe 
^1 the flaves married^ and the fen^des to be breed- 
ers f. -' • * 

So ^rly as the poet Hbsiod :|:, married flaves, wbe» 
ther male or female, were eftcemed very inconvenient. 
How much more, where families had increafed to fuch 
an enormous fize, as in Romb, ^nd the antieiif ilai- 
plicity of manners was banifl^ed from ail ranks of 
feople ? 

• Tacit, ami, Ub. 14. cap. 43. 

-f The flaves in the great houfes, had liltle rooms a/iigned 
them, called ceHai, Whence the same of cell was transferred 
to the monks room in a convent. See farther on this head, 
JvsT. Lipsxvs, Saturn. 1, cap. 14, Thelb form ftroitg pre- 
fuiiiptions againft the marriage and propagation of the famfly- 
flaves. 

t Opera et Dies, lib. %, I, 24. aUp 1. no, 

XfiNOPHOlf 
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^XsNaPHON ih his Oecbnomics, where he gives di- 
fedions for the management or a farm, recommends 
t ftridt care and attention of laying the male and the 
female flaves at a diftance from each other. He (eems 
HOC to feppofe that they are ever married. The only 
flaves among the Greeks that appear to have conti- 
nned their own breed/ were the Hblotes, who had 
houfes apart, and were more the flaves of the public 
iian of individuals *. 

Thb fame auth(^f tells «$» that Nicias's over- 
feer, byagreeiiKnt wi^ his moftdr, Was obliged to 
payhtmanoboittsaday foreackfkve; befides ifiain* 
taining them, «id keeping np the munber. Had the 
aotient flaves been all breeders, diss laft drctunftance 
of the cohtra£l had been fuperfluous. 

The antients talk fo frequently of a fixed, flated 
portion of provifions affigned to each flave:^, that we 
are naturally led to conclude, that flaves lived almoft 
all fingle, and received that portion as a kind of board- 
wages. 

The pradice, indeed, of marrying the flaves fecirts 
not to have been very common, even among the 

* Strabo, lib. 8. 

•f De ratione reditnum* 

} See Cato de le ruftica, cap, 56*. Doaatut in Pbonnioa. 
I. I 9, SsMXCAx epift, So, 

countjy- 
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country-jabourers, where. it is , more naturally tabe 
cxpeflid. Cato*, enumerating the flaves. requifite 

to labour a yineyard of a hvia4red acres^ niakes them 
amount to 1 5 ; the overfeer and his wife, 'viUicus and 
vMica, ^nd 1 3^ male flaves y for an olive plantation of 
240 acres^ the overfeer and his w:ife» and 1 1 male 
flaves ; and fo in proportion to a greater or lefs plan* 
tation or vineyard. 

Varro f y citing this pailage of Cato, allows his 
computation to be j oft in every refped, except the 
lad. For as it is requifiiQ, (ifys .he, to have an over^ 
ieer and his wife, whether the vkieyard or plantation 
be great or fniaU, this mnft alter the exadnefs of the 
proportion. Had C a re's coinpatation been errone- 
ons in any other . refped, it had certainly been cor- 
refted by Varro, who feems fond of difcovering fo 
trivial an error. 

The fame anther J, as well as Columella [j, re- 
commends it as requifite to give a wife to the overfeer, 
in order to attach him the more ftrongly to his maA 
ter*s fervicc. This was therefore a peculiar indul- 

* De re ruft. cap. 10, ii, 
f Lib. I. cap. 18. 
J Lib, I. cap. 17. 
I Lib, i« cap. 18. 

gence 
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gence granted to a (lave, in whom fo great a confi* 
dence was repofed. 

In the fame place, Varro mentions it as an xxCc" 
ftil precaution, not to buy too many ilaves from the 
lune nation, left they beget fa£lions and (editions in 
the family : A prefumption that in Italy the greateft 
part, even of the country labouring (laves, (for he 
(peaks of no other) were bought from the remoter 
provirfces* All the world knows, that the family* 
(laves. in Rome, who were iofiroments of (how and 
loxary, were commonly imported from the eai^. Hcc 
profecert^ fays Pliny, fpeaking of the jealous care of 
makers, manclfUrum hgion€$^ it in d(un9 turha ixttrna 
ac/ervorum quoque caufa nomenclatar adbiUndus *. 

It is indeed recommended by Varro t» to propa- 
gate young (hepherds in the family from the old ones. 
For as grafmg farms were commonly in remote and- 
cheap places, and each (hepherd lived in a cottage 
apart, his marriage and increafe were not liablg to* 
the fame inconvenicncies as in deafer places, and 
where many fcrvants lived in a family ; which was 
univerfally the cafe in fuch of the Roman farms .as 

produced wine or com. If we confidcr this exceptiuq 

^ * 

* Lib. 33. cap. I. So like wife Tacitus, annal, lib. 14. 
cap. 44. 

t Lib, X. cap, re, 

wiih 
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\Vith regard to the ihcphcrds, and weigh the reafon 
of it, it will ferv6s^or a ibong confirmation of all our 
foregoing fuipicions *. 

Columella J, i own, advifes the mftfter to give 
a reward, and even liberty to a female flave, that 
had reared him above three children : A proof, that 

fometimea the antients propagated from their flaves ; 
which, indeed, cannot be denied. Were it other- 
wiie, the praAice of flavery, being (b common in an* 
tiquity, muft have been deftruAive to a degree which 
no expedient coukl repair. All I pretend to infer 
from thefe reafonings, is, that flavery is in general 
dsMvantageou» both to the happineis and populouf- 
nefs of mankind, and that it$ place is much better 
fupplied by the practice of hired fervants. 

Th b laws, or, as fome writers call them, the ie- 
ditions of the Gracchi, were occafioned by their 

ebferving the increafe of flaveC all over Italy, and 
the ^diminution of free citizens. Appian || afcribes 
this increafe to the propagation of the flaves ; Plu- 
TA&CHf to the purchafing of barbarians^ who were 

• Paflorisdttrieft hie filias, ille bubulci. JvvzK. fat. xz. 

IS'. 

■^ Lib. !• cap* S. 

I Dc bd. civ. Kb. t. 

•\ la ^ta TiB« U Ci GbacchIi* 

chained 
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chained and iihpri(bned> Safict^ixn ^ta-^Mimpiot !(. *Ti8 
to be prefumed, that both caufes concurred. 

Sicily, feys" Florus *, was full of ergajlula, and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and 
A THEN 10 excited the iervile War, by breaking up 
thefe monftrous prifbns, and giving liberty to 60,000 
flaves. The younger Pomp EV augmented his army 
in Spain by the fame expedient f • If the country- . 
labourers^ throughout the Roman empire, were fo 
generally in this iituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoillble to find feparate lodgings for the families of 
the city-fervants, how unfavourable to propagation, 

X To the ikme purpofe is that paiTage of the elder SiNicii, 
ex controredia ^. lib. 5. '* Arata quondam popuh's futa, fihgu- 
«. loruih ergaftulonim Tunt ; latiufque nunc tillict, qam. olim 
*' rages, inperant. At jiunc eadem,'* fays Flint, " vinAi 

" pedes damnatae manus, infcripti vultus exercent.** lib* iS« 
cap. 3. So alfo Martial. 

** Et fonet yinumera compede Tbufcus ager.'* 

lib. 9. ep. 23. 
And L u c an ; ** Turn ioogoi jungere fines 
Agronun, et quondam daro fii]|»ta GamiHi, . 
Vomere et antiquat Curionim pafla Itgon^, 
t.ODga fub igaotis /extendere ruta colonis* lib. r« 

Vinfto foflbre coluntur 
Hefperlae fegetes. — lib. 7» 

* Lib. .3. cap. 19. 
-f Id. lib. 4* cap. 8* 

Vol. II. K as 
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as well a$ humanity, mufi the inftitution of (lol||eftie, 
flavery be efteemed ? . 

CoNSTANTiNOBLE, at prefent* requires th& iame 
recruits of jQaves from all the provincesi which Rome 
did of old ; and thefe provinces are of confeqaence 
far from being populous. 

Egypt, according to Monf. Mail let, fends con* 
titiual colonies of black (laves to the other parts of 
the Turkish empire ; and receives annually an equal 
return df white : The one brought from the inland 
parts of Africa; the other from Minor blla^ Cir- 
cassia, and Tartary. * 

Our modern convents ai:e» no djqi^b^, very bad 
ii^UUiUQ^s ,: But thera isreafon-to faipe^) that anti- 
ently every great family in Italy, and probably in 
otiter parts of the world, was a fpeciQs of convent. 

And tho' we<h4ye reaipnto. deteA. all ,th^fe.pop|(h*in- 
ftitutiqniift af nifrferies of the moil abje^ fuperftition, 
burthenfome to tk«i public, anid o^teffive to the poor 
prifoners, male<'as> welt* a«^ female; yet ^ may it be 
queflioned whetker they43&*ib>deftrttdave to the po* 

pulofufnefs of a date as is commonly imagined. Were 
the land which belongs to a convent, bellowed on a 
nobleman, he would fpend its revenue on dogs, hoHes, 
grooais> footmen, cooks, and honfe;maids; a^d his 

family 
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fiuaily wotdd not fumiih many more citizens than the 
convene 

Th b common reafon why parents thruil their daugh** 
ters into nunneries, is, that they may not be over- 
burthened with too numerous a family ; but the an-; 
tients had a method ahnoH as innocent, and more ef* 
fedoal to that purpofe> viz, the expodng their chil- 
dren in the earlieft infancy. This pradice was very 
common ; and is not mentioned by any author of 
thofe times with the horror it deferves, or fcarce* even 
with dilapprobation.' Plutarch, the humane, 
good natured Plutarch, f recommends it as a vir- 
tue in Attalus, king.of Pergamus, that he muT'!' 
dered, or, if you will, expofed all his own children, 
in order to leave his crown to the (on of his brother, 
EuMENEs; fignalizing in this manner his gratitude 
and affedion to Eumbnes, who had left him his heir 
preferable to that fon. It was Solon, the mofi cele- 
brated of the fages of Greece, who gave parenta 
permiflion by law to kill their children X^ 

Shall we then allow thefe two circomfbnces^ to 
compensate each^other, nn%m monaftic vows and the 
ipoiing of children, and to be unfavourable, in 


* Xacxtvs blames it. De morib. Qenn« 

\ De festemo amoxe. Sk M t ca aUb appfora of tke expofijjg 
of fiokly^ iafiamcUldfeU* Da-ira, m>t>tf €ap,«5r 
I SftST, £jir» lib. 3. cap. %^ ^ 

K 2 equal 
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equal degrees, to the propagadon of mankind ? I 
doobt the advantage is here on the fide of antiquity* 
Perhaps, by an odd connexion of caufes, the barba- 
rous practice of the antients might rather render thofe 
times more populous. By removing the terrors of 
too numerous a femily, it would engage many people 
in marriage ; and fuch is the force of natural affec- 
tion, that very few, in comparifon, would have refoi 
lution enough, when it came to the pufli, to carry in* 
to execution their former intentions, 

' China, the only country where this cruel. prac- 
tice of expofing children prevails at prefent, is the 
inoft populous country we know ; and every man is 
married 1)efore he is twenty. Such early marriages 
could fcarce be general, had not men the profpeft of 
fo cafy a method of getting rid of their children. 
I own, that Plutarch * fpcaks of it as a very uni- 
vcrfal maxim of the poor to expofe their children ; 
and as the rich were then averfe to marriage, on ac- 
count of the courtfhip they met with from thofe who 
expeded legacies from them, the public mufl have 

been in a bad fituation betwixt diem f. 

Of 

I • Dc amore prolis. 

4- The pcadice of leaving great fains, of mooey to friends^ 
tho* one had i)cv rdadoDS^ was common in Gkxbck as well as 

ROMX } 
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Op all iciences there is none, where firft appear- 
ances are more deceitful than in politics. Hofjpitals 
for foundlings ieem favoorable to the increafe of 
numbers ; and, perhaps, may be fb^ when kept un- 
der proper reflriAions. But when they open the door 
to every one, without diftinftion, they have probably 
a contrary effed, and are pernicious to the date. *1 is 
computed, that e\rery ninth child born at Paris, is 
{ent to the hofpital ; tho' it fecms certain, according 
to the Common courfe of human affairs, that 'tis not 
a hundredth part whofe parents are altogether inca- 
pacitated to rear and educate them. The infinite dif« 
ference, for health, induflry, and morals, between an 
education in an hofpital and that in a private family, 
fhould induce us not to make the entrance into an 
hoipital too eafy and engaging. To kill one's own 

Roif K I K we may gather from Lvcian. This practice pre^ 
▼ails much lefs in modern tiroes; and Bxn, Johnson*s Vol- 
r ONE is therefore almoft entirely extraded from antient author9| 
and fuits better the manners of thofe times. 

It may juftly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in Rom k 
was another difcouragement to marriage. Such a praAice pre- ' 
vents not quarrels from buttteurf but rather increafes them ; and 
occafions alio thofe from intenft, which are much more dangeroua 
and definitive. See farther on this head, EiTays moral, politi- 
cal, and literary. Part I. eflay XXI. Perhaps too the unna- 
tural lufts of the antients ought to be taken into confideration, as 
of fofflc moment, 

K 3 chad 
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child is {blocking to nature, and muft therefore be 
pretty unufaal ; but to tarn over the care of him up- 
on others is very tempting to the natural indolence of 
inankind. 

Having confidered the domcftic life and manners 
of the antients, compared to thofe of the moderns i 
where, in the main, we feem rathir fuperior, fb far 
as the prefent quedion is concerned ; we fhall now 
examine the political cuftoms and inflitutions of both 
ages, and weigh their influence in retarding or for- 
warding the propagation of mankind. 

Bbpore the increafe of the RoMAK.power^ or ra- 
ther till its full eilabliihment, almoft all the nations 
which are the fcene of antient hiftoryy were divided 
into fmall territories or petty commonwealtha, where 
of courfe a great equality of fortune prevailed, -and 
the center of the government was always vtty near 
its frontiers, 

T in s was the fituation of afifairs not only in Gb. b e ob 
and Italy, but alfo in Spain, Gaul, G^aMANY, 
Afric, and a great part of the LefTer Ama. And 
it muft be owned, that no inilitution could be more 
favourable to the propagation of mankind. For tho* 
a man of an overgrown fortune, not being able to 
confume more than another, mull (hare it with thofe 

who 
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who i^tve and attend him ; ybt their pofTeffion being 
precarious, they have not the fame encouragement to 
marriage, as if each had a fmall fortune, fecure and 

independent. Enormous cities are, befides, dedruc- 
tive to fociety, beget vice and difbrder of all kinds, 
ftarve the remoter provinces, and even flarve them- 
felves, by the prices to which they ,raife all provifions. 
Where each man had his little houfe and field to him- 
felf, and each county had its capital, free and in- 
dependent; what a happy fituation of mankind 
How favourable to induflry and agriculture ; to mar- 
riage and propagation I The prolific virtue of men, 
were it to a^ in its full extent, without that rellraint 
which poverty and neceflity impofes on it, would 
double the numbtr every generation : And nothing 
iurely'can give it more liberty, than fi^h fmall com- 
mo^i^eaiths, and fiich an equality of fortune among 
the citizens* All fmall ftates naturally pxpduce equa- 
lity of fortune, bccaufe they afford no opportunities 
of great increafe ; but fmall commonwealths much 
more, by that diviiion of power ^d authority which 
» jfTential to them. 

Whb N Xekophon * returned after the famous" ex- 
pedition with Cyivus, he hired himfelf and 6000 of 
the Greeks into the fervice ofSEUTHEs, a prince of 
Thrace; and the articles of hisanoment were. 


* X>«<;f/»CTK. lib. 7* 

K 4 ' ^^^ tha' 
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that each foldier (hquld receive a dark a month, cack 
captain two Varies, and he hixnfelf, as general, four : 
A regulation of pay which would not a little furprife 
our modern officers. , 

Demosthenes and -^chines, with eight more, 
weTre ient ambafladors to Philip of Mace don, and 
their appointments for above four months were a thou- 
sand drachmas^ which' is l«fs than a drachma a day for 
each ambaflador f. But a drachma a day, nay fome- 
timcs two J, was the pay rf a common foot-foldier. 

A CENTURION among the Romans had only dou- 
ble pay to a private man, in Polybius's time \^ and 
we accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph re- 
gulated by that proportion ^. But Mark Antbokit 
and the triumvirate gave the centurions iis^ times the 
reward of the other 4-* So much had the increafe of 
the commonwealth increafed the inequality among the 
citizens *. * 

•f D E M o s T . defalfa leg. He calls it a confiderable funu 
.. % Thucyd. lib. 3. 
II Lib. 6. cap. 37. * 

§ Tit. jLiv, lib74i. cap. 7. 13. & alibi paffim, 
4. Appian. De brli. civ, lib. 4. 

* C;£SAR gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the 
common foldiers, De Ml, Gallico, lib. 8. In the Rhodi an car- 
tel, mentioned afterwards, no diftindtion in the ranibm was made 
on account of ranks in the army. 

^ It 
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It mtift be owned, that the fituatxon of affairs in 
modern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well 
as equality of fortune, is not near (b favourable, either, 
to the propagation or happinefs of mankind. £u«. 
ROPE is ihared out moftly into great monarchies ; and 
fttch parts of it as are divided intq fmall.territories» 
are commonly governed by abfblute princes, who ruin, 
their people by a ridiculous mimickry of the greater 
monarchs, in the iplendor of their court and number, 
of their forces. Swisserland alone and Holland 
lefemble the antient republics ; and tho' the former is 
far from pofleffing any advantage either of foil, cli- 
mate, or commerce, yet the numbers of people, with 
which it abounds, notwithflanding their inliiling 
themfelves into every fervice in £v r ope, prove fuf. 
ficiently the advantages of their political inilita«, 
tions. 

Th e antient republics derived their chief or only 
fecurity from the number^ of their citizens. The 
Trachinians having lofl great numbers of their 
people, the remainder, inflcad of inriching themfelves 

by the inheritance of their fellow-citizens, appUed to 
Sparta, their metropolis, for a new ftock of inhar 
bitants. The Spartans immediately colIe6led ten 
thoniand men: among whom the old citizens di? 
vided the lands of which the former proprietors had 
periflied *. • 

Dipo.Sxc* libiia* Thucydi lib. %, 

K 5 After 
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Apteji T^MOiioiv hadb^irilfliedDioiirsiTrs from 
S^RACXTb^^ and iiad fetded theaiFairs of Sicii.Ty 
finding the ckies of^SYjtAcvss and Sellinuw* 
TiuM extreoidy depopoht^ by tyranny, waf».and 
fa6i]on, he invited over from Gre ecb ibme new in* 
habitants to repeople thera*. Inmediatdy forty 
thouiandmen (Plutarch f fays fixty tbottiand) of^ 
fered themfelves ; and he diftnbuted fo many fete «f 
land among them^ to the gt«at fatisfe^on of ike an- 
tient inhabitants : A proof at eBCt of the aMudns of 
antient policy, whidi afieded popuionfiie^ more diaii 
riches ; and of the good effe&s of die& maidsuu in 
the extriUB^ popolodjaefi of that iinaU cpvmtry* 
(Jrb £CE, which coukl at once fupply lb laige a a>* 
lony. The cafe was not much diffinvnt wixk the 
RoMAMs in eafly times. He i$ a pernidoas citizen^ 
iai4 M. CuRius, who camiot be contented with ie- 
yen acres %" ^^^^ idezs^ of equality could not &il of 
{producing great numbers of people. 

We 

• Di»s. Sic. lib. i^ 

% Plin. lib. 18. cap. 3. The fame author, iacapr6. fayv^ 
yeruKique fatetaibui htijundia f erdidere iTALlAUi jsm vw9 §i 
frovincUs, SiM dmi femiffim Afrxcjb foffidth»mf cwm inttr^ 
fiat m Nkro frineepi. In tlua vkw, the b«rb«rov8 butchery 
committed by the firft Roman emperors, was not, perhaps, Tq 
4eftrtt£tive to the public as we may imagine. Thefe never cea- 
i«d tia they had otioguUhed «U the Sttoltiiofia fiuailieitr which 

had 
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We •fftuft-now cotifidcr what d?fadvahtages the an- 
deiita lay under with regard to pbpuloufnefs, and 
what checks they received from their political ma- 
jtimd and inlHtutioRs. There are commonly cbm<- 
jfcurations HI every h«mah c6nditi6ii ; and dio' thefi 
COitipeofeticMls be not always petfd^y equal; yet they 
ftrve, at ieaft, to reftrain riife p^evkiKng principle. To 
tompare thein and elUmat6 their influence, is indeed 
^ry difficult, eveA whete they take place in the fame 
tge, and in neijghbouring countries : But where fevc- 
ral ages have intervened/ and only fcattered lights are 
afibrded us by antient authors ; what can we do but 
amufe ourfelvesby talking, fro and €ifn, on an inter- 
efling fubjefl, and thereby cprredling all ha% an^ 
violent determinations ? 

Frrjf, Wb may obferv^ that the antibnt republics 
were almof^ ia perpetual war; a natural effect of 
their martial fpirit, theiflove of liberty, their mutual 
emulation, and that hatred which genetially prev^fs 
among nations that live in a c\ok neighbourhood. 
Now, war in a fmall ilate is much more deflruftive 
liian in a gmat bxie ; both becauf^ all the mhabitantv 
in the former cafe, mdl ferve in the armies ; and be« 
caufe the ftate is all frontier, and all expofed to th^ 
inroads of the enemy. 

1^ elijDytfS the ^/^Sa 6f the t^ortd, during the latter ages of 
tbfc repnblit. The aew noM^s who rbk in their place, were ic&' 
splendid, as we kan fimn Tacit, sum lib. p cap, 55^ 
^ K 6 Tur 
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Th£ maxims of antient war were mucl| jmofe de* 
ftrudlive than thoie of modern ; chiefly by the^diir 
tribution of plunder, in which the foldierswereindul* 
ged. The private men m our armies are iiick a low 
rafcally iet of people^ that we find any abundance be* 
yond their fimple pty^ breeds coofuiion mA iifotder^ 
and a total diiTolation of diieipline. The very 
wretchednefi and meannefs of thofe who £lf the mo^ 
dern armies, render thent lefs deftrudUve to tke coua- 
tries which they invade : One infbuice, among many^ 
of the deceitfuinefs of firll appearances^ in all pc^tical 
reafonings •* 

Antient battles were mndi more bloody by the 
^rery nature ofvthe weapons employed in them* 7 he 
antients drew up their men i6 or 20, fbmetimes $a 
men deep, which made . a narrow fiont ; and it was 
not difficult to find a field, in which both armies 
jdiight be marflialled, and might engage with each 
other* Even whejce any body of the troops was kept 
ofiTby hedges,.. hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, the 
i>attle was not fo foon decided betwixt the contending 
parties^ but that the others had time to^ overcome the 

* The antfent foldiers, being free citizens, above thei loweft 
rank, wei<e ail married. Our modern foldiers are eithet forced 
to IiTe nnmarried, or their marriages tarn to fmall account to- 
wards the iscreaie of mankind. A cir^umfiance which ough^ 
perhaps^ to betaken into confidcration^ as of ibme confequence 
i»£avoQr"of the anu^nts. 

difficulties 
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djfiiculties which opppfed them, and take, part ia the 
engagement. And as the whole armies were thus en- 
gaged, and each man clofely buckled to his antago- 
mfJtf the battles were commonly very bloody, and great 
flaughter was made on both fides, but efpecially on 
the vanqyiiflied. Th^ iong thinlines required by fire- 
mmsy and the quick djecifiQn of the fray» render our 
modern engagements but partial rencountersy and en- 

able the general^ who is foiled in the beginning of 
the day, to draw off the greateft part of his army, 

found and' intire. Could Folaro's projefl of the 
column take place (which feems impradUcable :|:) it 
would render modem battles as defbndive as the 
antieHt. 

Th e battles of antiquity, both by their duration, 

« 

and their refemblance of iingle combats, were wrought 
up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter ages. 
Nothing could then engage the combatants to give 
quarter, but the hopes of profit, by making flaves of 
their prifoners* In civil wars, as we learn from 
Tacitus *, the battles were the moH bloody, becaufe 
the prifoners were not flaves . 

X What ia the advantage of the column after it has broke 
the enemy^s line ? only, that it then takes them in flank, and 
diflipates whatevef ftands near it by a fire from all fides. Boc 
tUJ it has brok^ them, does it net preTent a flank to the encmy^ 
a(nd that expofed to their muf^uctry, and, what is much worfe, 
to their cannon ? 

• Hift«lib,», cap, 44. 

Wjjat 
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• * 

What a ftout rcfiftaiice maft be made, wliere tSti 
vanquilhed expelled fo hard a fate ! How inveterate 
the rage, where the maxims of war were, ia every 
refpedt, fo bloody and fevere! 

. Instances are vvv^ frequent, in aiiftiem hiftoiy^. 
vf cities befieged, whtk anhjdMtants^ radier than opea 
iktit gates, mutpdwei -thmr wives and chikk«n, «nd 
Vafbed thesifelvcs on a.vblcmtany deadi, fwe^teaed 
|ierbaps with a little ftoSp^Bt of revenge upon the 
«&emy. Grcrks f* as weH-asfiARBAaiANs, have 
been often wrought up lo thi$ degree of ftury. And 
the (ame determiced fpirit and craelty mud, in many 
other inflances, lefs remarkable, have been ex^inely 
dedrudUve to human fbciety, in thoie petty common- 
wealths, which lived in a clofe neighbourhood, and 
were engaged in perpetual wars and contentions. 

Sometimes die wart in Gkeboe, lays Plv- 
tauch X^ were carried en intirely by iaroads^ ami 
Mbberies, and piracies. Svidx a method of war muA 
be more deftni6Hvt, in fmaM ftates, than the bloodied 
battles and iieges. 

S Y the laws of the twelve tables, pofleiCon for two 
years formed a preicrip^oa for land ; one year for 

<f As Abtovs, ttentlontd by Lvtr, lib. 31. tap. 17, it% 

moA foiTB. lib. i6« As aUb dit XAMTiit*MS, AfrxAK* ib 

hIL eivil. lib. 4. 

1 ijivi««AaAT»i 

move* 
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moveables* : An indkatton, that there was not m 
Iti^lt, dumg ifhat periee!, much more order, tran- 
quillity, and Settled police, than there is at prefent 
among the TaRta a s. 

Tub oAytunA I rememker in antient Ji^<»7, k 
diat between Dbmetrivs PoLiORCtr^Bs and tfa« 
RsoojANs ; when it was agreed, tiata free citiaea 
Aoold be idbred for looo ^ucbmm, a iave bearing 
anas for 500 f . 

But, feionSy, it ^pears Aat aatient aunaera 
were more unfavourable than the modern, not only in 
times of war, but alfo in thoie of. peace; and that tOQ^ 
in every refpefl, except the love of civil liberty and 
equality, which is, I own, of confiderable import- 
ance. To exclude faction from a free goyemment, is 
very difficult, if not altogether impradUcable ; but 
fuch inveterate rage between the factions, and fuch^ 
bloody maxims, are found, in modern times, amongft 
religious parties alone, where bigotted priefts are the 
accufers, judges, and executioners. In antient hif- 
tery, we may always obferve, where one party pre- 
vailed, whether the nobles or people (for I can ob- 

• lNtTrUb«a. cap. 6. 'Tiatne, tbe dune law ftema to 
lunre ben oaatinJBed till the timo of Jvbtiiiiak. Bqt abnfts 
introduced by barbarifoi, are not always coficiki by ciivilicy. 

f DioD. SscvLt lib. zot 

fcrve 
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fyrve no difference in this reiped H ) that they imme- 
diately batchered all of the opposite party who fell 
into their hands, and baniflied fuch as had been fo 
fortunate as to efcape their fur^. No form of pro- 
cefsy no law, no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, 
perhaps near a half of the city, were flaughtered, or 

expelled, every revolution ; and" the exiles always 
joined foreign enemies, and did all the mifchief pof^ 
fible to their felloW-citizens ; till Fortune put it in 
their power to take full revenge by a new revolution- 
And as thefe were very frequent in fuch violent go- 
vernments, the diforder, diffidence, Ijealoufy, enmity, 
which muft prevail, are not eafy for us to imagine in 
this age of the world. 

There are only two revolutions I can recolledl in 
antient hiftory, which pafled without great feverity, 
and great efTufion of blood in maffacres and afiaflina- 
tions, «»/«. the refloration of the Athenia-n Demo- 
cracy by Thrasybulus, and the fubduing the Ro- 
MAN republic byC^sAR. We learn from antient 
hiilory, that Thrasybulus paiTed a general am - 
nefly for all paft offences ; and firft introduced that 
word, as well as pradtice^ into Greece *. It ap- 

II Lysxas, who was himfelf of the popular fa£lion, and 
very narrowly efcaped from the thirty tyrants, fays, that the 
Democracy was as Yxolent a government as the Oligardiy, 

* CiCXRO^ PhILIPi i« 

pears. 
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pears, however, from many orations of Ly s i a s f » 
that, the chief, and even fome of the fjibaUern of- 
fenders, in the preceding tyranny, were tried, and 
capitally punifted. This is a difficulty not cleared 
up, and even not obferved by antiquarians and hifto- 
tians. And as to C^sa r's clemency, tho' much ce- 
lebrated, it would not gain great applaufe in the pre- 
fent age. He butchered, for inftance, all Cato's 
folate, when he became maller'of Utica J ; and 
thefe, we may readily believe, were not the moft 
Worthlefs of the party. ' All thofe \vho had borne 
arms againft that ufurper, were forfeited ; and, by 
HiRTius's law, declared incapable of all public 
offices. 

• 

Thbsb people wert extremely fond of liberty; but 
fcem not to hav^ underilood it very well. When the 
thirty tyjrants firil efiabliihed theirdominson at At hsv r, 
they began with feizing all the fycophants and in- 
formers, who had been fo troublefome duririg the De- 
mocracy, and putting them to death by an arbitrary 
fentence and execution. Every man^izy^ Sallvst • 

+ As orat, 11. contra Eratost. orat^ ii. contra Ac or at. 
_ • * 

l?>zrf« 15. /)roMANTITH, 

J Appian. de otU. civ, lib, %, 

• SeeCiESAt*8 fpeccb, de klU Catil, 

and 
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and Lysias -f , nvas r^oiced at thefe punijhments ; not 
confidciiiigy that liberty was frdm that moibent anni- 
hilated. 

The utmofl energy of the nervous ftyle ofTau- 
CYDiDESy and the copioufnefs and exprefiion of the 
Greek language, feem to fink under that hiflorian, 
when he attempts to defcribe the diforders which arofe 
from fadion thro'out all the Greek commonwealths. 
You would imagine, that he ilill labours with a 
thought greater than he can find words to communicate* 
And he concludes his pathetic defcription with an ob- 
fervation, which is at once very refined and very folij^^ 
** In thefe contefts,'* fays he, " thofe who were duU- 
" eft and moft fiupid, and had the lead foreiigbt^ 
^* commonly piftvaiieid- For bieing conicious of this 
** weaknefs, and .dreading lo be over-reached by 
f^ thoie of rgmter pe&etradon, they w«nt to w'orlc 
** haftily, without premeditation, by the fvord and 
** poniard, and thereby prevented their antagonifts, 
** who were forming fine Schemes and proje^ for 

« their deftruaionV*' 

Not 

• » 

f Orat. 24. And in^vrat, 29. he mentioAS the fa£^ious fpirit ■- 
of the popular' alfeiTiblies as the only cfgTe ^hy thefe illegal 
^uninixnents ihould difpleafe. 

i Lib. 3. The country in IEuropc in which I have oblerved 
•the fa£H9ns to be moft violent, and party rhatred the ftrongeft, is 
Iji £ LAN 9« This goes fo far as to cut 00'even the moft commoik 

inteiToorib 
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Not to mentioii Dionysius || the elder, who is 
computed to have batchered in cold Uood above 
lOyCOo of his fellow-dtixens ; nor Agatuocles *» 
Nabis t , and others, fiill more bloody than he ; the 
tranfadUons, even in free governments, were ex- 
tremely violent and deftrudive. At Athens, the 
thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, 
murdered, without trial, about 1 200 of the people* 
and banifhed above the half of the citizens that re- 
mained X* In Argos, near the fame time, the people 
killed 1 200 of the nobles ; and afterwards their own 
demagogues, becaufe they had refufed to carry their 
proiecntions farther 4* The people alio in Corcyra 

lAtercoorfe of cWflities between the Piroteftantt and C«tholic9* 
Their cr«el inAintftioiii, and'tbe ievere ^reveogea which they 
have taken of each other, are the caufes of thia mutual iU wilU 
which is the chief ibotce of the diibrder, poverty, and depopob- 
tioa of that country, TheOaisx £i£iioftf I imagiae to have 
, been toflftnaed ftiU to a higher degree of rage $ the rerolatioat 
being commonly more frequent, and t)ie maxims of aflaffinstioB 
much more .avowed and acknowledged* 

^ ♦ DioD, Sic. lib. 18, 19. 

t Tit. Liv. lib. 31, 33,34. 

t Dioo. Sic. lib. 14.. Isocratcs fays there were only 
5C00 baniihed. He makes the number of thofe killed amount 
to 15C0. A«tB67. i£scH>f<x8 cttttrtt Otxsjph. afligns pre-^ 
cifely the«iame number. Ssnica fi/« tranj, mm» cap, 5.) faye 
1300. 

4'Dioo,-6|c.'lib.«(. 

killed 
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killed 1500 of the nobles, and banifhcd ia thoufand *. 

Thefe numbers will appear the more faq>riiing, ifwc 

coniider the Extreme fmallnefs of thefe ftates. But all 

antient hiilory is full of fuch ioilances f. 

When 

9 

• DioD. Sic. lib. 13. 

-f We fliall xnentJon from Diodorvs Sicvlus alcne a few, 
V hich pafTed in thji coarfe of fixty years daring the moil fhining 
ageofGREZCE. There were bani (bed from Sybaris 500 of 
the nobles and their partifans; lib. 12. p- 77. ex edit, Rmodo« 
MANNi. Of Cmians, 6oo citlzens bani(hed ; lib. 13. p* 
1S9. At Ephrsvs, 340 killed, loco baniihed ; lib. 13. p» 
223. Of Cy«emiak8, 500 nobles killed, all the icft baniih' 
ed; lib. 14. p. 263. The Corinthians killed 120, baoiflied 
500$ lib. i4« p. 304. PHiBBiOAs the Spartan baiufhed 
300 Baotians } lib. 15. p. 342. Upon the fall of the La- 
CXDEMONIANS, Democracies were reftored in many cities, and 
fevere vengeance taken of the nobles, after the Grsek manner. 
But matters did not end there. For the baniflied nobles, re> 
turning in many places, bntcbered their adveriaries at Phi a- 
tr-M, in CoRJNTH, in Megara, in PbliasIa. Inthis laft 
place they killed 300 of the people ; but thefe again revolting, 
killed above 600 of the nobles, and bani/hed the reftj lib. 15. 
p. 357. In Arcadia 1400 baniihed, bcfides many killed* 
The baniflied retired to Sp a r t a and to Pa l l an t 1 u m : The 

latter delivered up ro their countrymen, and all killed, lib. 1 5. 
p. 373. Of the baniihed from Argos and Thkbbs, there 
were 500 in the Spartan army j id, p« 374. Here is a detail 
of. the moft remarkable . of Agathoclks^s cruelties from the 
fame author. The people before his ufurpation had baniihed 
600 nobles ) lib, 19k p. 655. Afterwards, that tyrant, in can* 

currcace 
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When Alexander ordered all the exiles to be 
reilored thro' sil the cities ; it was found, that the 
whole amounted to 20,000 men * ; the remains pro- 
bably of Aill greater flaughter&and mailacres. What 
an aftonifhing multitude in fo narrow a country as 
antient Greece ! And what dome^ic confufion, jea- 
louiy, partiality, revenge, heart-burnings, mufl tear 
thoie cities, where fadlions were wrought up to fuch a 
degree of fury and deipair ! 

It would be eafier, fays Isocrates to Philip, 
to raiie an army in Greece at prefent from the va- 
gabonds than from the cities. 

Even where affairs came not to fuch extremities 
(which they failed not to do almoft in every city twice 
or thrice every century) property was rendered very 
pecarious by the maxims of antient government. 

currence with the people, killed 4000 nobles, and hani/hed 
6000 i id* p. 647* He killed 4000 people at Gel a ; id, p* 741, 
By Agathoclis^s brother Sooo banifhed from Syracusx j; 
^b. 2Q. p.- 757. The inhabitants of iCczsTA, to the number 

of 40,000, wer6 killed, man, woman, and child j and with, 
tortures, for the lake of their money j id, p. 802. All their re-* 
Utions, w«. father, brother, children, grandfather, of bis Li- 
byan army, killed j' id, p. 103. He killed 7000 exiles after 
capitulation } id, p. 816. 'Tis to be remfirked, that Agatho*, 
^ CLE8 was a man of gteat fenfe and courage, 

• DioD, Sic. lib. 18. 

V 

XfnO- 
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Xeno^hok, in the banquet of Socilatb8» gives us 
a very natural unaffeded defeription of the tyranny 
of the Athenian people. " In my poverty/* fay$ 
Charmid£s, *' J am much more happy than ever I 
** w&s while pefleft of riches; as mu^fh as it is happier 
'' to be in fecurity than in terrors, free than adave, to 
** receive than to pay court, to be trufted than fuA 
** pf^ed. Formerly I was obliged to carefs e^pry in* 
*' former; fbmc ioipofition was continually laid upon 
** me ; and it was never allowed me to travel, or be 
** abfent from the city. At preient, when I am poor, 
•• I look big, and threaten others. The rich are 
** afraid of me, and fhow me every kind of civility 
<< and refped ; and I am become a kind of tyrant in 
** the city f." 

In One of the pleadings of LysiA8||, the orator 
very coolly fpeaksof it, by the by, as a maxim of the 
Athenian people. That whenever they wanted mo- 
ney, they put to death fbme of the rich . citizens as 
well a3 fbangers, for the. fake of the forfeiture. la 
mentioning, this, he feems to have no intentioa of 
blaming them ; (HU lefs of provoking them who were 
his audience and judges. 

Whethe-r. a man was adtizen or a fbanger a* 
mdng that people, it (eems indeed requifite,' either 

f Pag.SSs. ex edit, LiuNCtAT, 

][^' QMf^ a9. in Nxcom. 

that 
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that he fhould ivxpf^mtk Moftfelfj or the people 
would impoveriih him, and perhaps kill him iato the 
h^gain. The orator lafl mentioned gives a pleafant 
account of an efbite laid out in the public fervice *; 

* In order to recommend hit client to the favour of the peo- 
ple, he enumerates all the fnms he had expended. When ;^m« 
(*y^i 3omiaa«: Up^n a chorus of meni^o mlnas j itrmv(^» 
X<r«V S minJifi; af)'f«n XM^>^ 5^ minas j jtuaXtxai x»e« 3 
awns I Seven times trierarch, whe^ he fpent 6 talentvt 
Taxes, once 30 minas^ another time 40 j yvfAvaff-in^^an, 1% mi« 
nas; ;^ofif9<^«-«Mi^(ius ;i^«»;«»9 1 5 minas ; xafxitwf x'*f^y^f 18 
minas; w^tXT^^*^ ttynmtoit, 7 minas j Tftwfti «/u«x>«/Mfy^ 
15 minas j »tXfi^**''t^* 30 minas : In the whole ten talcnti 
38 minas. AnlmpQenfc (um for an Athxnian fortune, and 
wivit alone would be efteemed great riches, Orat, so. 'Tis true, 
he fays, thp law did not oblige him abfolutely to be- at fo much 
expence, not aboye a fourth. But without the favour of the 
people, no body was fo much as fafe ; and this was the only 
^3y to gain it« See farther, orat» 24. depop, fatu. In another' 
plscQ, hi introduces a fpeaker, who. iays that hs had fpent hi» 
whole fortune, and an immenfe one^ eighty talents, for th^/ 
people. "Ora/, 25. <^^ro^. Evandri. The /uiTMxot, or ftran- 
gsn, fii^, fays he, if they do not cootrihnte largdiy enoiigli to 
the people^s fancy, thaj^ tl^^.havc reaibm to rq>em«-(^Mf)9»: 
ra'tfraPHiL. You may fee with what care DEMOSTigcNis 
difplays his expences of this nature, when he pleads for liimfelf 
<^MroM } and how he exaggerates Mioias^s ftinginefs in this 
pttticaUur, in hia accufation of tl^it crimHial. AUthis, by the - 
hyi is a mark of a very iniquitous judicature : And. yet the 
Atkeniaks valued thcmfelves on having the moft legal and re- 
gular adminiftratioa of any p^U ji^Or ezce. 

that 
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that is, above the third of it in lareefliows and ligui^d 
dances. 

I NEED notinfifion the Greek tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed monarchies, 
by which moft of the antient ftates of Greece were 
governed, before the introdudlion of republics, were 
very unfettled. %arce any city^ but Athens, fays 
jsocRAT Es, could fhow a fucceilon of kings for four 
or five generations *. 

. Besides many other obvious reaibns for tlie inftabi- 
lity of ancient monarchies, the equal divifion of proper- 
ty among the brothers in private femilies, mufl, by a 
rteceflary confequence, contribute to unfettle and 
diftdrb tlie ftate. The univerfal preference given to 
the elder bv modern laws, tho' it increafes the ine- " 
quality of fortunes, has> however, this good effe6l, 
that it accuiloms men to. the fame idea of public fuc* 
ceHion, ^nd cuts o^ all claim and pretenfion of the 
younger. • 

. The h^w fettled colony of Heraclea, falling 
immediately into fa£Uons» applied to Sparta, who 
fent Heripidas with full authority to quiet their 
di/Tenfiqns. This man, not provoked by any opposi- 
tion, not inflamed by party rage, knew no better ex- 
pedient than immediately putting to death about 500 

♦ Panath. 

Of 
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of die ddzent f • A ftrong proof how deeply rooted 
thefe violent maxiins of goyemment were thro'out all 
Grbscs. 

If fadi was the difpofition of mens minds among 
that refined peoplet what may be expedled in the 
commonwealths of Italy, Apric, Spain, and 
Gaul» which were denominated barbaious? Why 
otherwife did the Greeks (6 much value themielves on 
their humanity, gendenefs atid moderation, above all 
other nadons? This reafoning (eems very natural. 
But unluckily the hiftoiy of die Roman common- 
wealdi, in its earlier times, if we give credit to the re- 
cetved accounts, fiands againft us. No Uood was 
ever fhed in any (edition at Romb, till the murder of 
the Gracchi. Diokysius HALiCARNAssiSus |f» 
obferving the iingular humanity of the Roman peo- 
ple in this particular, makes de of it as an argument 
Aat diey were originally of Grecian extraction : 
Wlience we may conclude, that the factions and re^ 
vc^tionsin the barbarous repuUics were more violent 
tkan even thofe of Gkeecr above»meotiotted* 

If theRoMA|i8 were fo late in coming to Mows, 
they made ample compenfation after they had once 
entered upon the bloody fcene; and Appian's hiftory 
of their civil wars contains the moft frightful pi6bure 
of xnaflkcres, profcriptions, and forfeitures, that ever 

t I>^»* Sic. lib. 14. ][ Lib. i. 

Vot, II. L waa 
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was preiented to the world. What pleaies moft, in 
that hiftorian, is, that he feems to feel a proper re- 
fentment of thefe barbarous proceedings ; and talks 
not with that provoking coolnefi and indifierence, 
which cuflom had produced in many of the Greek 
hiflorians*. 

The maxims of antient politics contain^ in general, 
fo little humanity and moderation, that it ieems fa* 

* The authorities cited above, are all hiftorians^ orators, and 
philofQpherSy whofe teftimony is unqueftloned. *Tis dangeisus 
to rely vpon writers who deal in ridicule and fatyr. What will 
pofterity, for iAftance, infer from this paflage of Dr. Swirr ? 
<' I told hiniy that ia the kingdom tif TitpHZA (BaiTAXJi> 
V by tke aativet called Lakcimin (London) wheve I hail 
** fojourfied ibnie time in my trave^, the bulk of the pe<^le 
« confift, in a manner* wholly of dif^ovcrerffy witnenies, inferm- 
<* ers, accufers, profecutocs, evidences, fwearers, together with. 
*' their feveral fubfervient and fubaltem inftruments, all under 
<' the colours, the coDdu£^, and pay of minlfters of ftate and 
** tiieir deputies. The plots |n that kiagdera are ufuaBy tbe 
f workmaoihip'Of tboft petfons,^* 'dfc. OvLLiuia's trmtdu 
Such a reprefentation might foit the government of Athens; 
butnotthatof ENei.Ai90, which is a prodigy even in modem , 
times, for humaai^, joftjce, and liberty. Yet the Podor*a ia- 
^ tyr, tho* carried to extremes, as is ufual with him, even bf^oii^ 
other fatyrkal writers* did not altogether want aa objed. The 
Bifliopof IlocHESTia, who was his. friend, and of the fame 
party, had been baniihed' a little beforr by a bill of atbinder, 
with great juftice, but without fuch a proo^as was 1^* or ac* 
cordifig to the ftri^ forma of cQAuno^ law. 

perlQuOua 
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perflaods to jpve any partiealm* realbn for the violen. 
ces CQmtkittti at any partieular period. Yet I can- 
not fothekt obfbrving, fliat the !aw$» tntke latter ages 
of the . Rom aH. QommoAwealthj wereib' abfurdly con. 

triffed, liiat diQy ob^gfad ahc ]aeadr of pavties to have 

recourfe to theie extremities. All capital poniflimenta . 

were abolifhed : However criminal, or, what is more, 

howcvet dangerotis kny citizen' might be, he could not 

regularly be |Wnifhed biherw?fif than by iJanlftimeiit : 

And k tiedameTieceflaty, m'the revdliitions of pfiarty^ 

t<> draw t^ fwofd'^f private vengeance ; nor was it 

eafy, when laws were bnce Tiohtcd, tofet bounds to * 

thefe fanguinary proceedings. Had B r uY tr s Mnifclf - 

pfipvdiled dver 'the-Mawwrn/^, conldhe, ih'coArmon 

pnsdettce, hai^r Miow(?d ^^AVit^s infl A^T-jfO^^i 

tdiivxsi'andiUsvc :ooiit^i]itild< 4i{mfflrlfWi4i batilihing ^ 

thenLto.Riu>D£s.x)ir MAVfBiObfiif^ whetor chsjiinight . 

HiU hxvfc plotttd' )ieW oommoiions 'and robdllons. ' 

QiB cuc^udngC* A<<^o''<v^> bflotherto tbe^«MffHEri>» ^ 
(bows rvidgntly his feJDJl^ of^the la^ter. Did,99t.. 

CjcERp,^witK thcj agprobatian9f ?U.|Jie^.^^ ,p^i » 
viJ;t^0UJ qf BLaM¥»^^|b^$|•^ly .pjitvttsx d^^ArCATi- ' 
Lwri*s ;|i]5bc;iates, ^ntr/jry .^p.l^yv^-^d j^irfiout ai?y 
trial or form oC procefs i A^ i£ke.:^}fii^med hi3 ex- 
ecocioRfi, did it no.t.pfoce^di, either .from the dsiuency 

of his ten^por^.pr tjh^conjpfturesgf theti5wis,^ A 
wretched fecurity in a government which pretends to 
laws^ 5(nd liberty! ^^ '''"' '^''^^ '^ ' 

L 2 . T»t7|, 
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Thvs, one excrieoie produces another. In the 
iame manner as exc<;ffiye (everity in the laws is apt ta 
be^et great relaxation in their execution; ib their ex- 
ceffive lenity natiirally produces craelty and i>arbarity. 

'Tts dangerous to force us» in any cafe, to pafi their 
facred boundaries. 

One general cauie of the difbrders to frequent in all 
antien^ governments, ftems to have conitfled in the 
great dif&culty of eilablifhing any Ariftocracy in tfaoie 
ages, and the perpetual difcontents and fediticMis of 
the people, whenever even the meaneft and moft beg- 
garly were excluded from the legiflature and from 
public offices. The very quality otfrumm gave fuch 
a rank^ being oppoied to that of Aave, that it feemed 
to intitle the pofieflbr to every power and privilege of 
the cMnmonwealth. Solon's ^ laws esicloded no free* 
man from votes or elefUons, but confined ibme ma« 
giftractes to a particular cwfia ; yet were the people 
never fatisfied dll thofe laws were repealed. By the 
treaty with ANTiPATBa f, no Atbbnian had a 
vote whofe itnfus was lefs than 2000 drachmas (about 
60 /. StirUng ) And tho' fuch a government would to 
OS appear fuffidently democratical, it was fo difagree- 
able to that people, that above two thirds immediately 
left their country]]. Cassandbr reduced that cefrfis 

• Plutarch VI in vUs Solon* f Diop. Sic. lib. z8t 
J Id. ibid. 

to 
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to the half* ; yet ftill the government was confioered 
as an oligarchical tyranny, and the effed of foreign 
violence. 

Sbrviv* Tvllivs*8 X laws (eem very equal and 
reaibnable, by fixing the power in proportion to the 
property: Yet the Roman people coold never be 
brought quietly to fubmit to them. 

In thofe days there was no medium between a fevere, 
jealous Ariflocracy, Ruling over difcontented fubje^s ; 
and a turbnlent, fadlious^ tyrannical Democracy. 

B0T9 thirMyf there are many other drcumftance^, 
in which antient nations feem inferior to the modem, 
both for the happhiefs and increafe of mankind. 
Trade, maftuiaCtttres, indufby, were no where, in 
former ages, (o ilourifhing as they are at prefent in 
EvRoFB. The only garb of the antients, both for 
males and females, feems to have been a kind of 
flannel, which they wore commonly white or grey, 
and which they iconred as often a3. it grew dirty-* 
Tyre, wjiich carried on, after Carthagb, the 
greatefl conunerce of any dty in thp Mkditer- 
ransan, before it was deftroyed by Albxandbr, 
was no mighty city, if we credit Arrian's accoont of 

* PioD, Sic. lib. iS. 

{ TiT« Liv* lib, I. cap. 43.' 
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Its inhabitaDts f • Athens is ccn^monly fapppfa) tt 
have been a trading city : But it was as populous be- 
fore the Median war as at any time after it> accor- 
ding to Herodotus • ; and yet its comnierce» at that 
time, was fo ineonfiderabley that, as the fame htfto- 
riaa obierves:!:, even the neighbouring coai^s of Asia 
were as.lijttle frequented by the G a be m as the pillars 
of Herqules: For beyond thefe: he; conceived no- 
thing. 

Great intereft of money, and great profits of 
trade, are an infallible indication, that induftfy and 
commerce are bat in their infancy. We read in 
Lysias II of I oo fir cent, profit made of acaigo of 
two talents, fent to no greater diflanc^ than ^m 
Athens to the Adriatic: Nor is^ this. mentioned 
as an inflance of ex6rbitant profit. - AntiporxHi 
fays Demosthb N es 4-, paid three talents and a half for 

f Lib. a. There were 8000 killed durinf the fic|e ) and the 
whole captives amounted to 3o>ooo. D1009ROS Sicolvi, 
lib. 17. fays only 13,000: But he accounts for this fmall nuoi- 
1>er, byfayisg ihit the Ti^kiahs iMd fent tway baftrcbaAd 
•{»rt of tbeic wtvevand children to CAHfaAOX,. . 

* Li6. 5. hr makes tht tvamhet of dre ciiizefts amotint to 

J lb. 5. II Orar, 33. adverf, X)iA«iT.. • ^fmtra 

ApHOB. p. 45. rorrirV. Aldz, , , ' /. '; 

a hoofe. 
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a houle/ wbi€h he let at a talent a-year : And the ora- 
tor blames his own tutors for not employing his mo^ 
ney to like advantafe. My fortune, iays he, in elcr 
ven years minorityy ought to have been tripled. The 
value of 20 of the flavcs left by his father, he com« 
putes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their la* 
. boar at 1 2 *• The moft moderate intereft at At h e ns» 
(for there was higher f often paid) was iifer cent. Xf 
%ad that paid monthly* Not to infifi.upon the exor- 
bitant interefl of 34 per cent, to which the vaft ibms 
dillributed in eledions had raifed money || at Rome, 
we find/ that Ver RES, before that factious period* 
ftited 24 per cent, for money, which he left in the 
, publicans hands. And tho' Cicero declaims againfl 
this article, it is not on account of the extravagant 
nfory 5 but becaufe it had never been cuflomary to 
ibteany intereft on fnch occafion8§. Intereft, in- 
deed, funk at Rom e, after the fettlement of the em- 
pire : But it never remained any confiderable time Co 
low, as in the commercial ftates of modern ages 4. 

• Contra A^BOM, p. 19* ex edit, Aldi» 

t id. ibid. 

\ Id. ibid. andiCscHiNis contra Ctisipv* 

II Epift. tf^ Attic, lib. 5, epift. 2i. 

^ Contra Year, orat. 3, 

4 SccEffaylV. 

1/4 Among 
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Among the othdr inconveniendes which the Atbb- 
MiANs felt from the fortifying Dicilia by the La- 
cedemonians, it is repre(ented by Thvcydioes f, 
as one of the aiofl confiderable, that they could net 
bring over their corn from Eubba by land, pafling 
by Or OPUS ; but were obliged to imbark it, and to 
£iil about the promontory of Sun I vKf. A furpriiing 
iniUnce of the imperfedion of .antient navigation : 

For the water-carriage is not here above double the 
land* 

I DO not remember any paflage in amy antient au* 
thor, where the growth of any city is aicribed to the 
edabliihment of a manufadnft. The commerce which 
IS faid to flourifhy is chiefly the exchange of thoie 
commodities for which different foils and climates 
were fuited. The (ale of wine and oil into AFaiCA, 
according to Diodorus Siculus ^» nas the foun- 
dation of the riches of Agrigbntvm. The fitu- 
ationof the city of Sybaris, according to the fijne 
author % was the caufe of its immenfe populoufneis i 
being built near the two rivers Crathys and Syba- 
R I s. But thcfc two rivers, we may obferve, arc not 
navigable ; and could only produce fbme fertile val- 
leys, for agriculture and hufbandry ; an advantage Co 
inconffderable, that a modern writer would fcarcdy 
have taken notice of it. 

t Lib. 7, J Lib. 1$. • Lib, ta. 

Thi 
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The barbarity of the andent tyrants* together with 
the extreme love of liberty* which animated thofl^ 
ages, muft have baniihed every merchant and manu- 
&durer ; and have qaite depopulated the ftate, had it 
fubfifted npon indafby and commerce. While the 
cruel and fu^idons Diontsivs was carrying on hn 
batcheriesy who, that was not detained by his landed 
property, and couM h^nre carried, with him any ait 
jot (kill to pmure a fubfiAcnce in other coimtrie^ 
would have remained ezpoftd to; fuch JknphKaUe 
barbarity? TheperfecutionsofPHiLipII. andLawit 
XiV. filled all Evaopi with the nianttfiiauiera of 
Flavdsrs andof FaAKCB* 

I GRANT, that agriculture IS the (pedes of indufhy 
which is chiefly requifite to the fubfiflence of mn£- 
titttdes ; aid it is poffible, that diis induiby may 
flouriih, even where manufaftures and other arts ai^ 
miknown or negleded, Swi s serl a ns is at pre&nt a 
very remarkable inftaMie ; where we find, at once, the 
moft ikilfttl huibandmen and the moft bungling tcadei^ 
men, that are to be met with In all Europe. That 
agriculture flouriflied mightily in Grsex:b ind IVa* 
LY, at leaft in fome parts of ^em, «id at Ibme pe^ 
riods, we have reaibn to prefume : And whether die 
mechanical arts had reached the iame degree of per* 
iedion, may notbe eite^med'fOmaterid; efpecial)yj| 
if we confider the great equality in the andent i^ 
puUics, where each family was obliged to cultivate, 

J L 5 * wiUi 
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B VT is it ji^ f eafmiiipigs becai^ dgricaltare may, ki 
.fQme ioibincesi, ^orilh. without trade oc. maimfa^urefi, 
,tot cqq(e:Io4^ (hj^, io^^&y great extent of qokoxxs:^ 

/Th^ mcdl tnitooal .wj^.fitraiy^ i^f. eycO^mgiiif kaf- 
jMmdrp; is> ' dift, r W exdte idtbrr »innd«. of. itidofliTV 
abU «HQnAy«0Brd(|hd kbovfei? a^rsady market libar his 
oooiniodJtiesv and a teturn of fadi^gpodi a^ nay con*- 
«^bat0 1<» hi* (iliafitM aiul enjajmasiLCk TJud meftfaod 
is infallible and univerial|.^U)d al Bb^piroxaib.mortf i|i 
]n9d^ri>^ove^n)ent than in the antient, it afibrds a 
tore^^^ption o/^tHeiirpenor popdletffhcft cjf th^, fotdkexr 

. ■ E virltt ^adfi ft)% X%ir«!^«toii ^^ xtia]|t fac atemer. 
N^ fli^f Or iklil tj ltq[ttlflt^lt iWconfifta in. At iadiiftry^ 
Sii8 ttfftife^ *» 4We execution. A ftrang prmf; as 
Ct>&trl^L'tA hi^ta^, that agMCttltioae Wa^ but Itttb 

kxiowii ih the dg6:'of XemopAoi** • 


K . J 


-A Al*! ow la|teiiinprow|iei^s i^ndrcfACxiicnp, haver 
tHey operated acting toyaf ds the eafy fnbfift^nce of 
Bwn,^ and coirfequeniy tow;Sird3 their propagation and 
incxeafe ? O v fuperior fldll in mechanics, . the dif^ 
covery of, npw worW»,- Ijjr wh>?)» commerce has been 
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t&e ufe of bills of exchange. Thefe feem all extremely 
Qfefiil to the eACOuragement of art, indaftry, and po* 
puloufnefk Were we to ftrike off thefe, what ji 
check fhould we give to every kind of bufinefs and 
labour, -and what multitudes of families would Imme- 
diately pcrifh from want and hunger ? And it feems 
not probable, that we could fupply the place of thefe 
new inventions by any other regulation or infU- 
tution. 

Have we reafbn to think, that the police of an* 
tient ftates was any way comparable to that of mo- 
dern, or that men had then equal fecurity, either at 
home, or in their joumies by land or water? I 
queftion not, but every impartial examiner would givfe 
us the preference in this particular*. 

• 

m 

Thus, upon comparing the whole, itfeems im- 
poffiUe to aflign any juft realbn, why the world fhould 
have been more populous in antient than in modem 
times. The equality of property, among the anti. 
ents, liberty, and the finall divisions of their flates» 
were indeed favourable to ttie propagation of man- 
kind : But their wain' were more bloody and defbuc« 
^ve, their governments more faflious and uniettled, 
conunerce and manu&dures more feeble and languiih*. 
ing, and the general police more loo(e and irregular; 
Thefe latter diiadvantages feem to form a fuffident 

* le^Psrtl. WTtyrv. 
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conatcrbalancc to the foimer advantages ; and ratlier 

favour the oppofite opinion to that which 'Commonly 
prevails^ with regard to this fobjedt 

BiTT there is no reafbnmg, it may be fard, againft 
matter of fadt If it appear, that the world was then 
more populous than at pre&nt, we may he affured» 
that our conjedtures are falfe, and that we have over- 
looked fome material circumfiance in die comparifoii* 
This I readily own : AU our preceding leafonings, I 
acknowledge to be mere trifling, or, at leaft, fiuA 
ikirmiflies and frivolous rencounters, which decide no- 
thing, Bnt unluckily the main combat, where we 
compare fa6U, cannot be rendered much more ded- 
five. The fiids delivered by antient authors, are 
either (b uncertain or fb imperfed as to afibrd us no- 
bbing pofitive in this matter. How indeed coaM it 
be other wile f Tlw wtrj fa&s which we muft oppofe 
to them, in computing the greatnels of modem flateSy 
are far from bdng either certain or compleat. Many 
grounds of calculation, proceeded on by celebrated 
writers, are little better than thofe of the Emperor 
HiLioGABALVs, who formcd an eftimate of the Im- 
. menfe greatnefi of Rome, from ten thoufand poood 
weight of cobwebs which had been found in that 
city •. 

o iEiii LaM:rai». Aivm BiiaosAt* csf. a^* 
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Tts to be remarked* that all kinds of niunben are 
uncertain In antient manoicripts, and have been iub- 
jed to much greater corruptions than any other part 
of the text ; and that for a rery obvious reafbn. Any 
alteration, in other places, commonly afieds the ienie 
or grammar, and is more readfly perceived by the 
reader and tranfaiber. 

Few enumerations of inhabitants, have been made 
of any trad of oonntry by any antient author of good 
authority, fo aft to afford us a large enough view for 
companion. 

. 'Tis probable, that there was formerly a^good fi>n]w> 
dation for the number of citizens affigned to any free 
city ; becanie they entered for a ihare of the govern* 
men^ and there were exad regifters kept of them. 
Bot as the number of (laves is feldom mentioned, 
this leaves us in as, great uacertainty as ever, with i^ 
gard to the populonfiieis even of fingle dtief . 

t . ' _ * 

The firft page of Th u c ydides is, in ny cpimoa» 
the commencement of rpal hiftory. , All r preceding 
narrations are (b intermixed with fable, that phikife^ 
phers ought to abandon them, in a great meafuie, to 
die embellifluient of poets and orators*, ' 

With 

*.Io (BBiicra], there it moie on^nr and finc^tgr m antient 
hiftomns, kit k& eudadt and care, than in the modcma, 

Ottf 
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With regard to remote tiines^ tbe mimbers of 
people afllgned are often ndiculoosy and loie all cre- 
dit and authority. The free citizens of S yb a 1 1$, able 
to bear arms, and actually drawn out In battle, were 
300,000. They enconntred at Si ag r a with 100,000 
cidzent of Ckotoma, another Greek city contiga- 
oos to them ; and were defeated. This is Diooob.us 
Sicu Lus's * account ; and is very ierioufly infifled on 
hf €i^ hiilorian. Str a bo f alio meatitet the ftme 
iSnttbet of Sybarites. 


DiDODORus SicuLus:^, enomerating the ii 
tants of Agrigbntum, when it was deftroyed by 
4eCARTRAonnA!«s, fays, that they amounted to 
20,000 citizens, 200,000 Grangers, beiides flaves, 
who, in {o opiileht a city as he reprefents it, would 

jOor fyttvMve fMiow, efpeciaUy thofe of 4ftll^oA, throw fbdi 
401 Ulttfion ant ow nbidt, diaft mta ktm to regf»d itDfattialiiy 
to their whvkr'm and to hmetksp m • vice or wnkncTt 1 Bvt 
the commonneit of books, hj meant of printing, has. obliged 
^toodern hiioriatt to be* more cxrefta! in avoidiDg rontndi^oiis 
-aii^ iaMftfruitiei. 1>K)i>o«vsSicvL«t ita gM writtet j Wt 
•'til K^th pain I ice hit narration contm£ft, in fo many ptrticv- 
im, the un aooft atithentie pieces of all Osbkk hiiorj, mm* 
Zimopbom's ctpcditkin, and 0iJiotT«B]|BS*s oradoat. Pi.«:* 
.TARtr|i and A?viam feem fcarce crcr to have read Cxcbko*! 
epiftlesi 

• Lib. I'u ' ' f UV. ^, t ^* '3* 

- probibly 


^(tat th^ women, apd the . children aie sot iodadedf 
and thattherefinei^ upon the whole, the dty miiil have 
cootuoed near two millions of inhabitants J. And 
what was the leafon of ^ immenfe an increale ? 
The/ 'were very induftriow in cultivating the neigh- 
iknmig AeUs» n^t.e^cecding aTaall EkclIsh oooor 
ty f afld diey traded with ilieir wine and-.oil to Afii* 
tA^ which,- attkat time, Jnd* none' of theft oob^ 
aodidcs.. - •< t 

Ptolemy, faysTHEOcaiTirs*, commands 33,339 
ddes. I iuppofe the fingularity of the tramher waa 
the rcafeft of laffigning' it. I>ioi)orus Siculus f 
affigns three miliions t)f inhittftant^ toiEcTFT, a 
Tery finstll number: Biit tlien hit makes the number 

of thcfir cities dihOuht tO 'iS,oo6: An evMent con- 
tradition. 

H^Tays'J-,'^ people ^>vefe fbrmerly^ ftven miK- 
fions/ ThiM r6mete tiift^^ are always iaoh envied 
«n^ aAnWdt- • . - • v . . j 

ThatXerxes's ^rmy was extremely namer«i$» 
J can r«|dily believe ;. both from the great extent of 

' H piiocKifSs Laii^tivs f/0vi4^£MPBpocLis] faTt, that 
X«a>;(0 y K T n M coatiMi^ only 8QO9090 iahibitantf, . 
^ # XdyUi B7. t Li^ >• } U- ibid. 

^2 his 


\ 
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ills empire, and from die Ibolilh pn&iee tf the Eat- 
em nadonsy of ehcnmbering their camp with a fuper- 
fluous mukitnde : But will any reafbnable man cite 
Herodotus^s wonderful narrations as an audiority ? 
There is fomething very rational, lown, inLtsiAs's* 
-argument upon this ftbjeQ. Had not Xb axs s's anny 
been incredibly numerous, &ys he, he had never made 
a bridge over the Hsu. sspont : It had faeen.mfick 
«afier to have tEani^i*ted ^bis trnmijover, fo thort a 
paflage, with the numerous (hipping of which he was 
matter. 

. PoLYBius f &ys, that the Romans, between the 
frAaqd ftcond Punic wars,, being threatened with 
an invafion from the Gavls^ muttered all their own 
forces, and thofe of their alliet, and found them 
amount to feven hundred thousand men able to bear 
arms. A great number furely, and which, when 
joined to the flaves, b probably not lefs, if not rather 
Aore than dat extent of conatry afibrd» at preientt. 
The enumfiration too fe^s to have been made with 
fome exa£tnef8 ; and Polybivs gives us the detail of 

• Orst fintMs. fUhit, '. 

J The countfy that iupplied this number, was not abore » 
third of Italy, wz, the Pope*8 dominiont, Tuscany, and 
a part of the kingdom of NAFLasi Bnt perhaps in thofe carlf 
times there Vere very ftw flavei, except in Rom a Or die gitatthie^. 

• '■ " • • -the 
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the particulars. Bot might not the noinber be mag* 
niBedy in order to encourage the people ? 

DioDoRus SicuLvs *» makes the fame ennmera« 
tion amoant to near a million. Thefe variations are 
fufpicious. He plainly too fuppofes, that Italy 
in his time was not Co populous : Another very fof' 
picious circumdance. For who can believe, that the 
inhabitants of that country diminilhed from the time 
of the firft Punic war to that of the trimuviratts T 

Julius C^sar, according to Ap pi an f, encoun- 
tered four millions of Gauls, killed one million, and 
look another million prifoners %. Suppoilng tlie num- 
bers of the enemy's army and of the killed could bo 
exaffly affigned, which never is poffible i how could 
it be known how often the iame man returned into 
the armies, or how diftinguiih the new ffom tlie- old 
levied foldiers ? No attention ought ever to be given 
to foch ]ooie» exaggerated calculations; efpectally 
where the author tells us not the mediums, upon which 
the calculations were formed. 

Fatercvlus II makes the number killed by Cjb- 
SAR amount only to 4.00,000: A much more pro« 

• Lib. i. -I" CXLTICA4 

X pLVTAftca (in vita Cabs.) makes the nomber tbtt 
CiKsAR fooght with amount Mily to three miUioiis) Julian* 
^iaCjBSARiBVi) to two. • 

I Lib. a. cap.47. 

bable 
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bable account^ and more eafily reconciled to the luT- 
tory of thefe wars given by that conqueror himfelf 
in his Commentaries, 

One would imagine^ ^hat every circumfiance of 
the life and adlions of Dionysius the elder might 
be regarded as authentic, and free from all fabaloos 
exaggeration i both becaufe he lived at a time when 
letters flouriihed moft in Greece, and becaufe his 
chief hidorian was Philistvs, a nun allowed to be 
of great genius, and who was a courtier and minifler 
of that prince. But can we admit, that he had a 
(landing army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 hoHe, and a 
fleet of 400 galUes * f Thefe, we may obferve, were 
ftfterceiuuy foreea, and fnbMed upon their pay, like 
bur armies in £v hops. For the citizens were alt dii^ 
firmed; and when Dion afterwards invaded Sicily» 
hnd called on hn countrymen to vindicate their liber- 
ty, he was obliged to bring arms along with him» 
Whk:h he £itributed among thofe who joined hiin f. 
In a ftate where agriculture alone f!ou]^(hes, there 
may be many inhabitants ; and if thefe be all armed 
and dildrplinedy a great force may be called out up- 
on occafion : But great numbers of mercenary troops 
can never be maintained, without either trade and 

. * DiOD. Sic. lib. i, 
f Plutaich, MviV^Dioms. 

manofcc- 


t 
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nianu&dares» or very exttafive dominions. TKe 
United Pjroyioces never were mailers of fuck a fbree 
by Tea and land» as that which is iaid to belong CO 

Dion Ysjus ; yet. they poffefs as large a territory, pen* 
fe6kly well cultivated* and have infinitely more re*- 
iburces from their commerce and induftry. Diodor u s 
Sicv LUft allowii tfaaty even in His time^ the army 
of DiONYsios appeared inct^dsUes that is, as I in« 
terpret. it^ it was entirely a fi^on, and the opinion 
arofe from the exaggerated flattery of the courtiers* 
and perhaps from the vanity and policy of the tyranjt 
himielf. 

Tis a very ufual fallacy, to confider all the ages 
of antiquity as one period, and to compute the numr 
bers contained in the ^reat cities mentioned by ait- 
tient aut)iors« as if thefe cities had been all cotempq^ 
rary. The Grebk bolonies flourifhed extremely in 

Sicily during the' age of Alexander : Bnt in Au- 
ousTvi'a time they were fo decayed, that alnioft all 

the. proAiA tdxhut -ftrtile iftond was con^iuntd iii 

Italy *. ' 

- • • . . . . ' ' * 

Let us now examine the numbers of inhabitants 

aBlgne'd to par'tlciilar cfties in antiquity ; and omit- 
ting the numbers of Nineveh, B-ABYLOHy and the 


»_.'!* • y 
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I 

EaypTiAif Thebes, let as confine ooifihres to tlie 
iphcre of real hiftoiy, to the Grecian and Roman 
ftates. I mnft own, the more I confide this fubjeft* 
the more am I inclined to icepttdfrn, with regard to 
the great popuIoa&e& aicribed to antient times. 

Athens is /aid by Plato f to be a very great 
city ; and it was furdy the greateft of all the Greek • 
cities, except Syracusf, which was neatly^ aboat 
the fame fize in Thuctdidbs's J time, and after- 
wards increafed beyond it. For Cicero | mentions 
it as the greatefl of all the Greek cities in his timei 
DOC comprehending, I ftippofei cither Ahtiocr or 
Alexandria undef that denomination. Atbb- 
hMVB J iays, that, by the emimeration of Dbmb. 
TRius PHALfiRBUf, there were In Atbbhs 2I»coo 
citizens, 10,000 firangen, and 400,000 flaves. This 

- t ^Mjt^ SOCR. 

* Aftfloj feemt alio to htve bMn t {rett city : For LrtiAi 
conteats him^ with iaying tJuit it did not exceed Athshi* 
Orat.34. 

} Lib. 6» See alio Plvtaecr in vhn Kiciax* 

I Or0i. cf&tra VstaxM, lib. 4., cap« ^t. Stxaro* lib. 6, 
(ayt it was twenty-two miles in compaft. Bot then we ^are to 
coniidery that It contained two haxboun within it J one of wUch 
wa a vecy large one, and might be regafded as a kindof bay. 

4 Ubv^* cap. »o» 

■*" ' ntunh«r 
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nomber is vtry much ijififted oa by thofe whofe opi». 
nion I call in queition, and is eftoemed a fundamen* 
tal £sLiSt to their purik)ie : Bat, in my opinion, there 
is no point bfcriticifni more certain, than that Ath£« 
NAEuSy and Ctbsiclbs, whom he cifiest are here 
miftaken, and that the number of (laves is augmented 
by a whole cypher, and ought not to be regaided as 
more than 40,000. ' - 

* * 

. Fit^t Whs V the number of citizens is fiid to be 
2i>£00 by AriiBiiAjiiia *, men of full age are only 
nnderfiood. For, (1.) Herodotus iays f, that 
AaisTAconASy ambailador from the loNiANs, Ibund 
k kuder to deceive one Spartan than 30,000 
Atbenians'; meaning, in a I00& way, the whole 
tztCf fuppoftd.^ be, met in one popular ailemUyy 
excluding the women and children. (2.} Thvct-^ 
Di DBS ^ fiiys, that, making allowance for all the ab- 
ientees in the fleet, army, garrUbas, and for people . 
employed in their private affairs, the Athenian af- 
iembly never roie to five thoufand* (3.) The forces, 
ewmeraliKi by the iame hiftorian ||, being all citizens, 
and amounting to 1 3,000 heavy- armed infiuitry, prove 
the {ame method of calculation; as aUb the whole 

* DsMotTMxmt affigns ao^oooj untra AaitToo, 

t Iiib.5. t IJ«»««. 

I Lib.a« DiopoRvt SicuLvt*! tccouat jfCiMAy a|reef,, 
lib, 12, . 

• »• '44, » f \^ / i •• 

tenor 
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tenot of the GRfeEK hiftorians, who always under- 
itand men of full age, when they a£ign the number 
of citizens in any republic. Now, thefe being but lh*e 
fourth cf the inhabitants, the free Athenians were 
by this account 84,000 ; the flrangers 40,000 ; and 
the flaves, calculating by the fmaller number, and 
allowing that they married and propagated at thje fame 
rate with freemen, were 160,000; and the whol^ in- 
hftbitii|it|]%^4«OQ0 2 A large enoDgh Bombcr £u«i|y« 
The other ^fiuietber, n,pi2o,ooo; .makei ^theks: 

laiiger than Lonbon and Palais nnitml. 

' . . ♦* . . » 

^ecanfiy^ T^ikre were. bttt> Mvcop hpfifcsin ^-«; 

XHBN4 . . .^j ;., . .^^ ;...,»•••' : . - Hi- » '- 

* ^hirMj'^ Tho' the extent^ of the wailsV as 'given, us 
by THucYbfbEs'f, be great,' f wa. eigTite^n mile's, 
beQde the fea-coal!) ; yet Xenophon % mys^- thire was 
inueh wa[ft^ grdund within ^Ke '^^Is, , They feem'cd * 
indeed to h^ve jointed four dining and feparate ' 
aties J- . ' . 


t Xj^vf>fi^ov^ Mm* lib.. ^ , . ," , 


i .\. i 


•f* Libt a« 

I W« are to obfenre, that 9frhfn|D<oKYSXt7S H4LYCA|l- 
llAS8Aus,iillp, that if we regard the antient wdls of ]I^om^, 
\Le oTtent of thfi cttjr will not appear greater Uian that i>f 
iTHBitii he flMift meta the Ackofolis^ and high town, 

"only. 
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Fourthly, No inforredSbn of the Saves, nor fu(^ 
picion of iniurre^ion, are ever mentioned by kiftori* 
aas ; except one commotion of the mineri *. 

Fi/ibfy, The Athbnians treatment of their flaves 
11 iaid by Xemofhon t> *>k1 Dbmosthbnbs %, and 
Plautu3 D, to have been extremely gentle and in- 
dalgeot : Which oould nevef have been the cafe, had 
the diiproportion been twepty to -one. The difpro- 
portion is nor. fi) great in any of onr colonies; and 
yet we are obliged to exercife a very rigorous military 
government over the negroes. 

Sijxtifyf Nb man ia ever efteemed rich lor poieffng 
what may be nedkonod an equal diftiibiMion of pm* 
per^ iTKmy coujltry* .or imn triple or ^nadrople that 
wealth. Thus every perfon in Etoct a ho ia commuted 
by fbme to fpend fix-pence a-day : Yet is he elleemed 

ojily* KoaoH^tJuitbor evtr fpeakt of thepYft«vif> PH«-r 
I,xft|r8|^and Mjdlmy^icria^ at the iiuiie with Atmsns. Mvfib, 
lefs can it b^ Ai^poied, t{ia.t DjoNYsros wovld coafider th^ iMt-, 
ter in that lights after the walls of Cimon and Pskiclxs wete 
deftroyed, and Athens was entirely fefarated from thde other 
towns. This obfenration deftroy s all Vo s s 1 v s*s r^a^^iyss^ v4 
introdoces common fenfc into thefe calcnl^^iom* 

a. 

* At RIM. lib. 6. : 

t Dtrep, At MEN*' 
J Philip. 3, 
J Sticbo. 
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hut poor who lias .£ve times that Aim. Now, Ti- 
MARCHus is Odd by i£scHiNEs ( to have been left 
in eafy circumflances ; but he wa& mailer only of ten 
Haves employed in manufaAures. Lysias and his 
brother, two ftrangers» were profcribed by the thirty 
fer their great riches ; tho' diey had bat fixty a* 
piece4- Dbmosthbnbs was left very rich by his 
father ; yet he had no more than Bfty two flaves *• 
His workhoufej of twenty cabinet-makers, is iaid 
to be a very confiderable manufa£lory f. 

SruiHibiy^ DvaiNC the Decelian war, as the 
Greek hiflorians call it^ 20,000 flaves deferted, and 
brooght the AriiBNiAirs to great diihvis, as we learn 
from ThvCtdidbsJ. This could not have hap- 
pened, had they been only the twentieth part The 
beft flaves wonld not defert. 

Eighthly^ Xenophon || propoies a fcheme for en« 
tertainiifg by the public 10,000 fkves : And that fb 
great a number may poffibly be fupported, any', one 
will be convinced, fays he, who confiders the nom- 


§ Gw/rtfTiMABca, 
• CtntrM Afhob. 

% Lib. 7t 
I Dtrat*nJL 


S 
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bers we pdflelTed before the De c e l i a n war. A wajr 
of fpeaking altogether incompatible with the larger 
number of Athenjeus. 


V 


Ninthfy^ The whole cen/ns of the ftate of Athens 
was le^ than 6000 talents. And tho' numbers in an- 
tient manuicripts be often fuipe£lecl by critics, yet 
this is unexceptionable; both becaufe Demosthenes *t 
who gives it> gives alfo the detail, which checks him ; 
^nd becauie Polybius f affigns the fame number* 
and reafons upon it. Now, the moil vulgar ilave 
could yield by his labour an ^bolus a- day, over and 

above his maintenance, as we learn from Kbnophom X^ 
who fays, that Nicias's overfeer paid his mafter fb 
much for ilaves, whom he employed in digging of 
mines. If you will take the pains to eflimate an 
oholus a-day, and the flaves at 400,000, computing 
only at four years purchaie^ you will find the fum 
a()ove 1 2,000 talents ; eyen tho* allowance be made 
for the great number of holidays in Athens. Be- 
iides, many of the ilaves wottld have a* much greater 
value from their art The loweft that Demosthb- 
N ES {| eilimates any of his father's flaves, is two minas 
a-iiead. And upon this fuppofidon, it is a^Kle dif-^ 

* Declajfihus* 

f Lib. ». cap, 62« 

X De rat, red* 

]| CM/raAraoBVM: 

Vot.n. M ficult. 
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ficult^ I confefs, to reconcSe crea die miBiber of 
40,060 flaves with the cet^ftu of 6000 talenti • 

7enthljy Chios is (aid by Thucydxdes *, to con* 
tain more flaves dun any Gribk city, except Spar-* 
TA. Sfarta then had more than Athbns, in pro- 
portion to the number of citizens. The Sfa&tans 
were 9000 in the townj 30,009 in the country f . 
The male flaves, therefore^ of full age, mnft have 
been more than jSoyCOo; the whole more than 
3,izo,ooo. A number imppflihle ta he maintained 
in a narrow barren country, fach aa Lacomia, which 
had no trade. Had the liRi^oTSs beta fo very na* 
merous, the murder of aooq mentioned by Thucy« 
DiDEs j:, would have irritated t&em> without weak« 
ening them. 

Besides, we are to confider, that the number aT- 
figned by Athen/eus R, whatever it is, comprehends 
all the inhabitants of Attica, as well as thoie of 

• Ub. S. 

^ FivTABCH. im wta Licvko* 

} Lib. 4* . 

n The funt autbor aflknt, ti|«t Get iw th ha4 «Bce 469,«eo 
flaves, ^GiKA 47O|0O0. But the foregoing argtunents hold 
Ibonger againft thefe fa€bi *Tii however remarkable, that 
Atkinaus cites fo great an authority as Akistotli fbr this 
laft faa : And the fcholiaft on Pindab neatioAS this fiun^niim* 
^ber of flaves in i£GXMA« 

Athbim. 
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Athens. The Athenians afieded much acotm- 
try liley as w6 learn from Tmvcydides * ; and when 
tkey were all chaied into town, by the invafion of 
their territory durhig the Pelopohnesian war, the 
city was not able to contain them; and they were 
obliged to lie in the porticoes, temples, and even 
ftreetSy for want of lodging f . 

The fame remark is to be extended to all the 

othcf Grebk ci&Qsi and when the nuoiber of th» 
citizens is affigned, we muft always underftand it of 

^e inhabitants of the neighboaring country, as well as 
of the city. Yet, even with this allowance, it mufl be 
confefled, that Greece was a populous country, and 
e^cceeded what we codd imagine of fo narrow a ter« 
ritory, naturally not very fertile, and which drew no 
fupplies of corn from other places. For excepting 
Athens, which traded to Pontus for that comnu>- 
dity, the other cities {cem to have fubfiHed chiefly 
from their neighbouring territory t* 

M 2 Rhodes 

• Lib. 2« 

* 

•f Thucyb.. lib. 2* 

X DxMOiT. €ontra Lift. The Athsm tans brought yearly 
from PoHT v» 400,000 medimni or bttihels of corn, as appeared 
f^m the cttftom-hoiife books. Aad this was the greateft part 
of tbeir importation. This by'^the by is a ftrong proof that 
there it fooiB gicac ffliftake in the fivegotng paflaf^ of Ath^- 

W/BVIf 
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Rhodes is well known to have been- a city of exr 
tenfive commerce, apdof ^eat fame andfplendor; 
yet it contained pnly 6000 citizens able to be^. arms* 
when it was befieged by Demetrius *• 

Thebes was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece f ^ But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thofe of Rhodes p FhIia^ia is faid to be a 

fmalf 

ivjBVS* For Attic A it&lf wfts To barren in corn, that it pro-' 
dnced not enoogb even to maintain the peaTints. Tit. Ltv, 
lib. 43. cap. 6.. LuciANy tn his naw'gium^evtta, fays, tbata» 
Ihip, which by the dimenHont he gives^ feems to have been aboiit 
the fi«e of our third rates, carried as mitch corn as would main- 
tain all Attica for a twelvemonth. But perhaps Athens 
■was decayed at that time } and beiid^5j it is not fafe to truft fuch 
loofe rhetorical calculations, 

* DiOD* Sxc. lib. 2o» 
•f Isoct,^tf«<3f. 

X Dxoo.'Sic.llb.iy. When Albxam»ir attacked Thebes, 
we may iafely conclude, that almoft the whole inhabitants were 
pfcfent. Whoever is acquainted with the fpirit of the G«xxK8f 
efpecially of the Thkbans, will never fufpe£l, t^t any of 
them would defert their country, when it was reduced to fuch 
extreme peril and diftreft. As Alxxakdsh took the town by 
ftorm, all thoie who bore arms were put to the fword without 
mercy ; and they amounted only to 6coo men. Among theie 
were fome ftrangers and maftomitted flavet. The captives, con- 
)fting of old men, women, children, and ilaves, were ibid, and 
bey amduhted to 3O,q:0. We may therefore conclude that the 

fjte 
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finalt city by Xenopmon *, yet we find, that it con- 
tained 6000 citizens f. I pretend not to reconcile 
thcfe two fads. Perhaps, Xenophon calls Phli- 
ASiA a fmall town, becaufe it made but a fmall figure 
in Greece, and maintained only a fubordinate alii-* 
ance with Sparta ; or perhaps the country belong- 
ing to it, was exteafive, and mod of the citizens 
were.employed in the cultivation of it, and dwelt in 
the neighbouring villages. 

* 

Mantinea was equal to any city in Arcadia X i 
Confequently it was equal to Megalopolis, which, 
was fifty fladia^ or fix miles and a quarter in circum- 

free citiaens in Thzbks, of both fexes and all ages, were near 
a4»coa ; the ftrangert and (laves about 12^000, Thefe la(l> we 
may obferve, were fomcwhat fewer in proportion than at A- 
THINs j as is reafonable to imagine from this circumftance, that 
Athsks waai a town of more trade to fupport flaves-, and of 
mqre entertainment to allure flrangiers. It is alfo to be remarked^ 
that thirty -fix thoufand was the whole npmber*of people, both 
inrthe cityof Trzbes, and the ne^hbouring territory ; A very 
inoderatc number, it muft be confeiled j and this computation 
being founded in fafls which appear undifputable, muft have 
gffat weighrin the prefent controverfy. The above-mentioned 
number of Rhodxams too were the whole inhabitants of the 
ifland, who were free, and able to bear arms* 

• Hift.GRiEC. Ub. 7. 

t Id. lib. 7. 

% POI.TB, lib. a* 

M j< . ferencc 
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ference *. But M ant i n/e a had only 3000 citizem -f-, 
Tlie Greek cities, therefore^ contained often ^elds* 
and gardens, together with the houies ; and we can- 
not judge of them by the extent of their walls. A- 
thens contained no more than 10,000 houies ; yet its 
walls, with the fea-coafl, were above twenty miles ia 
cj^tent. Syracuse was twenty- two miles in circum- 
ference; yet was (carce ever ipoke. of by the antients 
as more populous than AriiENs. Babtlon was a 
fquarc of fifteen miles, or fixty miles in- circuit ; but 
it contained large cultivated fields and inclofures> as 
we learn from Plinv. Tho' Au re lianas wall was 
fifty miles in circumference J 5 the circuit of all the 
thirteen divifions of Rome, taken apart, according 
to PuBLius Victor, was only about forty-three 
miles. When an enemy invaded the country, the 
whole inhabitants retired within the wails df the an** 
trent cities, with their cattle ^nd furniture, and inftru- 
roents of hulbandry ^ and the great height to which 
the walls were raifed, enabled a fmali noiftber tfi de- 
fend them with facility. 

Sparta, fays XenophIkn |t none of thedtks of 
Gr EECE that has the feweft inhabitants. Yet Poly- 

Btus 
• PoLYB. lib. 9. cap, «o, 
-f- Lysias, orat. 34. 

t VoTiicvs in vita Avuzti ' -• 

J[ De r^* La cBD. This j^aS^c 1$ not cafily reconciled with 

that 
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Bius ]: days, that it was forty-eight ftadia in circum* 
ference> and wa3 round. 

All the ^^tolians able to bear arnoi in Anti« 
pater's time, deducing fomc few garrifons, were 
but ten thoufand men *. 

PoLYBius f tells us. that theAcHJCAN league 
might, without any inconvenience^ march 30 or 40,000 
men : And this account feems very probable : For th^t 
league comprehended the greateft part of Pblopon*^ 
KEsus. Yet Pavsanias ||, fpeaking of the fame 
period, lays, that all the Ac ha an s aUe to bear arxns^ 
even when feveral manumitted flavea were joined to 
them> did not amount to fifteen thouiand. 

Thb Thbssalians, till their final conqueft by the 

R0MAK8, were, in all ages, turbulent, faAious, fe* 

* ditious, diibrderly §. *Tis not therefore natural to 

fiippoie, that that part of Grbbcb abounded much 

in people. . 

that of Plvta«ch abofs, who iays, tiiatSrAiTA had 9000 
citizens. 

} PoLYB. lib. 9, cap. ao* 
* DioD. SzOi lib, i8« 

•|- LlGAT. 

I In ACHAICI8« 

^ Tit. Lit. lib. 34. cap. 51, PiATO /«CaiTO»B« 

M 4. W« 
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We are t<^d by THvcYDipts f, that the part of 
Pbloponnrsus adjoining to PiTLOSy wa* defart and 
uncultivated. Herodotus fays*, that Macedo- 
N (A was full of lions and wild bulls ; animals which 

can only inhabit vaft'unpe<^Ied forefls. Thefe were 
the two extremities of Greece. 

The whole inhabitants of Epirus, of all ages, 
kxes arid conditions, who were fold by Paul us ^- 
MiLius, amounted only to 150,000 J. Yet Epiru* 
might be double the extent of Yorkshire. ^ 

Justin J tells us, that when Philip of Mace- 
don was^ declared head of the Gre^k confederacy, 
he called a- congrefs of all the dates, except the La- 
cedemonians, who refufed to concur ; and he found 
the force of the whole, upon computation, to amount 
10 2oo,cbo infantry, and 15,000 cavalry. Thismuft 
be underdood to be all the citizens capable of bearing 
arms.- For as the Greek republics maintained no 
mercenary forces, and had no militia diilindl from the 
whole body of the citizens, it is not conceivable what 
other medium there could be of computation. That 

'f Lib. 7. 

• Lib. 7. ♦ / 

% Tit: Li v. lib. 45. cap. 34. 
II Lib, 9, cap. 5, 

fach 
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fuch an army could ever by Greece be brought into 
the field, and be maintained ther^, Is contrary to ^1 
hiflory. Upon this fuppofition, therefore, we may 
thus reafbn. The free Greeks of all ages and fexes 
were 860,000. The flaves, eflimating them by the 
namber of Athenian flaves as above, who feldom 
married or had families, were double the male citizens 
of full age, njix, 430,600. And the whole inha- 
bitants of antient Greece, excepting Laconia^ 
were about one million two hundred and ninety 
thonfand : No mighty number, nor much exceeding 
whit may be found at prefent ia Scotland, a coun- 
try of not much greater extent, and very indifierently 
peopled. 

We may now confider the numbers of people in 
Rome and Ita l y, and coUeA all the lights afibrded 
usl)y (battered paiTages in antient authors. We ihall 
find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fixing any 
opinion on that head ; and no reafon to fupport thofe . 
exaggerated c^culations, (b much infifled^on by mo- 
dem writers. 

DiONYsius Hallicarnassjeus • (ays, that tl^ 
antient walls of Rome were nearly of the fame com- 
pa(s with thofe of Athens, but; that thefuburbs ran 
oat to a great extent ; and it was difficult to tell« 

M s where 
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wl^ie tbe town ^sded or the coootry begiuL In feiae 
places of Rome, itappears» from the iame aathor** 
frmn Juvenal ft and fron other antient writers %» 
that die houfes were higb» and families lived m iepa- 
rate ftoi^ys* one above another: But it is probablcy 
that thefe were only the poorer dtizens^ and only in 
fome few ftrcets. If we may judge from the yoimger 
Pliny's I account of his houfe, and from Bartoli's 

plans 

• Lib: Mb 

f SUJft 3. 1. *♦), »T^. 

t StmXttfy lib. 5. iap> i3»fcths.€in|Kibr AvGuSTviffola. 
ilbS|M.tfae raifiog b^iet lMgl>» tiMn ^evo^ ibgc. Is another 
paiTage, lib. 16^ hefpcaks of the houfes of Roici as femark- 
ably high. See alfo to the fame purpofe Vitbuvius, lib. a. 
cap. S. ABisTiDas the fepbift, in his etatiMi uc rmftm, ik^w, 
that R01U confined of cities cb th^ t«p of cities; aa4 d>tt if 
ojie vfttf to fpread it oot, and unfold it* it would coyer the whok 
fjjrface of Italv, Wheie an author indulges himfelf in fuch 
e^ravagant declamations, and gives fo much into the hyperboli- 
cal ftyle, one Icnpws not how far he muft be reduced. But this 
teafonirtg feems natural ! If Rome vias built in fo fcaittend a 
manner as Dion y si us fays, and ran fo much into the ooonfery, 
there myft have been very few ftreets where the houfes waf 
raifcd fo high. 'Tis only fot wailt of gtcfund, that any body 
h^ilds in that inconvChicnt manner. 

K Lib, a. cpift. «6. lib. 5. fepift. 6. '•tis true, Pi iwty there 
Scribes a countr^-houfe : Butfince thaT was thfe idea "Which ther 
•adeats formed of a magoiiiceot ajid ,«QOTPfiicat bwlding, the 

gteat 
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j^aas of aatietit baildingSy the men of quality had 
very ipacioos palaces ; and their buildings were Uke 
the Chinese houfes at this day, where each apart- 
ment is feparated from the reft, and rifes no higher 
than a fingle ftorey. To which if we add, that the 
Roman nobility much afieded very extenfive porti- 
coes, and even woods \ in town ; we may perhaps 
allow Vossius (tho' there is no manner of reafon foe 
it) to read the famous paiiage of the elder Flint * 

hia 

gf«sie mea i»eaU certalaly build the fame way in town. *' In 
** httitatem runs excumittt/* fays Sxkzc a of the rich and to- 
hsptnout, epift. ti4, VAtxaivs Maxzmvs, lib. 4. cap. 4, 
i^c«king of CiKciNKATVs*tfieldof foursCTos, fays, '' Augufle 
^ ft haUtare nunc putat, cujus domus tantum patet quaatum 
^ CiKciNKATt" run patuerant.** To the fiune purpofe fee 
Hb* 36* cap. 15. alfo lib. iS. cap. ai. 

-|> ViTKVT. lib. 5. capk ti; Tacit, an&al. lib. ii« cap, 3* 
SirsTON. in vrA^OcTAT. cap. 71, ftc, 

• <« Maenia ejus (Romas) collegcre ambita i^peratotibut^ 
** cenforibufqutVzsFAslANis, A. V. C. SaS. paff. Stii. MCC« 
«' complflia nMiites feptem, ip{a drriditsr in legiones qtiatooide^ 
^ cim, compka earom 265* Bjafdem ^atU menfura, curreate 
# t fiiiUiario in eapite R«m. Fori ftatoto, ad fingulas portas, 
^ qoie funt hodie nuxnero 37, ita at duodecim portae femel na« 
\* OMiciitvr, pfaetereantuxqoe ex ^eteribus feptem, qvae efle defi* 
<' cm&t, efficit pafluum per direflum 30^775. Ad extreina ve« 
.«^ 10 .teftonim csm cafixia praetorus %^ aodem Milliario, per 

U% ^ ♦« ?ic9S 
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•' • - ... - • 

his own way without admitting the extravagant Goiw 
fbquences which he draws from it. 

Tif B 

'' vices omnium viarumi menfua coUegit paulo amplios ieptua^- 

** ginta miljia pafluum. Quo fi ^uls altitudinem tefiorum ad- 

'< datj dignam profe£to, aeftimationem concipiat^ iateaturque 

<< nuUiur urbis magnitudinem in toto orbe potulfTe ei comparari..** 

■ . ' . • ' 

PtiN. lib. J. cap. 5> * . , 

...... 

All the bcft manufcripts of Pliky readtBe paflage as here 
citedy and fix the compafs of the walls of Rome to be thirteen 
miles. The queftion is. What Flint means by 39^775 paces^ 
and how that number, was. fbzmed? 'The manner in which I can- 
ceive it, is this, Rome« was a femicircujar area of thirteen 
miles circumference. The Fomm^ and coniequently the Milli« 
arium,' we know,^ was fituated onthe banks of the Tybia^ and 
near the center of the cixcle, or upon the diameter of the iemi- 
circular area. Tho* there were thisty-feveit gates to Romk^ yet 
only twelve of them had ftraight ftreets, leading from them to. 
the Milliarium, Pl i n y, therefore, havixig a0igned the circxi|D. 
ference of Romx, and knowing that that alone was not fuffi'^ 
cknt td^ve us a juft notion of its furface^ ufes this farther me* 
^•d. ' He foj^pofea all the iheets, leading from thcf Milliarium 
to the twelve gates^ to be laid together into one ftraight line, and 
iuppofes we run along that line, {6 as to count each gate once r 
)n which cafei he fays, that the whok line is 30,775 paces ; 
Or, in other w«rds, that eackilreet or radius of the femicircular 
area is upon an average two miles and a half j and the whple 
length of Rom E is five miles,, and its breadth ab^ut hfi£ a^a am^^ 
ilefides the fcaUered fubuxbs.. , •> 

Pi»«^. 
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< The number of dtiaeiis who recdv«d^corii trf the 

public difbibution laAvousTUs's time, Were two 

hundred 

PtKS Hakdooik uoderfiandt this pai&ge.in the faoif mane 
ner; with regard to tlie laying together ^hc .icveral .ilreets of 
Rome into one line^ in order to compofe 30,77.5 paces : But then 
ht fuppoies, that ftreets ltd from the Milliariuiji to every gatet 
and that no fireet exceeded 800 paces in. length. But (i.) a ft- 
micircular area, whofe radius was only too paces^ could nevlef 
have a circumference aear thirteen miles, the compafs of Roms 
as affigned by Flint. A radius of two miles and a half form* 
▼ery nearly that circumference. (2. ) There is an abfurdity in fop. 
pofing a city fo biiilt as to have flreets running to its center Trom 
every gate* in its circumferencel 'The(e ftreets muft interfere as* 
they approach, (3'*^ This diminifhes top much ftqm the great- 
nefs of antient RomE| and reduces that city below evtn Bris- 

TOL OrRoTTIEDAM. 

The fenfe which Vossxus in his Oifirvationa m^rioi puts oa. 
this paifage of Pliny^ errs wi4ely io.thcsother extreme. Onc^ 
maniiTc^pti of no authprUy^ inftead ^ thirteea nilcsy has aC* 
figned thirty miles for the cu^pafs of 'the wallt of RoMr» And 

m 

V0S8IV8 imderfiands this only of the ctirviltnear part of tb« 
circumference} fuppofing> that asthrTiTBiK formed thedia*' 
- ineter, there were no walls built on that fide. But (i.) thit 
reading is allowed contrary to almoft all the manufcripts. (a J 
Why fhouU Pliny I a eoncife writer, /epeat the compa/s of the 
walls o£ Roues in two focfe^ye ienttncesf (3-) Y^^y^epes^ 
it with (o fenfihle a variation/ (4.] What is the meanjog c^ 
Plxny*s mentioning twice the Mil^iamxvm, if a line yfs^ 
fOfiSm^ that had no depeadcncc oa thl Milliaiivm ? (5.) 

Avail i« 


i 


httBcbtd Aonfuki *. This one wcmU^tAecm a pttttf 
certfin grotud of c^kufauioK : Yet it is attend^ with 

fuch 

AvRt^t xAM*s ««li It fitfd liT^ y^rise V8 to h«ve Wen dnwn fatr- 
0r eambitUf and tx> have tomprebended all the buildings and fub- 
urbs on the north fide o^ the Ttbzi ; yet Its conpais was only 
fifty miles \ and even here critics fq/peft fome miibke or cor- 
niption in the text. \f. is not probable^ that Rome would di- 

4. 

mioifii ^m Avgvstvs to AvaBiiAN. It ranalned ftill 
the capital of the lane empire ; and none of the civil wan ia 
that long period^ except the tumults on the death of Maxim u a 
and BAI.B2MUS ever afie^ed the city. Caiacalia is faid hy 
AuRiiiirs ViCTom to have [increa(ed Rome* (6.) Tbere 
are ho remains of antient buildings, which mark any fuch 
greatnefs of Romx. Vossxu8*s reply to ibis obje^on feeraa 
abfurd, That Ae mbbiih would fink fixty or feventy feet 
below ground. It appears from Sfaitxam fin mta Sevtri) 
that the five-mile fione in via Lavicana was out of the 
cfty. (70 OLTMPXODoain andPv«tius VicToa £x the 
jmmberof holiftii in RoMt to be betwixt forty and fifty thou- 
finfid. (8.) Th#>eiy eMrava^aaca ^ tlM eonfequences drawn 
lyttsisAitk. aawdiaaLi»aMrs, if they bt oeoeflkfy, deili^yt 
^ iBiiMlatioa 00 whick ^^ are grtundod : That Ronsa coa. 
taioed fouetecnmyiiens ef iahabitanls j whiU the whole kiag^ 
dom of Fkahcx contains on^ Bwe, according to his oomputa- 
tion» &c. 

The only objeOSon to the fenfe which we have alBxta above 
le the paflage of PtntY, feems to lie in this, ThatFxiifr, 
sifter mentioiueg the thhty«iVito gates ef Romx> afllgns only a 
wilbsior fop^refBagAtefevenoIdtDats^anlfiytiiotJiiiig of the 

dgnveeii 
f Mm mmmtnit Anyr^ 
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f«di«]rc«nifi«9ceia«lltfO«n» hack imo 4oiibt «id 

iioceit9uit]r» , 

Did the poorer cirizens only rtceivc the diftribo- 
tion? It was calculated, tobcfcre, chiefly for their 
bendiL Butit appears froia»pai&fc of CiciRO*. 
that the rick night ^ia Cake tkeir portion* wd tka^ 
itms eteemcd no neproaok in t]itm to applf for 
it 

To whom was "the com gSteft j whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, an* 
diild ? The portion every month ^vas five m^ to 
•^th f , (aboot I of a bnfhel.) This ww tt>o litdc 
fer a family, and too nradi fcr aA individual. A veiy 
accurate antiquarian t, therefore, infers, that it was 
g^en to every man of foil yean : But he altows the 
matter to be uncertain. 

eighteen gates, tlie ftreett leading from which tenniiiatea, ac- 
cording to my opinion, before they readied the Fonim. But tt 
Pt xwY wat writing to the Romans, who perfcaiy knew thedf- 
pofition of the ftreett, it it not ftrange he fl>oul4 take a clrcum- 
ftWCP Cor grantedj wluch was fo famUiar to every body. Per-. 
ba9t,.too, many of thefe gates l^d to wharfs upon the riyer. 
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' Wa9 it fbiBfy inqairedy whedier fbe claimant lired 
within the ^recinds of Rome, or was^it fufficient that 
he prefented himfe^ at the monthly diftribadon ? 
Thislaft feems more probable |. 

/Wsm there' no hUe ^laiinant^? We are told jf,- 
tbat Cjbsar ftmpk olF at once i70»ooo» who had 
cie|>r la withoutTa juft tide ; and h is veiy^ little pio^ 
bable, that he remedied all abuies. 

- BuT^> hftly> what i»opof(ion of fiaves muft we 
affign^to t^efe ^citizens? This is the moft material 
quefiioai and the, moft uncertain. 'Tis very donbt- 
fnlt whether, Athens .can be eftabHfhed as a- rale 
for RoMC. Periiaps the Athenians had more 
(laves, becaufe they employed them in manufadlures, 
for which a capital dty, like Rome, feems not fb 
proper. Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans 
had more flares, on account of their fup^rior luxury 

ahdriche«- ,, - .» .>. 

"^ Not to take the people too much from their Bufinefr, Av« 
GUSTVS ordained the diftribution of corn to' be made only 
thrice a-year : But the people finding the monthly diftributiony 
more coixvenien^ (as-p'referving, I foppofe, a more regular ccco- 
aomy in their family) defired io have them reftored: SySToM** 
AvGUsT. cap. 4o« Had not-fome ofltfa^ people come fAm 
ibme diftance for the^ cbrn^' AucvsTYsli pittanfion tc^ma 
fupeifloous. , .... , ... 

I Stiaw, in Jui. €aq». ft, 

Thbilr 
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1' H K R E were €xadt bills of mortality kept in Ro m b ; 
but no antient author has given a» the number of 
burials, except Suetonius *, who tells us, that 
Tn one feafon there . were go^ooo names car/ied 
to the temple of Libitina : But this was during a 
plague ; which can afford no certain foundation for 

any inference. ' 

- The public corn, tho' diftributed only fo 200,000 
citizens, aiFefted very cbniiderably the whole agri- 
culture of Italy f : A faft no way reconcilable to 
fbme modern exaggerations with regard to the inha* 
bitants of that country. 

The b^d ground of conja&uiv I can find ccm^ 
cerning the greatnefs of antient Rome, is this : Wt 
are told by Herodian J, that Antioch and Alex- 
andria were very little inferior to Rome. It ap-. 
pears from Diodorus Siculus ||, that one ftraight 
fireet of Alexandria, reaching from port to port, 
was five mil^ long ; and as Alexandria was nwcb 
more extended in length than breadth, it feems to 
have been a city nearly of the bulk of Paris 4i and 

Rome might be about the fize of London. . 

There 

• 1m vita Neroniu f Sueton, jlug, cap. 4a* 

t Lib. 4. cap. 5. II Ub.17. ., 

4. QujNTVs XStf ATiTf %fl^ iu waUa were'<Mily ttn milei 10 
circumfcrcAce, when founded by ALasAMtaa j UhJ^. cap. 94 

Steabo, 


I 

i 
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There lived in ^LEXAtrDRXA, in Djodorus Si* 
cuLus's tune*9 300,000 fr^e people, cbmprshend'- 

STtABOy who had trailed to Alexandria, as well zm 
bioDotus'SiC0LV9> fays itwaircaxte four miles Tcng, and 
in inoft places about a mile broad; lib. 17 • Pliny fays it 
tefembltod a MAcidonian capbck, ftretching <rat in tbecoi^ 
nevs ; lib. 5. cap. io» Notwitbftanding this bulk of Alxzan^ 
paiAy which feems but moderate, Di odor us Sicul'us, 

fpeaking of its circuk as drawn by Alexanoxr (which it ne- 
iper exceeded, as we learn from Ammianvs MARCXLirXNirSf 
lib. sa. cap. 16.) iayis it was fjtsytQu ^ts^t^vrr*^ extremhf great^ 
Hrid. The reafon which he afligns for its furpa0ing all cities o< 
the world (for he excepts not Romx) is, that it contained 

30o,oco free inhabitants. He alfe mentions the revenues of 
the kings, viz* 6000 talents, as another circumftance to the 
fnoit purpofe \ No foch mighty fiim in our eyes, even tho* we 
make allowances for the different Talue of money. What 
Strabo fays of the neighbouring country, means only that it 
was well peopled, oucvfASim kaXwc. Might not one aMrm, with, 
out any gitat fayp^rbole^ that the whole banks of the river from 
CaAvxsxND to WzN»soi are one city f This is even more 
^a» Sra abo fays^ the handta of the Udce Mauxot i s, and of 
^ canal to .CaI^ows. *Tit a tulgar faying ia Italy, tha: 
the king of Sardinia l^as but one town in Picdmont ; for 
it is all a townl ,Agrivp a in Josefhus di hUo Jvdaic. lib* 
a. *cap« 1 6* to tnake his audience comprehend the exceffive 
greatneit of Alexandria, which he endeavours to magnify, 
defcribes only the compafs of the city as drawn by Alxxan- 
DXR : A ckar proof that (the hulk of the inhabitants wtte 
lodged there, and that the ueigfaholiring coimtry was m> saoxe 
ll^aa irfitttnlgiit^ exi^ad atann ftll great towns, ttry well 
iftdWiiMfM^. •Ub.zy. 
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ing, I fuppofe, women and children f • But what 
number of flaves ? Had we any jull ground to fix 
thefe at an equal number with the (rec inhabitants* 
it would favour the foregoing calculation. 

Therb is a pafiage in Herodian, which is a 
little furprifing. He fays pofitively, that the palace 
of the Emperor was as large as all the reft of the 
cityt. This was Nero's golden houfe, which is 
indeed reprefented by Suetonius || andlpLiNY as of 
ah enormous extent •(- ; but tio power of imagination 

■f He fays iXiudi^i, aot voXitax, which laft expreffion muft 
have been nn^erildod of cititeus alone^ and grown men« 

% Lib. 4. cap. I, mrmm^ voXutq* PoLiTiAK interprets i( 
u aedibus majoribus etiam reli^ua urbe/ ' 

* * * 

I He fayi.(iaNiftovx cap, 30;) t^.a portico or piafsa> 
of it was ^ptofett long; ** tantalaxitaa ut portkut triplice* 
** milUarias haberet.** He cannot mean three miles. For the 
whole extent of the hoole from the Palatini to the £sqiji- 
Liifx was not near fo great* So when Voirrsc. inAuxzLx- 
ANO mentiDna tportidfe inSAttust's gardens, which Im ealla 

f^aa wdSkm/h, it miift be nndttftood of a thoviaad feet. 8» 
al^HoAAjcx; • • 

** 'Nulla decempedia 

Metafa privatis opacam 

Porticiis escipiebat Aidlon." Lib. ft. ode 15*. , . ' 

So alio in HG. X. fatyr. 8. 

^^"Mitle pales 4n ftonte, trecentoi cippua in agrum 

Hie dabat." • 

• • • 

4. Plinivs^ lib. 36. cap. 15. .a^Bwyidiaivi vital tttM 
'*'mfiiM(ibiupruicipuiBf Caii acNxaoMii*'* 

caa 
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can make us conceive it to bear any proportion to 

fuch a city as London. 

« 

We may obferve, had . the hiftorian been relating 
Nero's extravagance, and hjid he made ufe of Aich 
an expreiiion, it would have had much lefs weight ; 
thefe rhetorical exaggerations being fo apt to creep 
into an author's ftyle, even when the moft chafle and 
corre£l. But. 'tis mentioned byHsROi>iAN only by 
the by, in relating the quarrels between Get a and 
Caracalla. 

It appears from the fame hiflorian *, that there was 
then much land uncultivated, and put to no manner 
of ale; and "he afcribes'it as a great praife to Pert i. 
HAX, that he allowed everj^ one to take fuch land, 
elt^tcrinlTALTf 6r^lfewhere, and cuItiVatcf it as he 
pleafed, without paying any taxes. • Lands unculti* 
ntaudy and put Jo no manner of ufe! This is not. heard 
of liji ^ny partxxf Christbn.po^ ;, except perhaps in 
fome f€ni($te pfirt^o^HuNQiiRTy as I have been in- 
fooned. And it farely correfponds very iU With that 
idea of the extreme populoufhefs of antiquity, ib much 
infilled on. 

We learn from Vopiscus t> that there was in 
Etruria much fertile land uncultivated, which the 

• Lib, a. capt 15. 

^ InAvaiLiAif, cap. 4$, 

Enperor 


I . t 
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Emperor A VRELf AN intended 19 convert into vine- 
yards, in order, to furnifii die-RovA^ people with a 
gratuitous diilributioQ of wine^: A' v0y proper expe^ 

dicDt to difpeoplc fliU farther that* capital and all the 
neighbouring territories. 

It may not be amifs to take notice pf the acr 
count whiclvPuLYBips J gives of the great herds of 

Twine to be met wkh in Tuscany and Lombardv 
as well as in Greece, and of the method of feeding 
tbem which was then praflifed. '* There are grea^ 
** herds of fwine," fays he, " thro*out all Italy^ 
*' particularly, in former times, thro' £truria and 

'* Cisalpine Gaul*, And a hercl frequently con*. 
" taigs a thoufand or more fwiae. When one of 
" theie herds in feeding meets with another, they. 
** mix together ; and the IWme-herdB have.no other: 
" expedient to Separate thera than to go to di^rent 
" quarters, where they found their horn ; and the(e ' 
'^ animals, being accuftomed to that figttal, ran im- 
*' mediately each to the horn of his own keeper.' 
** Whereas in Greece, if the herds of fwinehap.* 
^' pen to mix in the forefts, he who has the greatefl ' 
" flock, takes cunningly the opportunity of driving ' 

" all away. And thieves are very apt to purloin the 
** Araggling hogs, which have wandered to a great 
" diilance from their keeper m fearch of food." 

J Lib. If. cap. «, " 

Mat 
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' May We not infer •from this aocoant, that the' 
North of ItalV was then much Ms peopled, and 
woH« cultivated^ than at prefent ? How coold thefe 
t9&. herds be fed ih a coantry fo thick of indofares, 
fo improved by agriculture^ fa divided by farms, fo 
planted with vines and com intermingled together ? 
J muft confefs, that Polybius's relation has more 
the air of. that oeconomy which is to be &iet with in 
our Am e a i c a n colonies, than the management of an 
European country. 

We meet with a refle£liOn in Aristotle's | 
ethics) which feemsto me unaccountable on any fup- 
pofitiofi, and by proving- too much in fevour of our 
prefeBt rsafoning,' may be thought really to prove 
nothingv That philofopher, treating of friemUhip, 
and obferving^ that that reladbh ought neither to be' 
cpntrafled toaveryfew^ nor extended over a great 
multitude, iiluftrates his opinion by the fbliowing 
argument. '^ In like manner," fays h^ ^'asacity 
*' cannot fubM, if it either have fo few inhabitants 
** as ten, or fo many a» a hundred thoufand ; ib is 
'< there a mediocrity required in the number of 
*f friends ; and you defbroy the eflence of friqndihip 
•* by running into either extreme." Whati impofl 
4ble that a city can contain a hundred thouiand in- 
liabitantsl Had Aristotle never feen nor heard 

II Lib. ^. cap. 10. His expreffion is myB^ofv^, oot wXirnt^ 

ef 
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of a city whkh was near fb populous ? This^ I muft 
oiviiy pkaflosi my coaipfehenfion. 

Pliny 4- tells, us that Seleucia, the feait of the 
GaEEK empire in the Eafl, was reported to contain 
6oo>ooo people. CxaTHAOE is faid by St & a bo * to 
have contained 700,000. The inhabitants -of P e k i n 
are not much more numerous. London, Paris, 
and CoNSTANTiNOPtE, may admit of nearly the 

iaitie computation ; at lead, the two latter cities do 
not exceed it. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
we have already fpoke of. From the experience of 

paft and prefent ages^ one might conjedlure, that 
there is a kind of impoflibility,. that any city could 
ever rife much beyond this proportion. Whether the 
grandeur (^ a city be founded on commerce or on 
empire, there feem to be invincible obftacles, which 
prevent its farther progrffs. The feats of vaft mo- 
narchies, by introducing extravagant luxury, irre- 
gular expence, i(Ueneis, dependence, and falfe ideas 
of rank and fuperiority, are improper for commerce. 
Ext^nfive commerce checks itfelf, by raifing the price : 
of all labour and commodities. When a great court 
engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, poT- 
ieffed of overgrown fortunes, the middling gentry re- 
snain in their provincial towns, where they can make a 
figure on a moderate income. And if the dominions 
of a ftate arrive at an enormous iize, there i^eceilarily 

4 Lib« 6. cap. aS. * Lib. 17. 

arife 
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arife, iiiany capitalsi in the remoter provinces, whither < 
all the inhabicantSy except a few courtiers^ repair, for 
education, fortune, and amufementf . London, by 
uniting extenfive commerce and middling empire* 
has, perhaps, arrived at a greatnefs, which no city 
wHl ever be able to exceed. . 

• 

Chusb Dover or Calais for a center: Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius : You comprehend 
London, Paris, the Netherlands, the United 
Provinces, and fome of the beft cultivated counties 
of France and England. It may (afely, I think, 
be afHrmed that no (pot of ground can be found, in 
antiquity, of equal extent, which contained near Co 
many great and populous cities, and was fo fiocked 
with riches and inhabitants. To balance, in both 
periods, the Hates, which pofTefled mod .art, know- 
ledge, civility, and the beft police, feems the trueft 
method of comparifon. 

Tis an observation of L'Abbe du Bos t, that 
Italy is warmer at preient than it was in antient 
times. ** The annals of Rome tell us,*^ fays he' 

"f Such were Alexandria, Antioch, Cakthjigx, 
EpHKSus, Lyons, &c, m the Roman empire* Such are 
cvea BouRDEAvXy Trolovse, Dijon, Rxnnxs, Rouxk, 
Aix, &c» In Fkancx ; Dublin, £dinxuxgji, Yotr, in 
the British domuiioAtt 

ft 

t VoLa> §.t€. 

« that 
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^* that in the year 480 ab U* C. the winter was (b 
" fevere that it deftroyed the trees. The Tybbk 
'* froze in Rome, and the ground was covered with 
fnow for forry days. When Ju vb^n al * delcribes 
a fuperftitious woman, he repreients her as break- 
ing the ice of the Tybb a, that ihe might perform 
** her ablutions. 

^* Hjhemum fraB* glade di/cemda in amnemp 
*' Ter maiutvio TySeri mergitur. 




€t 


He fpeaks of that river's freezing as a common 
** event, lilany paflages of Horace fuppoie the 
<' ftreets of Rome fall of fnow and ice. We (honld 
" have more certainty with regard to this point, had 
** the antients known the ufe of thermometers : fii t' 
" their writers, without intending it, give us inform- 
*' ation, fufficient to convince ns, that the winters arc 
" now much more temperate at Rome than formerly. 
** At prefent, the Tybbr no more freezers at Rome 
'* than the Nile at Cairo. The Romans efleein 
the winter very rigorous, if the fnow lies two days, 
and if one fees for eight and forty hours a few ici- 
" des hang from a fountain that has a north expo- 
•* fition.'' 

Thb obfervatioif of this ingenious critic may be 
exteiidfd to other European climates. Who could 

• Sat. 6. 
Vol. II. N difcover 
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difcover die mfld climate of France in Diodorus 
SicuLUs*s f deicription of that of Gaul ? ** As it is 
** a northern climate," fays he, " it is infefted with 
'* cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, in- 
** ftead of rain, there fall great fnows ; and in clear 
** weather it there freezes fo excefEve hard, that the 
** rivers acquire bridges of their own fubflance, oyer 
" which, not only £ngle trayellers may pafs, bat 
" large armies, accompanied with all dieir baggage 
'* and loaded waggons. And there being many 
** rivers in Gaul, the Rhone, the Rhikb, CsTr, al* 
<* moft all of them are froze ovier ; and 'tis iil«i8], is 
'* order to prevent fidiing, to cover the ice with chaiF 
** and flraw at the places where the road pafles.'' 
CsbUr thorn a Gallic Winttr^ it u&d by Pbtro- 
NiUi, as a ptoveibid expreffion. 

North of the Cbvbnnes, laysSTRABO J, GauSi 
produces not figs and olives : And the vines, which 
have been planted, bear not grapes, that will ripen. 

Or ID pofitively maintains, with aU the ferions af^ 
firmation i>f profe, that the Euxinb fea was frossen 
over every winter in his time ; and he appeals to Ro- 
MAN governours, whom he name^ for the truth of 
his aflertion \. This feldom or never happens at pre« 

tLib.4. t Lib.4. 

g TVf/. lib, 3t ekg. 9, ]>t F9nt9, lib«4« ekg. 7» 99 !<>• 

feat 
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icnt lit thr latitiKie of Touii wl^itber Ovio was ba^ 
t^ed, A}1 the compla^its of the ikme poet feem to 

amurka rigour of che b9(w», whidi ii fcarce eicpcfi- 
.CQ^ at|:^eic3it iaPBTSMBiXRo or Stockholm. 

Tov KSEFOKTf SL Provencal, who had travefled in- 
to the fame coantries, obierves, that there is not a 
finer 'dimate in At worid : And he aflerts, that no- 
thing but OviD*8 mdancholy could have given him 
fiich di(inal ideas of it. Bat the fa£b mentioned by 
that poet, are too drcomftantial to bear any fuch ia« 
terpretadon. 

PoLYBivs *(ays, that Ae' climate in Arcadia 
tvas very cold, and At m mdft. 

«MTA*Tr" %» Vaaho t» *'» thcmoft temper 
^* nttedimateanEvaorB. 'I1ieip^ndpam^(<}AVi*» 
GtaicAMYf and Pavhoniap no^doiibt) '* haveal- 
^* xnoft perpetual wyUci.'^ 

T^B^iorthempa^.oifS.PAiNy according to Str a* 
BO |» are but ill inhabited, becaule of the great cold. 

ALLOWINO9 therefore^ this remark to be jnil, 
tiiat EunoFB is become wanner dum formerly ; how 
can we account for it?* Plainly, by no other method, 
bat by fuppofing, that die land is at prefent much 
better cultivated, and that the woods are cleared, 

1^ ^ JUbf4« cap,ai« f Lib« 1, ^p.»i { Lib. |^ 

N z which 
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which formerly threw a fliade upoa the earth, and 
kept the rays of the fun from penetrating to iti Our 
northern colonies In America become more tempe- 
rate, in proportion as the woods are felled * ;. bat in 
general, every one. may remark, that cold itill makes 
itfelf much more feverely felt, bo^ in North and 
South America, than in j>Mce;s under the fame lati- 
tude 1q £v^of«. 

Sas.erna, quoted by Columella f, affirmed, 
that the difpoiition of the heavens was altered before 
his time, and that the air had become much milder 
and warmer ; as appeal^ henfe^ &y» he, that many 
places now abound wit|i vioeyards and olive-planta- 
tions, which formerly, by reafbn of the rigour of the 
climate, could raife nbne of thefe produdloiis. - Such 
a change, if real, will be allowed an evident £gn of 
die better cultivation, and pec^ling of countries be» 
fore the age of Sasern a X; s^y '^^^ be continued to 

* The wann fouthem colonies flSo become morq. healthful t 
And *tii remarkable^ that in the Sf anzsb hifbrles of the Brit 
iificovay and conqaeft of thefe oouatriei, they appear to have 
keen very healthful j being then well peopled and cultivated. 
No account of the ficknefi or dccay^of Cortxs^s or PizzAn- 
a 0*1 (mail armies. 

f Lib« !• cap. I. 

1 He feems to have lived about the time of the youifer 
VrticAMVi i lib t. cap. I. *' ' ' 

the 
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the prdent times, is a proof, that thefe advantages 
have been continually increafing. thro'out this part of 
the world. 

L E T us now caft our eye over all the countries 
which were the fcene of antient and modem hiftory, 
and compare their pafl and prefent fituation. We 

fhali not, perhaps, find^Aich foundation for the com- 
plaint of the prefent emptine(s and deiblation of the 
woi^ ^GYFT is repreiented by Maillet, to 
whom we owe the beft account of it, as extremely 
populous ; tho' he efleems the number of its inhabit* 
ants t6 be diminifhed. Syria, and the Leiler Asia, 
as well as the coaft of Barbary,! can readily own, 
to be very defart in compariibn of their antient con- 
ditiQB. Th6 depopulation of Grsece is alio yery 
obvious. But whether the country now cal}ed Tur. 
KT in Europe may not, in general, contain as many 
inhabitants as during the flourifhing period of Gr e ece, 
may be a little doubtful. The Tnracians feem 
then to have lived like the Tartars at prefent, by 
pafturage and plund(:r * : The Grtes wereftill more 
tmciVilj2sed f : And the Illyrians were no bet- 
tert* Thefe occupy nine tenths of that ooontry : 

• Xnif^. a;/., lib. 7. Po/jt, lib, 4. cap.. 45. 
- -f Omdpaffimf &t, Strahc^ lib. 7. 
{ JP0^. lib. a* c«p« la. 

• ' N 3 And 
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Arid tho' the government of the Turks be not Vciy 

favourable to indafhy and propagation ; yet it pre- 
ferves at lead peace and order among the inhk^^itants » 
and is preferable to that barbarous, uniettled condi- 
tion, in whijch they antiently Hved. 

Poland and Mt/scovv in Europe are not po- 
pulous ; but are certainly much more^ fb than the aa- 
tientSARMATiA and Scvthia ; where no husbandry 
ot agficulture was ever heard of, and pafliiragewas 
the fole art by which the people' were maintained. 
Th& like obferVatioh may be extended to Denmark 
and SwED£f^. No one bught to edeem the imnien{e 
fwarms of people, which' formerly came from the 
North, and over ran'^l Europe, to be any obj^dioa 
to this opinion. Where a whole nation, or even half 
of it remove their feat j 'tis eAfy* to imagine, what a 
prpdigicMs multitude they mtiflfbrm; with' what def^ 
perate vstlour th*?y jnuft make their attacks ; and how 
the terror they flrike into the invaded nations- will 
make.theie magnify^i in their imagination, both the 
courage and multitude of^ the inva^rs* . Scotx^AKD 
is Jieither extsafivrnor populooi ; btA m/^e^^ theitalf 
of its iidobittiits to (e&k tictr &atsr, tiiey4«tiuld fo^ 
a colony as large as the' Teutons and Cimbri; 
and would Jhake all Europe, fuppofing it in no better 
condition for defence than fhrmerly. "* 
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G£ ft MANY has furely at pieieiit twenty times moce 
inhabitants than in antieot timet, when they culti- 
vated no groand, and each tribe valued itfelf on the 
extenfive defolation which it fpread around; as we 
learn from CiEs A R J, and Tacitus ||, and Stra- 
Bo 4-. A proof, that the divifion into fmall repub- 
lics will not alone render a nation populous, unlefs 
attended with the fpirit of peace, order, and induilry. 

The barbarous condition of^RiTAiN in former 
times is well known, and tne thinne/s of its inhabit- 
ants may eafily be conjedured, both from their bar- 
barity, and from a circumftance mentioned by Hero- 
DiAN *, that all Britain was marfhy, even in Se- 
VBuvs's time, after the Romans had been fully 
fttdedin it above a whole century. 

*Tu not eafily im^ined, t]^at the Gauls were 
antiently much mlore advanced in the arts of lifd 
than their northern neighbours ; fince they travelled 
to this ifland for their education in the myfleries of 

the religion and philofophy of the Druids f- j 

J Dt bdto Gallfco, lib. 6. 

I De mmhut Germ, \. Lib, 7. 

• Lib, 5. cap, 47, . 

^ QMtii^diMhGaIlic9\ lib, i6. Strabo, lib, 7. fays, 
tli^GAVLS wece not much mortimproTedthsa the Gxi^mans. 

N 4 cannotf 
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CADnoty therefore, think, that Gaul was then near 
fo populous asFRAKC£isat preient. 

Werb we to believe, indeed, and join together 
the tefUmooy of Appian, and that of Diodorvs 
S1CULUS9 we mail admit an incredible populooiheis 
in Gaul. The former hiflorian { fays, that there 
were 400 nations in that country ; the latter \ af. 
£rms, that thd'largeft of the Gallic nations conilfb- 
eJ of 200^000 men, be£des women and children, aod 
the lead of 50,000. Calculating, therefore, at a 
medium, we muil admit of near 200 millions of pco* 
pie, in a country, which we efleem populous at pie- 
lent, tho' fappofed to co.itain little more than 
twenty ^. Such calculations, therefore, by their ex* 
travagance lofe all manner of authority. We may 
obferve, that that equality of property, to which the 
populoufnefs of antiquity may be aicrlbed, had no 
place among the GAUt»s •• Their inteftine wars air 
fo, before Cjes A k's time, were almoft perpetual f* 
And St R ABO § obferves, that tho* all Gaul was 
ccdtivated, yet it was not cultivated with any ikiil or 
care ; the genius of the inhabitants leading them leis 
to arts than arms, till their flavery to Rome produced 

peace among theinfelves. 

) Celt, pars i. || Lid. 5. 

4 Antitnt Gaul wu mere actenfivt than modem FRAKec* 

• Cmjarit btlhGtWcc ^ lib. 6. '\ U. ihid. % Lib. 4. 

Casae 
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Cjesar.I enumera^s very partiGiilarly the great 
forces which were levied in Belgium to oppofe his 
conquefts; and makes them amount to 208,000. 
^Thefe were not the whole people able to bear arms 
in Belgium: For the fame hiflorian tells us« that 
the Bbllova CI, could have brought a handred thoa- 
(and men into . the field, tho* they engaged only for 
fixty. Taking the whole, therefore, in this propor-' 
tioQ of ten to fix, the fum of fighting men in all the 
fiates of Belgium was about 350,000 ; the whole 
inhabitants a million and a half. And Belgium 
being about the fourth of Gaul, that country might 
contain fix millions^ which is not the third of its pre« 
lent inhabiunts*. «We are informed by Cjesar, 

I De Mo GalBeo ; lib. s; - 

* It appears from Cjksak*i account, tfiat the Cavls bad 
no domeftic fiaTet, ytbo formed a different order from the Tlf 
Act. The whole common people were indeed a kind of flarft ta 
the nobility, aa the people of Pol amd are at this day 1 And a 
aoUcsMi^vf GaItl had ibnaetbaes tea thouland depfndams of 
this kind. Nor can we doubt, that the armies were compofed 
•f the people aa weB as of the nobiCty : An army of 100,000 
jMblemen froxti a very /mail ftate is incredible. The fighting 
men amongft the Hxlvktii were the fourth part of the wholcf 
inhabitants \ a dear proof .that all the males of military age 
boiearmt. SteCxtAa irMbCW lib. «• 

Wr may m»rfc, ^it the nninbers in CjasAn^a conmen* 
taries am be more depended on than thoft of any other antient 
author,' becanfe of the Ga ixx tranflaclMi|i which ilill remams^ 

and which checks the Latin pi^iM* 

,. * N S * that 
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that Ac Oaxtl s had no fixed property m btid'; but 
that the diiefbins, ^6eh aoiy death happened in ^ 
family, idade a new divifibn of all the lands aniong 
the fcveral members of the family. This is the cuf- 
tom o{ Tant)}iy^ viYiioh io long prevailed in Ire* 
LAND ; and which retained that CQuntry. in a fbite of 
xnifery^ barbarifm^ and defi^latipo. . 

- ■ • 

' Th b ahtieiit Mb l vet? a' was 250 Miles m TerigtR, 
and I So in IJreadthV aqcbrding to the Tame author i ; 
y^et contained only 360,000 inhabitants. The can* 
ton of Behki^ alone 1^$^ at prefeot, as many 

y^rTER this compntation oj| ^pri.*»; miJ^ip^ 
poRvs SjLCv^vs^, I know not, v(;hether I dare ^- 
fipxBx, tha)t the moderm Putchc. aie mbr& niimetQiu, 
tj^.^.atw^nt BA.TAT4, 

igo ; I^Ju/ifwe ftcp backward tw6 thoufeftd years, ana 
cbnfider the refilefs. turbulent* uiifettled condition of 

' • T' 4 « ' ' T '4.4 

i fi iQb^bitan^> we |a^ pr.ol:tabIx be inclined to tbink» 
that it IS now OHidi: more populoiM. Many. Sp4- 
N I ARDs killed -thmfdV^^ whto 'dcfiMd. of ikmr^ 

t TtiiLiwii fib, 54, o*^. »t» - ^ '^- a: >:. ; ... ^ . 
^ ^ ' TAtCH, 
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tarch||, that robbery and plunder were efteemed 
honourable among the Spaniarps. Hirtiv« 4* '^ 
prefents in the fame light the fituation of that country 
in CiESAR's time; and he iays, that every man was 
obliged to live in caftles and walled towns for his fe« 
curity. It was not till its final conqueft under Au- 
gustus, that thefe diforders were repreffed *. The 
accoant which Strabo '{-and Justin % give of 
Sfain, correfponds exa^y with thoie above men« 
tioned. How much, therefore, muft it dSminifli from 
our idei of the populoufnefs of antiquity, when we 
find, AatCicERO,comparihglTALy, Afric, Gaul, 
Grbecb, and Spain, ittentiohs the great number of 
inhnbitantsy as ^e peculiar cifcumftance which ren^ 
dered this latter country foimidabk §» 

Itai^y, 'tis probable however, has decayed : But 
how many great cities does it flill contain ?~ Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples, Flo- 

II U wia Mariu + Dt hello Hiff. 

* VtU. Pettre, lib. 1. § ^CT. t ^^* V t ^^' 44* 
4 ** ficc nufloero Hi^^os, necrobore Gallos,, nee callidi^te 
*' Pisnos, nee artibus Graecos, nee denique hoc ipfo hujus gen-^ 
** tis, ac terrae domeftico nativoque fenfu, Italos ipfos ac Lati- 
^ no8— -fuperavimn*,"" Jk baru^l r^, cap. ^. The difordera 
of Spain fcem to have been alawft pro¥Cfbbi i " Wee imp** 
«• catos a tcrgo boffebia Iberot.'' 9^g. Geor^ lib. 3. The? 
iBKRi arc here pithily taken, by« poetical ftpire^ fofrobbwa. 

in genual. ! « * 

N 6 " RtNCFi' 
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RENCE, Leghorn, whicb either fubfiftednotin an- 
ient times, or were then very inconfiderable ? If we 
reiled on this, we (hall not be apt to carry matters to 
fo great an extreme as is ufaal^ with regard to this 
fnbjca. 

When the Roman authors complain* that It alt» 
which formerly exported com, became dependent 
on all ihe provinces for its daily bitad, they never aC- 
cribe this, altieration to the increafe of its inhabitants* 
bat to the negle£l of tillage and agncoltiire *. A 
^tural eScSt of that pernicioos praftice of importing 
com, in order to diftrSmte it gratis among the Ro« 
MAM citizens, and a very bad means of multiply ing- 
the inhabitants of any coontry f . The Jfvrtula^ fi» 
sauch talked of by Martial and Juvenal, being 
prefents regularly made by the great lords to chek 
^mailer clients, mull have had alike tendency to pra- 
duce idfenefi, debauchery, and a continual decay 
among the people. The parifh-rates have at prefent 
the fame bad confec^uences in Engi.and. 

* Varro dt re ruficaf lib. %\ pnef. CoLVMXtiA fim£» 
SvtTON. August, cap. 4a« 

f Tho* the oUervatioBs of VAbbt- da Bos fhonld be admit, 
ledy that Italy is now waimeB than in fonocr timet, the con*- 
fcqa^nce may nd be ne«eflary, that it is more populous or better 
cahivated. If the other coontsies of Eur ops, were more fava^ 
«Ad woody, the cold winds that Uowtd from them, might affeft 
the ciiiAaite of I T A i T . 
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Wbks I to afign a period, when I ioiagine thU 
part of the world might poffibly contaia xaore inha- 
bitants than at prefent, I (houid pitch upon the age 
of Trajan and the Antonines ; the great extent 
of the Roman empire being then civilized and culti- 
vated« &ttled almoft in a profound peace both foreigii 
and domeftlc, and living under the iame regular po- 
lice and government *• But we are toid^ that all ex- 

tenfivei 

• The i&habltaiitf of MAiasxLtat lofl not their fupexiority 
oiper the Gavls in commesce and the mechanic vti^ till the 
Roman dominion turned the latter from arms t6 agricultnre and 
civil life* See St a a bo, lib* 4. That author, in {evenX 
places, repeats the obfervation concerning the improvement ari- 
fing from the Romav arts and civility : And he lived at thcf 
time when the change was new, and woofd be more &afible. 
So alio Plxny I '* Qois emm non, commnnicato orbe ter- 
*' ramm,. majeftate RoMAMr imperii, profedfle vitam pntetr 
'* commerdo renim ac (bcietate fefbe pads, omniaque etiam, qoae 
*f occulta antea fuerant,, in promiTcuo ufu fa£ta. Lift. 14* pro* 
** cem. Numine deum ele^a (fpeaking of Italy) que ccelum 
** ipfom darius faceret, fparfa congregaret imperla, ritufque 
ff molliret, 8c tot populorum difcordes, ferafque linguas (srmonia 
** commerdo contraheret ad colloquia. Si humanitatem homina 
** daret| brevlterque una cunAarum gentium in toto orbe 
'< patria fieret $** lib. i. cap. 5, Nothing can be ftronger to 
this porpofe than the following paflage from Tertvlliak, who 
lived about the age of Sf verus. ** Certe quidem ipfe orbit in 
'' promptu eft, cultior de die & inftruftior priftino. Omnia }am 
*^ ptrria, omnia nota, omuia oegotiofa« Sofitudines famofin re« 

" txo 
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tcnRve g^teramentSj efpedtUy abfelote monareliies, 
afe deih-u6Uve to popalatioii» and oontttit a fectet vke 

and 

^f trofandi amcmifSmi obliterayerunt, filvas arva donoemnty 
«< feras pecora fugaveruat ^ amue feruntur^ faxa panguntor^ pa- 
<* ludes eliquantnr^ taots nrbcf, qaantae non cafae quon- 
'< isLCH* Jam nee iofuiz horrtnt, nee icopull terrenty 
«'ubique domut, ubique popillui, ublque rcfpubiicay vbiqae^ 
*^ tita; Smnmom teftiox>niuin frequentiz bumanae, onerofi 
'< funni mundo, vix nobis elementa fufficiunt ; it neceffitates 
^ ar^iores, tt querdtt aptid Mmes, dom jam nos lufton mm 
^' foftin«t.** De anUn)i, CJi(>4 3(^0^ The aitDf rhetbric abd decla- 
siatioo which appears in this paiHige, dimmiftes ibmewhat from 

• 

2ts authonty. but does hot ifititeljr de!ht>y Ir. The feme re- 
mark, may be extended to the following paffage of Aristidxi 
the Ibphifty who lived, in the age of Adrian. ** The whole' 
i« worldJ* fays he« addrefTing himfelf to,the Romans, '^ feema 
« ta keep one holiday ; and mankind^ laying afide the fwordt 
«' which they formerly wore^ now betake themfelyet to feafting 
« and to joy* The cities^ forgetting their antient contentions^ 
<* preferve only one emulation, which (hall embellifli itfelf inoft 
<< by every art and ornament ? Theatxss every where arife, am- 
" pbitbeatres, porticoes, aquedu^ts^ temples, fchools, academies ^ 
** and one may iafely pronounce, that the £nking world has 
" been again raifed by ycfur aufpicious empire. Nor have cities 
** alone received an lAcreafe of ornament and beauty j but the 
" whole earth, like a garden or paradlfe, is cultivated and 
*< adorned : Infomuch, that fuch of mankind as aie placed out 
<< of the limits of your empire (who vz but few) feeoi to merit 
1< ourfymjpathy aadc«mpa/}ioA.'* 

•fil 
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fkge'dtMfroiii PLu*!*A*rH t> which being IbiM^^lilfr 
fitiguhtTy we Ihall heri; examiire it. 

. That authAr, endeavouring to ^iccoont for the 
^ence^pCiAaiiy of the oracles» ft^ys^ ^that it. may he 

'Tis remariuble, that tho* Diodobui Sicvlvs makes the 
whole inhabitants ot-ALcrfT, i/hck conqtieMd b^theRoMAMS^ 
alnduht only to three lAillloAs $ yet Jioaxm. A hMtJwJU lib. ik 
cap. i6« Taysy thatitshihabttants, exdudiligthofeef AtftXAW*' 
DKXA^ were feven millioni and a half, in the reign of Nxajd : 
And he exprefsly |ay8^ that he drew this account from the books 
of the Rom AN. publicans^ who levied the poll-tax. StkABO^ 
LI). 17. praiies the fuperior police of the Rom Alts with' regard 
t6 the i^fiantei ot/Ec^rr, aboVe thftt Of it* ^oHiiet i&onaithf » 
And t» pairof XdinifiHIfnition k ttoie efreft&l M tfte Ikippiiidd 
oft people. Tet'wtSftid in AmxKJk^Sy (lib. i« cap. x$.) 
^Iw flMtiflwA dttiAg the feigA of fkut Airtoiuim, that tfa^ 
tiMMi ICaaxia^ near AtsxAH^aiu, ithitk war fcmiexl)r..ft 
large city, had dwindled into a yj^hWH. ^I^t^-i* A<Hf>|ffOfe8^j( 
Ijpeaking, a contradiction. Stf idas {August*} fays, that the' 
£ttip<rof' Avoosir^«, lia^i^ -Aainbertf |he ^kolt HosTan 
eoflteiy .Idbdi'lt obtained oiil|r 4,ufi,6i7 men <«? 1^.) Th«it 
k faffefiitely Ibme gr^tmiftake^ either in tho aiK^Mr or traaf-^ 
«ilMr«/ But this authority, feeble as it is^ may be fofiicient to 
cotihterbalance the exaggerated accounts of Hxkodotus and 
Pwigdhtw * Sitiwiyiiwitli i i^ <ii H 9.«prf eady.timeit . 

"* f i^jfikiV<£fj/wj», liv.aj, chap, f^, / ' 

X Dt «rv(, ^JtGut^ 

aicribed 
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aforibed tQ tl^e pident ddbkdoii of the .woild, pro- 
cdfdiag. in>m former wat^jUxli^ii£Uoo9; which com* 
mpti calaputy* he a4ds» .hat .fallen' hearter vpoo 
Greecb than on any other country ; infomuch, that 
the whole could fcarce at prefent fumifh three thou* 
find warriors; a number which; in the time of the 
Median war. w^ere filppHed by the fingle city of 
Meg A R A* The eods, therefore, who affed works 
of dignity and importance,, have fuppreiled many of 
their oradesy and deign not to ufe fo many interpretera 
of their will to fo diminutive a people. 

I MUST confe/s, that this paflage contains fb many 
difficulties. that.I knpw not what to make of it. You 
may obierve, that.PLUTARCH afiigns, for a caofe of 
the4ecay of mankindi not the extenitve dominion of 
the RoMARSf but the former wars and fadions of 
the feveral nations i all which were quieted by the 
Roman aims. Plutarch's reafoning* therefore^ ia 
dire£Uy contrary to the infexence which is. drawA 

from the fa^t he aflvances. ^ .^ 

-• • ..*'t»* ., 

, PojuYBius fi^poies> that GfiEicB had become 

tiofe pioQ>erous and floqrifliing after die eftab]iih« 

ment of the Rou an ydce* ; and tha-that hifloria» 

wvoCe 

* Lib.a* cap.6i« It flnypaibapsteiiiuisJiiad, tbatPoArt 
Bivsy being dependent on Rojux, would naturally extol (h« 
Roman donunioo* Bat, in the j&^ place^ Poi,Yakvs> tho* 
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wrote before thefe conqaerors had degenerated, fr6in 
being the patrons, to be the plunderers of mankind; 
yet as we &id from Tacitus t» that the feverity of 
the. emperors afterwards correfted the licence of the*. 
governors, we have no reaibn to think that extenfive 
monarchy ib defbudUve as it is often reprefented. 

Wb learn from Strabo J, that the Romans, from 
their regard to the Obbbks, maintained, to his time* 
moil of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated 
nation; and Nero afterwards rather increafed 
them Ij. How therefore can we imagine, that the 
Roman yoke was fo burdenfome over that part of tht 
world ? The oppreflion of the proconfuls was check- 
ed; and the magifiracies in Greece being all be- 
llowed, in the Several cities, by the free votes of the 
people, there was no great neceffity for the compe- 
titors to attend the emperor's court. If great num-^ 
bers went to (eek their fortunes in Rome, and ad* 

one feet IbmetiiBei mftancet of his cautioB, difcorers no fymptomr 
of flattery. Seeoiidfy, This opmion is only ileliveTed in a Angle 
ftroke, by the by, while he it intent upon another fobjeft ; and 
*tit allowed, if there be any fufpidon of an a«thor*i infincerity^ 
that thefe oblique propofitiont difcover hit seal opinloa better 
than hit more formal and dire^ aficrtiona» 

j* Aimait lib. i. cap. «• . 

% Lib. 8. * 9. 

I P^VTARCM. Di bit fui fiTQ a numint ^mmMMtuTm 

vance 
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vancc tJiem&lves by learning or eloquence, the com- 
modities of their native coumry, many of them woold 
mum with the fortunes whkh they had acquired, 
and thereby inridi the Grbcian conufionwealths. 

But Plutarch feys, that the general depopula- 
tion had been more fenfibly felt in Greece than in 
any other country. How is this reoondleable to its 
faperior privileges and advaaUges I 

Besides, this paf&ge, hy proving too much, really 
proves nothing. Onfy three tboufand men t^hle to hear 

m 

arms in iy/JT Greece ! Who can admit fo llrange a 
propoiition, eipecially if we confider the great numbec 
of Greek cities, whofe names jdill remain in hiftory, 
and which are mentioned by writers long after the 
age of Pl u T A R c H ? There are there furely ten times 
more people at prefent, when there fcarce remains a 
city in all the bounds of ancient Greece. That 
counu-y is flill tolerably cultivated, and furnifhes a 
fine iupply of com, in cafe of any fcvcity in Spaih, 
ItaIpY, or tkefoiith of Frakcc. 

t 

, W« may obftrvi^ that the aacient frugality of .the 
Gr&eks^ and' ^oir qualify of property, iliil fubfifled 
during the age of PivTARCH ; as appears from Lir- 
ciAN f . Nor is there any grottnd to imagine, that 

f De mercedc cwduffis, 

tltet 
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diat country was pdBkfSBd hy a few naftersy and ^ 
great snmbar oCilaves. 

*ris probable. Indeed, tbat military difcipHne, be- 

• " . * . ■ ' • 

ing intirely ulelefs, was extremely negledled in 
Greece after the eUablifhment of the Roman em- 
pire ; and if thefe coinmonwealths, formerly fo war- 
like and ambitious, maintained each of them a fmall 
city-goard, (6 prevent mobbifh diforders, 'tis all they 
had occaiion for : And theie, perhaps, did not amount 
to jQoomen, thco^out all GaEEC^.. I own, that if 
PLUT^Aacu, had. thfs. fa^ in his eye, he is here 
goilty of a very gsofi paralogifin, and affigns cauki 
no way proportioned to the eie&. But is it fo great 
a prodigy, ^that an author fliould fall into a miftake 
of diis nature '<^ ; . ^ 

- " • • .•'\ '•" .• ■•••■* But 

* ' ' ' ' '. ^ ' . 

• I mtift cbnfefs, that that difceurie of PtOTARCH, con-' 
ccming the filenc^ of the oraclM, * is In genern! of fo odd a tex- 
ture, and fi> wAlJjce bit other produiHoMf that one is at a k/t 
wbat judgment to form o£it.. *Tis wrott in dialogue, which it- 
a -^xthod of oompofitioa that Pto tar-cs .cqMttoiily littk af« . 
fieit, Ute perfbAaftt he Intfodhices advance irery 9viU; Mhfdnl, ' 
aAd coAlradi<»ory "oMiAorts, ftiore lik^ the' Viifionary fyftcing or^ 
raVfiigl o^ PlAro thah 'fche feli^ fenfc of PtoT arch. There' 
runs alio thro* the whole an air of faperfti^on and' credulity, 
which refembles very little the fpirit that appears in other phU 
lordphical coihpofitions of 'that author. For *ti8 remarkable, 
that tho* Plutarch be an hiftorian as fuperftidout a« Hiro^ 

3. .» POTVt 
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But whatever force may remaio in ttns pai&ge of 
pLVTARCHy we (hall endeayour to counterbaYance it 
by as remarkable a palfiige inDioooays SiruLus, 
where the hiftorian, after mentioning Ninus^s army 
of 1 ,700,000 foot and 200,000 hoH^ endeavours to 
fupport the credibility of this account hy Come poA 
terior fadb ; and adds, that we^'mufl not form a no- 
tion of theantient populoufnefs of mankind from the 
preient emptinefs and depopulation which is fpread 

DOTVc or LivT, yet there ic fcarcely, in all antiquity, a philo- 
ibpher iefs ruperftittoos, erce p t i ByCiciKO and Lvctan.- I mnft 
therefore confefs, tbatapaflageof PlvtAtcH, cited from this 
difcooriif^ has iniich Iefs authority with me, than if it had been 
found in nioft of bit other compofitions* 

There it only one other difcourfe of Pi. u t ax c« liable to like 

objedionc, via;, that etnctrmt^ tbtfi wbof* fmnifimtM is dtUyed 
hy the Deity, It is alfo wrote in dialogue, contains like fuper* 
ilitious, wild vifions, and feems to hsTe been chiefly compoied jn 
rivalibip to Plato, particularly his laft book, Je refuhlica, 

And here I cannot but obfer've, that Monf Fontknellz, a 
writer eminent for candor, feems to have departed a little from 
bis ttfval charader, when he endeavours to threw a ridicule up- . 
on PtHTAacn on account of paflagesto he met wi||» in this 
dialogue cSocerning orafilea. The abfui;dk|es here put into the 
mutlM of the feveral perfonages are not to be a^bed 1:0 Pl v- 
T A a c H. He mal^ them refute each ot^ei 3 and, in general, he 
feems to intend the ridiculing of thofe very opinions, whid^ 
FoMTXNKLLB would ridiculc him for maintaining. Sec.H</- 
ture Je$ wracku 

over 
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over the world f. Thus an author, who lived at that 
very period of antiquity which is reprefented as moft 
populous ^, complains of the defecation which then 
prevailed^ gives the preference to former times and 
has* recourie to antient fables as s( foundation for hia 
opmion. The humour of blaoiing the prefent, and 
admiring the paft, is ilrongly rooted in human na« 
ture, and has an influence even on peribns endued 
with the profoundeft judgment and moft extenfive 
learning. 

*!* Lib. %s 

% He was cotemponry with CjaiAt toi AvevsTvi, 
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ESSAY XII. 

Of the Original Contract. 

■ 

AS no party, in the prdent age, can fupport idelf, 
without a philoibphical or ipecitlative fyflen of 
princ^Ies, annexed to its political or praAical one ; 

we accordingly find, that each of the parties, into 
which this nation is divided, has reared op a fabric of 
the former kind, in order to protect and cover that 
ftfaenc of aaions, vAkh it pwAies. The peo|dei)e- 

• 

ing camoioiily very nide builders, etfjpecially ia this 
^wcuktive way, and moie efpeciaUy ftill, when a&ii* 
ated by party zeal ; 'tis natural toin^gine^ that their 
workmanfiiip muft be a little unihapely, and diibover 
evident marks 6f that violence and harry, in which it 
was raifed. The one party, by tracing up the ori^ 
gin of government to the Deity, endeavour toren-i 
der government fo (acred and inviolate, that it moil 
be little left than facrilege^ however diforderly it mary 
become, to touch or invade it, in the (malleft article« 
The other parQr, by foutidiog govercunent jdtogedief 

on 
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on the confent of the People, foppofe that there.is 
a kind of original contract by which the iubje£b have 
referved the power of refifttng their ibvereign, w^ien- 
ever they find themfelves aggrieved by that autfaority» 
with which they have, for certain porpofes, volanta* 
rily eoitoifted him. Thefe are the.^peculative prin- 
ciples of the two parties ; and thefe too are the prac- 
tical conieqoeDces deduced from them. 

I SHALL venture to affirm, That hotb thefe fyflems 
§f Jpeculati've frineip/es are juft ; tM not in the jem/e, 
intended by the parties : And That both the fchemes of 
^aSical cofife^uences are frudent ; thf^ not in the ex- 
iremeSf to which each partj^ in opfofitien te the other ^ 
has commonly endeavoured to carrfthem. 

• That the Deity is the ultimate author of all go- . 
vemmenti wiH never be denied by any one who ad- 
mits a general providence, and allows, that all events 
in the univerfe are conduded by an uniform plan ami 
dheded to wife purpofes. As 'tis impoffible for hu- 
man race to fubfiil, at leaft in any comfortable or fe- 
turefbite, without the prote^on of government; g<^ 
vemment mufl certainly have been intended hy that 
beneficent Being, who means the good of all his crea- 
tures : And as it has univerially, in fad, ukea place. 
In all countries, and all ages ; we may conclude, with 
Sill greater certainty, that it was intended by that 

omnifcient 
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omni(cient Being, who can never be deceived by any 
event or operation. But ilnce he gave rife to it, not 
by siny particular or miraculous interpoiition« but by 
his concealed and univerfal efficacy ; a ftvereign can- 
not, properly ipeaking. be called his vicegerent, in 
any other fenfe than every power or force, being de- 
rived from him, may be faid to z€t by his commiifion. 
Whatever ado^ly happens is comprehended in the 
genend plan or. intention of providence; nor has the 
greateft and moft lawful prince any more reaibn> up- 
on that account^ to plead a peculiar facrednefs or in« 
violable authority, than an inferior magiibate, or even 
an ufurper, or even a robber and a pyrate. The fame 
divine fuper-intendant, who, for wife purpofes, in- 
vefted an Elizabeth or a Henry * with authority, 
did alfo, for purpofes, no doubt, equally wife,* tho* 
unknown, beftow power on a Borgia or an Angria. 
The fame caufes, which gave rife to the fbvereiga 
power in every ftate, eftabliihed likewife every petty 
juriidi^on in it, and eyery limited Authority. A 
conftable therefore, no lefs than a king, a£ls by a 
divine commiffion, and poflefles an indefeaiible right. 

When we confider how nearly equal all men arc 
in their bodily force, and even in their mental powr 
ers and Acuities, till cultivated by educadon; we muft 
neceflkrily 9II0W, that nothing but their own confent 

* UxMiT'the4thof France* 
Vol. !!• O could. 
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could, at firfty aflbdate them together, and fubjed 
them to any authority. .Tie people,, if we trace up 
government to its firft origin in the woods and deferts, 
are the fource of all power and juri(di£tioh, and vo- 
luntarily, for the fake of peace and order, abandoned 
-their native liberty, and received laws from their equal 
•and companion^ The condkions, upon whidi they 
were willing to febmit, wem eitW t^pttR, or were 
{o dekr and obvious, that it might well be deemed 
iuperfluous to exprefs them. If this, then, be Ineaqt 
by the original contraS^ it cannot be denied, that all 
government is, at firft, founded on a contraft, and 
that the moft ancient rude combinations" of mankind 
.were formed entirely by that principle. In vain, are 
we fent to the records to feek for this charter of our 
liberties. It W4s not wrote on parchihcnt, nor yet oh 
kaves or barks of trees. It preceded the ufe of writ- 
ing and. all the other civilized arts of life. But we 
trace it plainly in the nature of man, and in the equa- 
lity, which we find in all the individuals of that fpe- 
:C]es. The forces whith now prevails, and which is 
founded on fleets and armies,, is plainly political, and 
derived from authority, the etkOi of eftablifhed go- 
vernment. A man's natural force confiifts only in the 
*vigour of his limbs, and the firmnefs of his courage ; 
which could never fubjed multitudes to the command 
of one. Nothing but dieir own conient, and their 
fenfe of the advantages of pe^e and p^rd^r, ooold have 

had that influence. 

But 
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But phrh)fbj)hers, who'have embraced a party (if 
that be not a ccrntradi^ion in terms) are not con- 
tented ^vith thefe tonceffions. They aflert, not only 
that government in its earlieft infancy arofe' from con- 
fent, or the voluntary combination of the people; but 
alio, that, even at prelent, when it has attained its 
full maturity, it refls on no other foundation. They 

affirm, that all men are dill born equal, and owe al- 
legiance to no prince or government, unlefs bound by 
the obligation and fandion of a promi/e. And as no 
man, without fome equivalent, would forego the ad- 
vantages of his native liberty, and fubjedi himfelf to 
the will of another ; this promiie is always underilood 
to be conditional, and impofes on him no obligation, 
unlefs he meets with juftice and protedlion from his 
ibvereign. Thefe advantages the fovereign proniiies 
him in return ; and if he fails in the execution, he has 
broke/ on his /ide, the articles of engagement, and 
has thereby freed his fubjeds from all obligations to 
ftllegiaace. Such, according to thefe philofophers, is 
. - the fbtoflcdadon of authcu-ity in every government ; and 
ftich the right of re(iilance> pofM by every fubjed. 

But would thefe reafoners look abroad into the 

world, they would ndeet with nothing that, in the 

ieift, corresponds to their ideas, or can warrant fb re- 

:: fined and philoibphical- a iyHem. On the contrary, 

' we ind« «very where> princes, who claim their fub- 

O 2 ]t€ii 
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• 

h&s as their property, and a&rt dieir independent 
right of (bvereignty, from conqueft or facceifion. We 
find alio, every where, fubjedls, who acknowledge 
this right in their princes, and fuppofe themfelves bem 
under obligations of obedieiice to a certain fovereign, 
as much as under the ties of reverence and doty to 
certain parents. Thefe xonnexions ane always con- 
ceived to be equally independent of our confent, in 
Persia and China; in France and Spain; and 
even in Holland and England, wherever the doc- 
trines abovemei^tioned have not been carefully incul- 
cated. Obedience or fubje6tion becomes fo familiar, 
that mod men never make any enquiry about its ori- 
gin or caufe, more than about the principle of gravity, 
refinance, or the mod univerfal laws of nature. Or 
if curiofity ever move them ; fo foon as they learn, 
that they themfelves and their anceflors have, for fe* 
veral ages, or from time immemorial, been fubje6t to 
fuch a government or fuch a family ; they immedi- 
ately acquiefce, and acknowledge their obligation to 
allegiance. Were you to preach, in mod parts of the 
world, that political connexions are founded altoge- 
ther on voluntary confent or a mutual promife, the ma- 
gillrate would foon imprifon you, as feditious, for 
loofening the tyes of obedience ; if your friends did 
not before (hut you up, as delirious, for advance- 
ing fuch abfurdities. *Tis ftrange, that an adt of die 
mind, which every individual is fuppofed to have 
foi-med, and after he came to the ufe of reafon too, 

other- 
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otherwife it could have no authority ; that this ad, I 
(ay, fhottld be fo unknown to all of them, that over 
the face of the whole earth there fcarce remain any 
traces or memory of it. 

But thecontra6l, on which government is founded, 
is faid to be the original contraS \ and confequently 

« 

may be fuppofed too old to fall under the knowledge 
of the prefent generation. If the agreement, by 
which ravage men firil aflbciated and conjoined their 
force, be here meant, this is acknowledged to be real i 
but being fb antient, and being obliterated by a thou* 
fand changes of government and princes, it cannot 
now be fuppoled to retain any authority. If we would 
fay any thing to the purpofe, we muft aflert, that 
every particular government, which is lawful, and 

which impofes any duty of allegiance on the fubjed, 
was, at firft, founded on confent and a voluntary com- 
pa6fc. But beixdes that this fuppofes the confent of 
the fathers to bind the children, %ven to the moft re- 
mote generations (which republican writers will never 
allow) beAdes this, I (ay, it is not juftiiied by hiftory 
or experience, in any age or country of the world. 

Almost all the governments, which exifl at pre- 
fent, or of which there remains any reccfd in dory, 
have been founded originally, either on ufurpation or 
conqueft, or both, without any pretence of a fair con- 
fei^^ or voluntary fubjedion of the people. When 

O3 an 
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an artful and bold man is placed at the head of an 
army or fa^on, 'tis often eafy for hini> by employing 

fometimes violence, fometimes falfe pretences, to efta- 
bliih hi3 dominion over a people a hundred times more 
numerous than his partizans. He allows no fuch open 
communication, that his enemies can know, with cer- 

tainty, their number or force. He gives them no 
leifure to afTemble together In a body to oppoie him. 
Even all thoie, who are the inibuments of his nfarpa- 
tion, may wifh his fall ; but their ignorance of each 
other's intention keeps them in awe, and is the (ble 
caafe of his fecurity. By fuch arts as thefe many go- 
vernments have been edablifhed ; and this is all the 
original contraQ^ which they have to boaH of. 

The face of the earth is continually changing, by 
the encreafe of fmall kingdoms into great empires* 
by the diilblution of great empires into fmaller king- 
doms, by the planting of colonies, by the migration 
of tribes. Is there any thing difcoverable in all thefe 
events, but force ^nd violence I Where is the mu- 
tual agreement Of. voluntary ailbciation fo much talked 

of? 

Even the fmootheft way, by which a nation may 
receive a foreign mafter, by marriage or a will, is not 
extremely honourable for the people ; but fuppoiea 

them 
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them to be diipofed of, like a dowry or a legacy, 
according to tl^e pleafure or interell of their rulers. 

But where no force interpofes, and ele£lion takes 
place ; what h this eledlion fo highly vaunted ? ^Tis 
either the combination of a few great men, who de- 
cide for the whole, and will allow of no oppofition : 
Or 'tis the fury of a rabble, that follow a feditious 
ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen 
among them, and who owes his advancement merely 
to his own impudence, or to the momentary caprice 
of his fellows. 

Are thef^ difofder(y e!e£Uons, which mt rare too^ 
of fuch .mighty authority^ as to be the only lawful 
^<^yp4MloA .^f all gdyej^iB^nt. and allegiance ? . r 

* t 

In reality', there is not a more terrible event, than* 
a^ total diflolutionof government, which gives liberty 
to the multitud^^ and makes the determination or. 
c|ioiceof the new eftablifhment depend upon a number 
which nearly approaches the body of the people : For 
it never comes entirely to 'the whole, body of them.^ 
Every wife man, tb$n>,wi{hes to fee, at the head of 
a powerful and obedient ^rmy# a general, who may 
fpeedily feize the prize, and give to the people a ; 
mailer, which they are {o unfit to choofe for them- 
felyes. So little corr^ipondent is hOi and reality to^ 
tboie phiiofophical notions. 

O 4' Let 
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Let not the eftablifhinent at the revolution, deceive 
us, or make us fb much in love with a pht]o(bpbical 
origin to government, as .t& imagine all others mon- 
fb-ous and irregular. Even that event was far from 
correfpcuding to thefe refined ideas. It was only the 
fucceiTionj and that only in the regal part of the go- 
vernment, which was then changed : And it was only 
the majority of feven hundred, who determined that 
change for near ten millions. I doubt not, indeed^ 
but the bulk, of thefe ten millions acquiefced wil- 
lingly in the determination : But was the matter left, 
in the lead, to their choice ? Was it not juftly fup- 
ppfed to be, from that moment^' decided, and every 
man puniihed, who refnfed to fubmit to the new fo« 
vereign ? How otherWaysoouid the matter have ever 
been brought to any ilTue or conclufion ? 


1 .J 


.The republic of Athens was, I believe, themoil^ 
exienfive democracy,' which we read of in hiftory ': 
Yet if we make the requifite allowances for the wo- 
men, the flaves, and the ftrangers, we fhall find/ thut 
that eftablifhmem was not, at firft, made, nor any' 
law ever voted, by a tenth part of thofe, who are* 
bound to pay obedience to it. Not to mention the' 
iflands and foreign dominions, which the Atrenians 
claimed as theirs by right of conqueft. And. as 'tis 
well known, that popular afTemblies in that city were 
always full of licence and diforder, notwithftanding 
the forms and laws by which they were checked : 

s How 
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How much more diforderly muft they be, where they 
form not the eftablKhed conflitution> but aiTemble ta* 
multuoufiy on the diflblution of the antient govem- 
ment» in order to give rife to a new one ? How chi- 
merical moft it be to talk of a choice in any fuch cir« 
cumftances ? 

The Achaans enjoyed the freeft and moil perfeft 
democracy of all antiquity ; yet they employed force 
to oblige ibme cities to enter into their leagnei as 
we learn from Polybius *. 

Harry the IVth and Harry the Vllth of Eng- 
land, had really no other title to the throne bat a 
parliamentary election ; yet they never would acknow- 
ledge it, for fear of weakening their authority. 
Strange ! if the only real foundation of all autho- 
rity be confent and promife. 

Tis in vain to fay, that all governments are, or 
ihould be, at &t&, founded on popular conient, as 
much as the neceility of human aiFairs will admitii 
This favours entirely my pretenfion. I maintain, 
that human afiairs never will admit of this con^t ; 

feldom of the appearance of it : But that conqueft or 
ufurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by diifolv- 
ing the antient governments, is the origin of almoA 
all the new ones, which ever were eflabliihed in the 

* Lib, 2» ci^. 3S« 

O 5 world. 
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world. And that in the few cafes, where confent may 
ieem to haye taken place, it was commonly ib irre« 
gnlar, fb confined, or Co much intermixed either 
with fraud or violence, that it cannot have any great 
authority. 

My intention here is not to exclude the confent of 
the people frotn being one }uft foundation of govern- 
meht where it has place. It is furely the beft and 
ihoft fecred of any. I only pretend, that it has very 
feldom had place in any degree, and never almoft in 
its full extent And that therefore (brne other foun* 
dation of govemmetit muft alfo be admitted. 

We HE all men pofTeft of fo inflexible a regard to 
j'uftice, that, of themselves, they would totally abftain 
from the properties of others ; they had for ever re- 
mained in a (late of abfblute liberty, without fubjec- 
tion to any imagiilrates or political fociety : But this is 
a fiaie of per&diooi of which hnman.naiure is jufBy 
cfteeined incapable. Again ; were aU jnea pofioft of 
fi> per^:^ all under&anding, afi always xo know their 
^wn intcreft, np form of gpverj){qri>^ had ^vi^r b^em 
ibbmitted to, bat what was eftabliihed on confent, 
and was fully canvaft by each member <of the ^ety ; 
But this flate of perfedion is likewifb much faperior 
to human nature. Rea£)n, hiAory and experience 
ihow us, that all political ibcieties have had an origin 
much lefs accurate and regiihr ; and irere 'one to chooie 

a pe- 
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a jpetJQd o^ time, when the people's confent was leaft x 
regarded in public trania£Ubnsy it would be predfely 
on the eftabiiihnient of a new government. In i 
fitded Gdiiftitiiti9n> tb|$r inc|ijiation» avf oftcfi ftudied ; 
brut :during the fgiy of^sfvolutions^ conque^ an^ 
public convnl£oos, mUitary Jprce or political craf$ 
tiftially decides the'. controterfy. 




Wk&N a!neM/goverQi9<N>t:i5!iBflabl|fhed, by.whatT' 
cver'means^.thepeopkiarf commonly diflatisfied with 
i^ and ^ay obedience mc^e, from fear and neceffityr 
than from'any idea of allegiaace rOf of moral objiga; 
tioh.. The prince 18 .WAlchf^l aM j^o^i andmuft 
carefully guard aga^.jevfi7 l^fgumin^ or ^4ippear^ 
ance of infurre£lion. Time, by degrees, removes^all 
thefe difficulties, and accufloms the nation to regard, 
as flieirlaWfuf or 'fiSBfe^ princes, ttiat faiiiily, -whom, 
at firft; they confidered as ufurpers or foreign conque- 
rors. In 6rder to found this opinion,' they hav«' n6 
recottde to any noiioh of voluntary conft^t or pro- 
HiJfei ' wliicli, tt^y'know, never wai, in' this ca% 
citii'er wpeaed or demali'ded. ' The origind ejlabUlhs- 
Wni 4^'fbnned by Vibl^Ace, and (hhmitted to.frdhi 
laeceflfty.*' I 'fhie tliibfequ^t adniiniftfaaoo is alfo fupy 
ported by power, and acquiefced ' in by' the people, 
mot as a matter. pf choice, but of obligation* They 
imagine not, that their conlent gives *their prmce a 

ciile; But they willinfidy confeht, becauTe'they thinid 
«PK.. -r.^.. ../f.ff L iPit ^.:. ,^.'..:..,, r. . \ -j .T i^ .; ,' 

. ' Kj \> that. 


r « 
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!that> from long pofleffion, h« has acquired. a title hi- 
dependent of their choice or inclination. 

^ . . . . M 


i i 


Should it ht Aid, diat by living ander the doliu) 
Dion of a prince^ which one might leave, ever^ indi* 
vidttal has given a tack c<Dnfent to his authority, and 
promifed him obedience ;. it may. be .aafwered* That 
fuch implied confent can only take place, where a 
man imagines, that ^e matter depends 6nr his choice. 
But where he thinks l[8s a31 manijnd .do who are bom 
under eflabliihed governments) that by hisbutb he 
owes allegiance t(ya certain prince or certain govem«> 
ment ; it woak} b& abfurd to infer a confent or choice, 
s^hl^^^xfttStf^iiA lAiar'cafe^ renoimces ahd al» 
jiuts;' --It"- ' .-. .j 


.* ^ i 


Can we feriouily fay^ that a poor pea(ant or arti- 
zan has a free choice to leave his own country, wh^ 
he knovt^s nO foreign language or manners, and lives 
from day. to day, by the imall wages which he ac- 
qiu)«es ? We may as well aflert, that a man, by re- 
maining 19 a veflel, freely confents ta the dominion 
of ihe mafler; th^' he was carried on board while 
aileep, atiH muft leap into the oceao, an^ perifh, the 
moment he li^aves her. . y - . 1. ,1 

Wh A.T. if the pijnce. forbid his (iibje^b to quit his 
dominions ; as in Tiberius's time, it was regarded 
as a crime in a Roman knight that Me had attenapted 
to fiy to the Parthiai^s, in order to eicape the ty- 

» ranny 
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tannf of Aat! enipcror • ? ' Or as- the amient M'usco-^ 
V1TE9 proKibited aU'travMling under pain of death ¥ 
And did a prince oWbrve, that many bf hw fafajeas^ 
were feizcd with the frenzy of tranfporfing thenifehret 
to • foreign naiions, he would donbdefs, with great 
rcafon and juftice, reftrain them, in order to preveirt 
tt^ dcpopu^tjoaof his own conntr^fc Would he for- 
feit the alie^a^ce of all his rubjeds, by fo wife and 
f^^naUe a law ? Yet the. freedom of their choice 
is r«^y» in (bmt'cafe> raviihed from them, 

V A COMPANY of men, who fhould kavc. their na- 
tive country, in order to people (ome uninhabited re- 
gion, might dream of recovering their native free- 
dot^', hut they, would fpon And, that their prince 
ftill laid claim to them^ and called them his fubje£b, 
even in their new fettlement. And in this he would 
but ad conformably to the common ideas of mankind. 

/ The traeft tath cddfent of tfaisidnd, whidi is evAt 
obferved, is When aljfoijeignQ- fettlp^ ,intaBy,coiiiitryi 
and ifs b^prdiiand acquavite(d with ,|he prince, an4 
^yei?]bmpnti ^ W»« 4P. which h«muft fubniit: 
Yetss his allegiane^, tho' more vf4untary, much lefs 
cxpcfted or depended on, than that of a natural born 
fubjed. ' On the contrViy, his nadvepiince ftill afljirts 
a daim to binu ' J^nd if he pumfhcs not the renegade, 

when 





uAsdiJK? fetafts W» in w?r w^ bis aey gwoiw*^ cpm-. 
miifipii ; this cjemen^y k nop founded on tb<e xniu^ 

Qipal Uw, whjc]^ ^1^:^^ j'^?^^?? ^^^IfH^^^S^ ^^P*^** 
fimer ; bat on the con(ent of princeSf w$o have 

WM te.thu V>4ttte«<??» « <»der to PTCvenJ r^-. 
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nioxt for ten 6r a dozexf years 4n any coiuqfiy; ^micl 
fhould prcfervefuch exa6l dHapline iarliis troops, saad 
{q regular a difjpoiition in his garrHqns, that no infur- 

re£ti6n had ever been raifed, 'or even niiirmur heard, 

,• • ' »- f • ... - T. • > . • ' - oi • -- . •; 
agaJhH his adminiftratioh ; Can it be aJfTerted, that the 

• people, who in their hearts ^bhor his ' treafbn, liave 
tacitly confented to his authonty, ana* prooiiied him 
illegiance, * merely becaufe, fr6m neceffity, they livd 
i^nde^r his dominion? Supppie again their natural 
prince reflored, by means of an army, which he aC" 
|<unbltsrbi for^^ conhttflBsa TlEhsf receire him ^yith 
jby aikd-e^lulttoiH* i^ftc^r plainly with what reloc^ 
tancethey haid^fub'mittcfd to' *ny other ^ke. I may 
iiow aiik;* upoh^^whaCfodiidatioi^ tht^ princes title 
Hands ? Notqn popiilar'confent ftrely ^Forthd' Ac 

f' eople willingly 'acquiefcein^his authority, they never 

imagine, thai their cohieht' jnaW Siin fovereign: 

They content ; becaaie they apprehend Turn to be al- 

:ady, by birth, their l^wftl ftveitf%m :>^d as to 

' ' that 
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dial tao|t coniimt, wtdch maef nowi he tnfarcd ftpq^ 

their living under his dominion^ this is no ^ipre th^; 
what they formerly gave to the tyrant and ofarper. 

Whbn we affierty that ail hiwAil goycrpmeot arifts. 

ftem tke people, we certainly dp then a great deal 

more honour than they AtSas:^ or eveii exp^^i T^m^ 

de&e from c». Afier the Roif an doibiniQK^ l>CQlmf^ 

tooanwaeldy for the republic to rgoveni, the pfoplf^ 

over the whole known worid, were extcooely gnoe^ 

fill to Augustus for that aothority, wbidiy by vion 

lence, he eftabliihed over them ; and they fl^\ye4 aA 

tqaal difpoiition to fnbmit tp the (ucc^r, W)iam. \\^ 

left thev, by his bft will and t^lap^at It was af^ 

Urwar4s their fnisfoir^une, t^at t^ere never ^as, i^ 

ene family, any long regular {ucpeflio^; but thait th/eii; 

Une of princes was continually broke, either by pri* 

vate gfiaiUnations or public rebellions. The prat^m 

TfOM .b^ds, on {he failure of every family, iet up 

one emperor ; the legions ia the £a|l a fecogd ; ti^^ie 

in Germany, perhaps, a third: And the fword alone 

coald decide the controverfy. The condition of the 

people, in that -^mighty monardiy, was to be lamented^ 

not becaufe the choice of the emperor was never left 

to them ; for that was impra^cabte : But becaufe they 

peverft^^^fi^anyfuccfffii^aof v^^^m, jiyho,ipight 

DPgillsirly fptew f^^ fttl^r. Af to the yvjtUxi(^t ^ 

wars 4iiilJ^lQ9dihed^ icfcafiMliii ity jeYSry^flfiwJs}^- 

menti . 
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ment ; thofe were not bhuneahle, becade thejr were 

inevitable. 

The houfe of Lancaster ruled in this ifland 
about fixty years ; yet tl^ pardzans of the white rofe 
feemed daily to multiply in.ENCLAND. The prefene 
eftaliliihmenthas taken place daring a fiill longer pe- 
riod. Have all views of right in another faoiily been 
utterly extsngoiihed ; even tho* fcarce any man now; 
ftlive had arrived at years of difcretion» when it was 
expelled, or could have confented to its dominion. 
Or have promifed it allegiance ? A fafiident indica- 
tion furely of the general fentiment of mankind on 
this head. F6T we blame not the partizans of die 
abdicated family, merely on account of the long time, 
during which they have preferved their imaginary 
fidelity. We blame them for adhering to a family^ 
which, we affirto, has been juftly expelled, and which, 
from the moment the new (ettlement took place, had 
forfeited all title to authority. 

' BvT. Would w$ have a more regular, at leaH, a 
jnore philoibphical refutation of this principle of an 
original contradi or popular confent ; perhaps, the foL 
lowing obfervations may fuffice. 

All moral dttties may be divided into two kinds. 
TYitfirft are thofe, to which men are impelled by a 
atural inftindl or immediate propenfity, which ope- 
rates 
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rates in them, independent of all ideas of obligation, 
and of all views, either to public or private utility. 
Of this nature are, love of children, gratitude to be- . 
ncfa£iors,* pity to the. unfortunate. When we reflect 
on'the advantage, which refults to fociety from fuch 
humane inflin^s, we pay them thejuft tribute of mo- 
ral approbation and eiteem : But the.perfon^ a(^uate4 

by them, feels their power and influence, antecedent ; 
to any fuch re9(^^on> . . : 

^ T/HE '/econd'kmA of moral duties are fuch as are 
not fupported by any original mftiflft of nature, but ' 

are performed entirely from a fenfe of obligation, ' 
. When we confider the neCcffities of human fociety, 
and the impoflibility of fupporting it, if thefe duties ' 
were neglefted. Tis thus Jujice or a regard^ to the 
property of others, fidelity or the obfervancc of pro-'* 
ini(es, become obligatory, and acquire an authority > 
over mankind. For as 'tis evident, diat every man 
loveik himfelf better than any other perfon, he is na* . 
turally impelled to extaad his acquifitions as much as. 
pofiible ; and nothing can lieilraib him in this propen- 
fity, but rcilcfiion and experience, by which he learns • 
tl^e peroijciQus efieds of that licence, and die total dii^ 
foltttioin of fociety, which muft eafue from it. His ori-> 
gf nal inclination, therefore, or initindt, is here checked 
aad retrained i^^a fuhfequent judgment orobfer- 
vation, ' 

The 
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Th e cafe is prccjfely the fame \yith the political or 

crvil duty of allegiance , as with ^he natural duties of 
juftice and fidelity. Our primary inftlnds lead U3, ei- 

tHer to indulge -ourfelves in unlimited liberty, or to 

. . . > - /( 

f^ck dominion over others: And ^tis reflexion only, 
wbich engages us to (acrifice fuch f!rong paffions to 
, the interefts of peace and order. A very fmall de- 
^iitc of experience and obfcrvation fulHccs to teach as, 
that focicty cannot poffibly be niaintairied without 
the authority of magiftrateSy and th^f this authority ' 
iijuft fppn fall into, conteifipt, .where qcaft qbediei^e 
is not payed to it. The obfervation of thefe gene- 
ral and obvious interefls is the iburceof all alle« 
giance^ and of th^t moral obUgatipn^ which we at- 
tribute to it. ; 
I «... * ' 

- What neceflityi thierefore, is ^ there to foimdthe 

d\ity .of-aihgiatjce^ Or Sbedlencc to magiflrates on that * 

Qi^ fidelity or a regard, to promifes, and to fuppofe, 

that 'tiai thexOfifent of each individu^, w^iich fuBje^' 

him. to. government j when it appears, that both die- ^ 

gj^i)cq Apd itdfldity iland precifety on ^ fame foun- 

d^tioa^ aod arfi both fubmitted to by mankind^ on 

af count of the app^eat interefls and neceffides of hu- 

mpa fociety ? .Wc«arc boOnd to obey our fovereigiH 

'tis (aid ) becanfe we have given a tacit promiie to 

t]iat p»rpofe. But why are we bound*to obferve our 

prp9»i<ei) Itjnuft h^rcbe ailmtedpth^ the commerce 

and intercourfe of mankind, which are of fuch mighty ' 
a. " advantage^ 
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advantage* can have no fecurity ^yhcre men pay no re- 
gard to their engagements. Xa,like manner, may it 
be faidy that men could not live at all in, fociety, at. 
leaA in a civilized £bdety withci^tJ^ws and magiftr^te3. 
and judges, to prevent the enQ-oachments of the 
flrong upon the w^ak, of the violent upo;a ^he jufl ^ 
and equitable. * The obligation to allegiance, being 
of like force and authority with the obligation to 
fidelity, wc gain nothing by refolving the one into 
the other. The general injerells or neceffities of fOr 
ciety are fuSci^nt to eflabliih botlu 

If the reafon is alked of that obedience, which we 
are bound to pay to government, I readily anfiver : 
becau/e ficitiy could not other<wifef ^ijiji : And this an- 
fwer is clear and intelligible to all mankind. Your ' 
anfwer is^ Itcaufe njue Jhould keep our luord. Bat be« ' 
fidesy that no body, till trained in a philoibphical fyf* 
tem, can either comprehend or reliih this anfwer : Be« 
^des this, I fay> you find yourfelf embarrafied, when ' 
*tXB aflced, ivhy *ufe ate hund to ke^ our luord f And 
you can give no other anfwer, but what would^ ini- 
mediately, without any circuit, have accounted for .' 
our obligation to allegiance. 

j^uT to *whom is alkgiancf due ? And Huho are our 
iofuift-l/o'veriigtis ? This quefiion is often the- mod, 
dificylt of any, . and liable to infinite, diicuffions. When 

people are fi> hiippyj ^l ^ey can anfwe^i Our pre-' 

' ' '' ' /em' 
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fent fo^verelgn^ nvho inherits, in a direS line, from -s/r- 
€0&rs, that have governed us fir many agn ; this an- 
fwcr admits of no reply ; even the* hiftorians, in trac- 
»ng up to the rcmoteft antiquity the origin of that 
'Oyal family, may find, as commonly happens, that 
its {a^ aathority was derived from uforpation and vi- 
olence. Tis confeft, that pnVate juitice or the ab- 
ftinence from the properties of others, is a moft car- 
dinal virtue: Yet reafon tells, that there is no pro- 
perty in durable ohjcas, fuch as lands or houfcs, when 
carefully examined in paffing from hand to hand, but 
muft, in fome period, have been founded on fraud 
and injuftice. The neceffities of human fociety, nei* 
ther in private nor public life, will allow of fuch an 
accurate enquiry : And there Is no virtue or moral 
duty, but what may, with facility, be refined away, 
if we indulge a falfe philofophy, in fifting and fcruti- 
nizing it, by tytx'j captious rule of logic, in every 
light or poiition, in which it may be placed. 

The queflions with regard to private property have 
filled infinite volumes of law and philofophy, if in 
both we add the commentators to the original text ; 
and in the end, we may fafely pronounce, that many 
of the rules, there eflabliihed, are uncertain, ambi«- 
guous, and arbitrary. The like opinion may be 
formed with regard to the fucccffions and rights of 
princes and forms of government. Many oifes, no 
Houbt, occur, efpecially in the iafiincy of any go- 

vernment. 
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vernmenty which admit of no determination from the 
laws of jttiUce and eqaicy : And our hiilorian Rapin» 
allows, that the controverfy between Edward the 
the third and Philip de Valois was of tliis nature, 
and could be decided only by an appeal to heaven, 
that is, by war and violence* 

Who (hall tell me, whether Germanic us or 
Drvsus ought to have fucceeded Tiberius^ had he 
died, while they were both alive, without naming 
any of them for his fucceflbr ? Ought the right of 
adoption to be received as equivalent to that of blood, 
in a nation, where it had the fame efiedt in private 
families, and had already, in two inllances, taken 
place in the public? Ought Germanicus to be 
efteemed the ddeft fon becaufe he was born before 
Drusvs ; or the younger, becaufe he was adopted 
after the birth of his brother? Ought the right of the 
elder to be regarded in a nation, where the eldeil bro- 
ther had no advantage in the fucceflion of private fa* 
lailies ? Ought the Roman empire, at that time, 
to be eileemed hereditary, becaufe of two examples ; 
or -ought it, even fb early, to be regarded as belong* 
ing to the ftronger or the prefent polTeflbr, as being 
founded on fo*recent an ufurpation ? 

CoMMoDvs mounted the throne after a pretty long 
fucceiiion of excellent emperors, who had acquired 
their tide, .not by birth, or public election, but by the 

fictitious 
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'" ^ftitious rite of adoption. That bloody debauchee 

* beidg murderfcd by a c6ii(piTacy luddenly forthed be- 
~ tween his vverich and her gallant, who 'happened at 
' that time to be Praiorion Pr^rfeS^ or to' have the 

* command of the guards; thefe immediately delibe- 
rated about choofing a mailer ^o human kind, to fpeak 

:]n the flyle of thoie a^fs; and' cad their eyes on 

tFERTiNAX» Before the tyrant's death was known* 
the Prafed went (e(:retly to that fenator, wlio, on the 

' appearance of the (bldiers, imagined that his execu* 
tion had been ordered by Com Mod vs. He was im- 
mediately faluted emperor by the officer and his at- 

. tetidants; chearfbliy proclaimed by th& populace; 

' unv^illingly Aibmitted to by the guards ; fofinally fe- 

* cognised by the (enate ; and pafiively received by the 
' provinces and armies of. the empirt.. 

The difcontent of the Pratorian bands fbon broke 

out in a fudden fedition, which occafioned the mar- 

ther of . that excellent prince : And the world being 

now without a mailer and without government, the 

guards thought proper to Ifet the empire formally to 

. (ale. Julia M> the purchaier, was proclaimed by the 

foldiers, recognized by the fenate, and fubmitted to 

by the people,, and muft alfo have been fubmitted to 

: by the pr6vinces, had not the envy of the legions 

' begk>t oppofition and refsftance. PirscENMius Ni- 

' c E il' ih S T R X A ele^ed * hiMelf emperor^ gaified the 

2 tumultuary 
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tumultuary confent''ojrms arinyyand y/as attended 
with th&fecret good-will ^ftjhe fenateiand people of 
RoM.£. AlBjIhus mj jBju^^ain fopnd an equaj right 
to fet up his claim; but Sev^rus, who governed 
'Pan N 0NIA9 prevailed in the end above both of them. 
.That able politician and warrior, finding his own 
r birth ftnd. dignity .top much inferiofr to the >im|>erial 
:.€{»own,: proffeil at.firiU- aur int<intion. only of revenging 
the death of P e r t i n a x. He marched as general in- 
to Italy, defeated Julian ; and without our be- 
ing able to fix any preciie commencement even of the 
foldiers content, tie wks from neceflity acknoMedged 
'emperor by the fenate and people; and fully efta- 
'Wiihed in^is violeht'aUthoHty by fiibduing Niger 
and Alj^inus *. ' * ' 

.* * * - I # 

Inhn b^c Goriianut C ^ s a r (fays Capitol inu6, 

• fpeaking of miother period*} Juilatus a militibuh ^' 
peraitor eft appellaik^^ quia non trot alius in fr^fonti. 

• 'Tis to be' remak-ked that Goroian' was ^ boy of 
'&urteen year& of sige.. . . / ' 

Frequent inftances of a like nature occur in the 

'ht&ory of the emperors; in that 6F> AlbzandIr's 

focceflbrs ; and of many other countries : Nor can ariy 

' thing be more unhappy than a defpotic government 

t of that kind ; where the fucceffion is- dlsjcrinted xod 

• irffj^Ur, and muft be detennined, on tYtry occ^ioh, 

* Hx&opxAN, Jib. %, 

by 
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* « • r • ^ « 

by force or eledion. la a free goveminent» the mat- 
ter is often unavoidable^ an^ is alfo much le(s dange- 
rous. The interefls of liberty may diere frequently 
• lead the pebple, in their 6^ defence, to alter the fuc- 

ccfnon of the crown. And the conftitutiony being 

compoundea of parts, may ftill maintain a fufficient 

' lability, by refting on the ariftocratical or democra- 

. deal members, tho* the monarchical be altenkl, from 

time to time> in order to accommodate it to the 

•former* . 

In an abfolute government, ^when there is no legal 
prince^ who has a title to the ihronc;, it may (afely 
be determined to belong .to the firit occupier. In- 
ftances of this kind are but too/requent> efpecially in 
the eaftern monarchies. When any race of princes 
expires, the will or deflination of the lad (bvereign 
will be regarded as' a title. Thus the ediA of Lb wis 
die XlVth, who called the baftaxd prince to the foe- 
cefiioa in cafe of the failure of all the legitimate 
princes, woukl, in fuch an event, have fome autho- 
rity *• Thus the will of Charles the fecond dif- 

pofed 

* *Tifl remtrkabie,' that in the remonftraoce of the dokc of 
Bov&BON and the le^timate princes, agaiaft this deftination of 
Lovis the XlVth, the do^rihe of the original tontraO is infifted 
. on, even in that abfolute fovernment. The Fexmch aacioii^ 
fay thejr^ choofing Hvgh Cavkt andjiia poftecity to role over 
them and their poflerity, where the former line fails, there is a 

"^ tacit 
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pofe4 of the whole Sp a k i s r monarchy. The ceiTion 
of ihe antient proprietor, efpeci^ly when joined to 
conqueft, is likewife elleemed a very good title. The 
^neral bond or obligation, which binds us to govem<- 
ment, is the intereft and neceilitie^ of fqciety ; and 
this obligation is very ftrong. The determination of 
it to this or that particular prince cir form of govern- 
ment is frequently more uncertain and dubious. Pre- 
fent pofTefCon has confiderable authority in thefe cafes, 
and greater than in private property ; becaufe of the 

diforders, which attend all revolutions and changes 
of government *. 

taidt right referred ^lo ckclofea'Aew royal faihily ; and this right 

it invaded by calling H^ Bafttfrd (iriiices to the throne, withou^ 

the confent «f the iiatidii. - But the Comptede Bovlainvzl* 

x\%%^9 who wrote in defence of the baftard princes, ridicuiee 

this Aottoft. of an original contra^, efpecially when applied to 

Hugh Cap* T 5 who mounted the throne, fays he, by the (ame 

artS;^ whifh have ever been employed by all conquerors and ufurp* 

ers« He got his title, indeed, recognised by the (btes after he 

had put himfeif in poiTe/ndn : But is this a choice or contra^? 

The Coinpte deBouLAiNviLLXBKs, \^e may obfcrve,< was a 

acted repnUican ; but being a man of learning, and very con* 

ver^ittt'iii liiftory, he* knew the people were never almoin con- 

iblted in thefe revolutions and new eftabliftments, and that time 

alone beftowed right.and authority on what was commonly at 

iirft founded on Ibrtt and violence. See Etcd 4c Im Franc i, 

Vol.111. ...or. 

^ The crime tf rebeUio'n, amongft &e aiitients was com- 
monly marked by the terms ffyTi^c^iiy, imit\ r« miUr'u 
• Vol. II. P yyg 
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We fhal] only obierve» before we eooclade^'-tbat 
th(>' an appeal to general opinion may. juilly^ in the 
ipeculative fciences of m^taphyfics^ natural philofbphy, 
or aftronomy, be efleemed junto and ino^nclunve^ 
yet in all queflions with regard to morals, as well as 
criticifm, there fs really no other; ftandard, by which 
any contjroverfy *cah cver'bedecidedi 'Arid nothing 
is a clearer proof, diat a rireory of this kind is erro- 
neous, than to find, that it leads to paradoxes, which 
are repugnant to the common fentiments of mankind, 
and to the pradlice and opinion of all nations and 
all ages. The dodb-ine, which foands all lawful go- 
vernment to ,an pri^M ^4^4<S» Qr. Goofent of idie 
people» is pki^xly of t;t^i& Iao4i ^r lum-Afi aUe£b of 
its partizansj in profQCiidoiit.pf .«t^ &rupled to affinn* 
thai abfohte mkna^thf lr> ini9fififieni M»i^ eAfi//fdtfj^ 
mdfi cAn'ht noforin tf ei^H gm/ernment at 'aiiP* X and 
that the fufremi po^er in a 'ftate cannot takeJHf» any 
Vian iy taxes and impofittbns,' any pari of bn property, 
fwithouf his onun cortfent or that of his reprefentati'ves f. 
What authority any moral reafoningcjan nave^ ,^^f^ 
leads into opinions, fo w^ide of the general ;p;*aicc of 
mankind, in every pla<;€;.hu^ ^ fi^iglc -WwiftiiPi 'ti* 
cafy to determine J- -, >fj.fv i/. I'-si? r.. ^ . . 

• See Locke on jgovernmcflt, chap. 7, VJ^* .. ^, ,-♦ -^ * 

f Id. chap/ii, §. 138, 139, 140. ,111 • / 

X The only jpj^(l^gf.j ill«lj.y^iih ifi^f^^rty,.,^^ 
gation of obedknci to jovernmcnt is^afcri^ %%t^^!^ *« ^ 
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Plato in CritoM\ where Socrati» refufet to efcape from 
priioJiy becanie he had udtly promiied to obey the lawt« Thui 
he builds a toty oonfequence of paffite obedience, on a tvbig 
Ibondationof the original contxaft* 

New difcoyeries are not to be expe£led in thefe autten • If 
no flEuin, till very lately,, ever imagined that govemnieot wag 
founded on contra^, *tii ceitaiA.it cannot, in geaenlr have any 
lech fouodatioOr 
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ESSAY xiir. 

OfPA8sivs Obbsxbnci. 

IN the former effif, we endeavoor ta refute the>^- 
ctdatiffi fyftcms of politics advanced in this na- 
tion ; as well the religious iyilem of the one party^ 
as the philosophical of the other. We cone now to 
examine the fradicai confequences, deduced by eadv- 
party, with regard to the meafores of fubmiffion due 
to ioTereigns. 

As the obligation t9 juftice is founded intirely cat 
the interefts of (bciciy, which require mutual abfti- 
nence from property, in order to preferve peace among 
mankind ; 'tis evident, that, when the execntion of 
jallice^would be attended with very pernicious confe- 
qaences, that virtue muft be fufpended,. aad give place 
to public utility, in fuch extraordinary and fuch j^eiT- 
ing emergencies.' The maxim, Jiai Ju/iiia (5f ruat 
CofUtm^ let juftice be performed, tho' the univerfe be 
deftroyed, is apparently falfe, and by facrifictng the 
end to the means, ihcws a prepofterous idea of the 

P 3 fiibordi- 
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fubordination of duties. What governor of a town 
makes any fcruple of burning the fuburbs, when th^ 
facilitate the advances of the enemy ? Or what ge- 
-ncral abfbiins from plundering a neutral country^ 
when the neoeffities of war require it, and he cannot 
otherwife maintain his army ? The cafe is the fame 
with the duty of allegiance j and common fenfe teaches 
«s, that as government obliges to obedience only on 
account of its tendency to public utility, that duty' 
muft always, in extraordinary cafes, when public r^in 
would evidently attend obedience, yield to the prw 
mary and original obligatkm. jSaks ffpwU Julfrema 
Lix, the iafety of the people is die fi^iteme law< 
This maxim is agreeable to dhe feotiaieBts of man* 
.Idnd in all ages : Nor is any one, when he reads of 
the infurre&ionsagainflaNBRo, or a Phi Lip, fo in- 
fatuated withparty.fyftems, as not to wifli fucccfs to 
the enterpriz^, and I>ratfe die timkriakerk. E?en bur 
Jugh monarchical party, in (pite of .dieur fiiblime tlie^ 
ory, are forced, in fuch caies, to judge, and feeU 
jmd approve, in conformity to the reft of manldad* 

Resistance, therefore, being admitted inextra- 
ordinary emergencies, the qoeftion can only be, a- 
mong good reafbners, with regard to the degree of 
necelfity, which can juftify reiiiianc^ and render it 
jawfiil or commendable. And here I mnft oonfels, 
that I ihall always incline to their fide, who draw the 
ond of allegianrc jthe ckdeft poffiU^ and confidec 

an 
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^n infringement of it, as the laft refuge in de{peratc 
c^fes, when the public is in the highcft danger, from 
violence and tyl-^hhy. For befides the mifchiefs of a 
civil war, which commonly attends iufurre£tion ; 'tis ' 

certain, that where a difpofition to rebellion appears 
among any people, it is one chief caufe of tyranny 
in the rulers, and forces them into many violent mea« 
fures, which they never would have embraced, had . 
every one feemed inclined to fubmifiion and obedi- 
.ence« 'Tis thus the tyrqnKtcide or ailajSination, ap- 
proved of by ancient maxinjis,. inilead of keeping ty- 
rants and ufurpers in awe^ made them ten times more 
fierce and unrelenting ; and is now juilly, upon that^ 
account, aboliihed by the laws of nations, and uni- 
verially condemned ^s a bafe and treacherous method 
of biinging tojufUcethdfe didurbeis of fociety. 

'BESIDES ; we m lift confider, that as obedience is 
our duty in the common courie of things, it ought 
.chieBy to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be mere 
prepoilerous than an anxious care and ibilicitude in 
-ftating all the 'cafes, in which refinance may be al- 
lowed. ^ "thus, tho' a philofopher reafonably acknow- 
ledges, in the iourfe of an argument,- that the rules 
of juflice may be difpenfed witji In cafes of urgent 
neccflity ; what mould we think of "a preacher or ca- 
fuift, who (hould make it his chief lludy to find out 
fuch cafes, and enforce themwith all the vehemence 
-oT argument and eloquence? Woiild he not be bet- 
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ttr employed in inculcating the general dodrine, tkan. 
in diTpIaying the particular exceptions, which we are» 
perhaps, but too much inclined, of ourfelves, to «m- 
brace, and to extend i ^ 

There are, however, tworeafons, which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us, who have, 
with {o much indaftr)% propagated the maxims of re- 
finance ; maxims,' which, it mnft be cpnfefl, are, in 
general, fb pernicious, and fo defiruflive of civil fb- 
cfety. The /rfi is, that their antagonJfts carrying 
the do£hrine of obedience to fuch an extravagant 
height, as not only never to mention' the exceptions 
in extraordinary cafes (which might, perhaps, be cx- 
cufable) but even pofitively to exclude them ; it be* 
came neceffary to iniift on thefe exceptions, and de* 
fend the rights of injured truth and liberty, The^.' 
co?ut, and, perhaps, better reafon^ is founded oq the 
nature of the British conftitution and form of go- , 
vcrnrr.ent. 

*Tis almoft peculiar to our conftitution to eftabliih 
SL firfl magiiirate with fuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity^ that, tho' limited by the laws, he is, in a 
manner, ib far 9s regards his own perfon, above the 
laws, and can neither be quefiioned nor puniihed for 
any injury or wrong, which may be committed by 
'm. His minifters alone, or thofe who a^ by his 
mifiion, are obnoxioos to jui^ice ,* and while the 

prince 
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prince Is thus allored, by the profped of perfonal 
^^ty» to give the laws their free coUrfe, an equal {c¥ 
curity is, in tSk£i, obtained, by the punilhment of 
lelTer offenders*, and at the fame tinoea civil war is> 
avoided, which, would be the infallible confequence^ 
were an attack^ at every turn, made. direfUy upoa 
the fovereign. But tho' the conftitution pays this fa- 
lutary compliment to the prince, it can tiever reaibn- 
ably be underfiood, by that maxim, to have deter* 
mined, its own deftrudion, or to have eftablifhed a 
tame fubmifiion, where he protects his miniflers, feu 
ieveres in injuftice, and ufurps the whole power of the 
commonwealth. This cafe, indeed, is neven exprefsly 
put by the laws; becaufe it is impoffibU for them, in 
their ordinary courfe, to provide a remedy for it, or efla- 
bltf)i any magiHrate, with/uperior authority, to chaflife 
the exorbitancies of the prince. But as a right without 
a remedy would be the greateft of all abfurdities ; the 
remedy in this cafe, is the extraordinary one of reiifl*^ 
ance, when affairs come to that extremity, that the con* 
ftitution can be defended by it alone. Refiltance, there- 
fore, mufl, of courfc, become more frequent in the Br i- 
TisH government, than in others, which are fimpler, 
and confifl of fewer parts and movements. Where the* 
king is an abfolute fovereign, he has little temp a-- 
tion to commit fuch enormous tyranny as may judly 
provoke rebellion : But where he is limited, his im- 
prudent ambition, without any great vices, may run 
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■him into that perilous fituation. This is eatnmoiily 
iiippofed to have been the cafe widi Charles the 
Firft ; and if we may now fpeak truth, after animo- 
fities are laid, this was aifo the cafe with Jam es the 
Second. Theie were harmlefi, if not, -in their pri- 
vate charafter, good men ; but mifiaking the nature 
4>f oar Gonftitotion, and engroffing the whole legiilar 
tive power, it became necefiary to oppofe them with 
ibme vehemejice ; and even to deprive the latter for- 
mally of that audicHity, which he had uied ^dth fuch 
imprudence uid inctifcretiom 
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Oftke CoAxiTiON of Parties* 

TO aboliffi all dlftio^tions of party may not be 
pradicablci perhaps not defiraUc»jij3 a free 
government. The only parties, which are dange* 
rou59 are fath as entertain oppoiite views with regard 

to the efTeatiah of government^ the fucGeflion of the 

..crown, or the more coniiderable privileges belonging 

to the feveral members of the conftitntion; where 

there is no room for any compromize or accommoda- 

tson, and where the controverfy may appear fo mo« 

mentona as tx> julHfy even an oppofidon by arms to 

the pretenfions of ahtagomfts. Of this nature was 

the animitety continued for above a century between 

the pdrties in England'; an animoftty which broke 

.out fometimes into civil war, which occafioned violent 

revolutions, and which continually endangered the 

-peace and tranquillity of the nation. Sat as there 

hzB appeaiaed of late the Arongeft fyinptoms of an 

tmivcrfai defire to aboHft thefe party -difUn^lioas^ 

P 6 ihis 
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this tendency to a coalidon affords the moH agreeable 
profpedl of future happineis, and ouglit to be care - 
fully cherifhed and promoted by every lover of his 
country. 

TfiEitE 16 not a moreeSedtn^ method of promoc- 
]Bg fi> good an endy than to prevent all unreafonable 
infult and triumph of the one party over the other, 
to encourage moderate opinions, to £nd the proper 
medium iiTall difjputes, to perfuade each that its an* 
tagonift may pofiibly be fbmetimes in the right, and* 
to keep a balance in the praife and blame which we 
befbw on either fide. The two former ^fiays, con- 
cerning the original control and paffi*ve obedience^ are 
calculated for this purpoie with regard to^ the pbih/o^ 
fhical controverfies between the parties, and tend to 
ihow that neither £dc are in Aefc lefpeds fo fully 
Supported by icaibn as they eadeaTonr toiiatter them-- 
felves. We ihall pioceed to exercife the (ame mode- 
ration with regasd to the hifisrical difputes between 
the parties, by proving that each of them was juHified 
by plauHbk topics; that. there were on both fides 
wife men. who. meant well to their country, and 
that the pad animofity between the parties had no bet- 
ter foundation than narrow prejudice or intenefted 
paffion. 

Thr popidar party, who afterwards aoqnired th« 
z^anc of whigs, might ju&ify by veiy fpecions argop 

7 flDient^ 
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meats, that oppofition to vhe crot^ii», from ivhich oit^ 
prefent free confliiution is derived. Tho' obliged to 
acknowledge, that precedents in favour of preroga- 
tive had uniformly taken place during many reigns 
before Char LBS the Firft, they thooght, that there 
was no r^afoft for fabmitting any longer to fo dange«- 
roas an authority* Such might have been theii' rea- 
ibning : The rights of mankind are fo (acred, that na 
prefcription of tyranny «r arbitrary pmver can have 
authority fufiicient to abolifh them. Liberty h fo in- 
ellimable a bleffing, tha^ wherever there appears any 
probabiliQr of recovering it, a nation may willingly 
run many hazards* and gught not even to repine at 
the greatedeifttfion of blood or treainre. All human 
inftitucions, and none more Aan government, are in 
continual flu^luation. Kings are fiire to^embraca 
every opportunity of extending their prerogatives : 
And if favourable incidents be not alfo laid hold of 
to extend and (ecure the privileges of the peopl% 
an univerfal defpotifm muft for ever prevail amongfl 
mankind; The'e;ttample of alLdie neighbouring na* 
tiions prove, that it is no longer faie to entruft wiA 
the crown the fame exorbitant prerogatives which had 
formerly been exerciied daring rude and fimple ages. 
And tho*^ the example- of many late reigns may be 
pleaded in favour of a* power in the prince fomewhat 
arbitrary, oKM-e remote reignsa^ord inftances of (Irifter 
limitations impofed on the crown ; and thofe preten- 
fions of the parliament now branded with. the. title 

g£ 
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oT'itmovatiOnsj *atc only a recovery of Ae jaft rights' 
of the pcc^ple. 

The SB viewfi, fak from being odioiis» arc furelf 

large, aad generous^ and noble : To tbeir prevaleiice 

and fucceis the kii^gidom owes its liberty ; perhaps 

its learning, its induilry«'C0Qimer<¥, and naval power: 

By th^ tchiefly the English name is diftinguiihed 

among th? fociety of natiens, and afpires to a rival- 

ihip with that of the frtc^ and moft illuftrioos com- 

fllonwealths of antiquky. But as. all thefe mighty 

confequences amid not reafonably'be fortCcen at the 

time when. idle conteft began, theroyalifts of diat age 

wanted not fpecioiia argameBts on their fide, by ^hxch 

they could juftify tbear defence <^ the then eftablifhed 

prerognives of die crow^. - - We fhall ftate the quep> 

tion, as it might appear to diem at the aflembling of 

tkatparliffiBient, which by their violent encroachment^ 

on the crown, began the civil wars. 

. The only role of gov«niqieat^ they might bave 
iaid, known and aeknowleged among tten, » uife 
and praciice : Reaioii' is fy uncertam a guide -that k 
will always be eigpofed to doubt and oontroverfy: 
Could it ever render itiHf:iM-evdent over the people* 
^en bad always retained it as their fole rule of coiw 
•dod: They had ibll continued in the primitive, un. 
^onne^ted fiate of nature, witboat lubmitting to po- 
litical govenmieBt^ whofe fole bafis is, not pure rea- 
i ion* 
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ion, but authority and precedent. Diflblve thefe tyes, 
and you break aU the bonds of civil fociety, and leave 
.every man at liberty to oonfolt his pariicular intereft, 
by thofe expedients, which his appetite, difguifed 
iinder die appearance of reafbn, fliall difUite to him*. 
The fpirit of innovation is in itfelf pernicious, however 
favourable its particdar olje£l may fometimes ap- 
pear: A truth fo ebvious, that die popular party 
themfelves arefenfiblc of it, and therefore cover their 
encroachments on the crown by the plauiible pre^ 
tence of their recovering the antient liberties of the 
people. ' 

But the prefent prerogatives of the crown, grant* 
ing all the fuppofitions of that party, have been in- 
conteftibly eftablifhed ever fmce the acceffion of the 
Houfc of Tudor; a period, which, as it now com* 
prebends an hundred and fixty years, may be allowed 
iirfficient to give (lability to any conllitution. Would 
it not have appeared ridiculous, in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, to talk of the coniHtution of the 
republic as the rule of government ; or to fuppofe 
tliat the former rights of the fenate, and confuls and 
tribunes were fbll fubfifling ? 

But the prefent claims of the Ek.oush monaicha 
are infinitely more favourable than thofe of the Ro- 
siAN eiBpesors.dttriBg tiiat age. The authcni ty of 
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Augustus was a plain afurpation, grounded on!y 
on military violence, and forms fuch an sera in the 
Roman hiftory, as is obvious to every reader^* But 
if Henry VIL really, as fome pcetend, enlarged 
the power of the crown,, it was only by in(en£ble ac- 
quiiitions, which efcaped the apprehenfion of the 
people* and have icarcely been remacked even by 
liiiloriaBs and politicians. The new government if 
it defervcs the name, is an imperceptible tranfition 
from the former; is entirely engrafted onjt ; derives 
its title fully from that root ; and is to be confidered 
only as one of thofe gradual revolutipns, to which 
human affairs, in every nation, will be for ever 
iiibjea.. 

The Houfe of Tudor, and. alter them that of 
Stuart, cxercifed no prerogatives, but what had 
been claimed and exercifed by the Pl a n tag e nets. 
Not a fingle branch of their authority can be faid to 
be altogether an innovation. The only difference is, 
that perhaps tHe former kings exerted thcfe powers only 
by intervals, and were not able by reafon of the oppofi- 
tion of their barons, to render them fo fteddy a rule of 
adtainiftration*. But the' fole inference from this h€t 

( • The author belieres that be was the firft writer wfa» ad- 
wncedthat the famUy of Tvbok pofleBed in general more auw 
ihontj than thd*^ iouncdiite predecdTon : Aa opinioo, whkli, 

he 
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is> that theie antient times were more tnrbuieiit and 
fedidous ; and that royal aothority, the conftitution, 
and the laws have happily of late gained the af- 
Cendant. 

Under what pretence can the popular party now 
talk of recovering the antient conftitutiOn? The 
former controul over the kings was not placed in the 
commons, bat in the barons : The people had no au* 
thority, and even little or no liberty, till the crown, 
by fuppreffing thefe fadlioas tyrants, enforced the 
execution of the laws, and obliged all the fobjedt 
equally to refp^ each Others rights, privileges, and 
properties. If we muft return to the antient barba- 
rous and Gothic conftitution; let thofe gentlemen, 
who now behave theinfelves with fo much tniblence 
to Aeir Sovereign, fet the firft example* Let them 
make court to be admitted as retainers on a neigh- 
bouring baron ; and by fubmitting to flavery under 
him acquire (bme proteflion to themfelves ; together 
with the power of exercifing rapine and oppreffion 
over their inferior flaves and villains. This was the 

he hopef, will be fupported by hiftory, but which he propofei 
with ibme diffidence. There are flrong fytnptoms of trbitrary 
power in Ibine former reigns, even after fignlng or the char* 
ten« The power of the aown in that age depended left on the 
conftttotion ^aa ob the capacity an^ vigour of the prince wlio 
wocejt. 

condition. 
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condidonoFihecoBimmiaittteg'th^renote anceC> 
tors. 

But how far back ihaB we go, in having rOouHs 
to antient<:onllitutioii9 and govcrnmcDts } There was 
aConnicationftilliDoreanrient than that to which their 
innovators sSe& fo mudi to appeiil. During that 
period there was no eiagaa <barta : The barons tbem- 
felves pofleflcd few irgular, flatetl privileges : Aid 
tb6 hoafe of cdmmoQs ptobably bad not an exift- 
ciice. " ' ■ " 

It igpteifaMitobtafahoule, nfliitetfiey an ufiu^ 
ing the whole power of governmenti talk of revj^og 
antieu ioflitutions. , Ib it not fejiown, that) tho* tb« . 
reprefentatives received wages ft^m theii C^allitHoati ( - 
10 be a member of their bou^e .was always considered 
as a burthen, an3 a freedom from it as a privilege i 
Will they perfaade ns, that power, which of all im- 
man acquifitions is the moft coveted, and in compa- 
riibn of which even reputation and plcafure and lichei 
are flighted, could ever be regarded as a burthen ^y 
.any man? 

The ptoperty asquired of lat» by tbecamiaont, 

it \i faid, entitles them to more power than their an- 

cEllors enjoyed. But tQ what is tMs eocreale pfithdr 

'rty owing, but to aa encitaie of their liberty 

idr fecurity i Let them dierefore ackDOwledge, - 
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^hat their ancefioiB, while the crown wfti refbained 
by the fedltious barons, really enjoyed lefa liberty 
than they themfelves have attained^ after the ibvereiga 
acquired the afcendant : And let them enjoy tku li« 
berty with moderations and not forfeit it by new 
cexorbitant claims, and by rendering it a pretence for 
endlefs iDnovationa* 

The true rule of government is the prefent cfta- 
:bli{hed pradlice of the age. That has moil authority, 
becauie it is recent : It is ^Ifo better known* for the 
fame reaibn. Who has adbred thofe tribunes, that 
the Plant AC ENETs did not exercife as high a£b of 
authority as the Tuooas ? The hifloriansi, they fay« 
do not mention them. But die hidorlans are alio 
£lent with regard 4a the chief ekerti<ms of prerogative 
by the Tu dor s . Wheie any power or prerogative iat 
fully «nd undoubtedly eilabliihedy the exerdfe of it 
paiTes for a thing of courfe^ and readily efcapes the: 
notice of hifbory and annals. Had we no other mo- 
numents of Elizabeth's reign, than what are pre-, 
ferved even by Camden^ ^ moft copious, judicious, 
and exa£l of our hiflorians, we ftiould be entirely i^ 
norant of the moil important maxims of her govern-^ 
ment. 

Was not the prefent monarchical government, to* 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended* 
by divi&es^ acknowledged by politicians, acqnieiced^ 
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In, nay paffionately cheriflied, by the people In gene- 
ral ; and all this dnrmg a period of at leaft a hun- 
dred and fixty years, and till of late, without the leafl 
murmur or controvert ? This* general oonfent furdy, 
daring Co lo%g a time, muft be fuffident to render a 
conilitution legal and valid. If the origin of all power 
be derived, as is pretended, from the people; here 
is their confent in the fulleft and mod ample terms 
that can be defired or imagined^ 

But the people nmft not pretend, becauffi they 
can, by their confent, lay the foundations of govern- 
ment that therefore they are to be permitted, at 
their pleafure, to overthrow and fubvert them. There 
is no end of thefe ieditious and arrogant claims. The 
power of the crown h now opeidy fimck at : T&e 
nobility are alio in vifible peril : The gentry willibon 
follow : The popular leaders, who will then ^ume 
the name of gentry, will next be expofed to danger : 
And the people themfelves, become incapable of civil 
government, and lying under the reftraint of no au- 
diority, muH, for the fake of peace, admit, inftead 
of their legal and mild monarchs, a fucceffion of mi- 
litary and defpotic tyrants. 

These consequences are the more to be dreaded, 

that the preient fury of the people, tho' glofled over 

^«*niions to civU liberty, is in reality incited by 

icifms of religion ; a principle the moft blinds 

headftroDg 
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hcadfironf and «ngovernabIe« by wKich kumaa na- 
ture can ever poffibly be aAtiated. Popular rage it 
dreadful from whatever motive derived : But muft be 
Attended with the moft pernicious confeqoencesy when 
it mks from a principle, which difdaims all controul 
by hqman law, reafon, or authority. 

These are the arguments, which each party may 
make ufe of to juflify the condudl of their prede- 
ceflbrs, during that great crifis. The event has 
ihown, that the reafonings of the popular party were 
better founded ; but perhaps, according to the efta* 
bliflied mayims of lawyers and ipoliticiaDs, the views 
of the royalifts oughf, ^forehand, to have appeared 
more foHd, more iafe, and more legal. But this is 
certain, that the greater moderation we now employ 
in reprefenting pall events ; the nearer we fhail be to 
produce a full coalition of the parties, and an entire 
acqttiefcence in our prefent happy eftablifhment. Mo- 
deration is of advantage to every eUabliihment : No- 
thing but zeal can overturn a fettled power : And an 
over-adUve zeal in friends is apt to beget a like fpirit 
in antagonifls. The traniition from a moderate op- 
pofidon againft an eftablifliment, to an entire acquief* 
eence in it is eafy and infenfible. 

There, are many invincible arguments, whidi 

fbsnid indnoe the malecontcnt party to acquidb^ en- 

turely 
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tirelf in Ae prefent fetdement of the confficudoif. 
They now findr fliat the fpirit of civil liberty, tho' 
at firftconneded with religious fanaticifhiy could purge 
itfelf from tiiat pollution, and appear under a more 
genuine and engaging afpeA ; a friend to toleration, 
and an encourager of All the enlarged ant! generous (en- 
timents, that do honour to human nature. They may 
obierve, that the popular daims could ftop at a pro- 
per period ; and after retrenching the exorbitant pre- 
rogatives of the crown, could ^11 maintain a due re^ 
(ptSt to monarchy, to nobility, and to all antient in« 
Hitutions. Above all, they muft be feniible, that the 
very principle, which made the ftrength of their party, 
And fhsm which It derived itsxbief authority, has now 
deierted them, and gone over to their smtagonifts. 
The plan of liberty is fetded ; its happy effeds are 
proved' by experience ; s long trzGt of time has givea 
k liability ; and Soever 'would attempt to overturn it, 
and to recall the paft government or abdicated family, 
would, befides other more criminal iniputations, be 
expofed in their turn to the reproach of &£Uon and 
innovadop. While (hey perufc the hiftory of paft 
events^ they ought to refled, bodi. that diefe ri^ta 
of the crown are longitnce annotated,, and that the; 
tyranny, and violence, and oppreflion, to which they 
oftt:n'gav<^.nify w sttv fi«u& ivUch lis eft^iliihed 
tdgr of ttecop^tB^jM h«»onr»rMiftlMfpi1y pgp- 

tedted 
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tedled the people. Thefe refle^ons will prove a bet. 
ter (ecurity to our freedom and privilegesi than to 
deny,^ contrary to the dearefl evidence of fads, that 
fuch regal powers ever had any exigence. There 
is not a more effedual method of betraying a caufe^ 
than to lay the ftrefs of the argument on a wrong 
place, and by difputing an untenable poft, enure the 
adver(aries^4o^^cceis and vidory. 
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• • • 

Of the- Bro.tp»tant,Succ.e3SI0w. 

« « 

ISUPPpSlSf that a member of parliament, i^ 
the reign .of King William or Queen A^n£« 
•while the;«ftabli/bmeat of the frouftant Zucajfinn^ ws^ 
yet ttncertaiiij wesedeliberatiiig concerning the party 

« 

he would 9hoofe in that important quelUpn^ and 
weighing, with impartiality, the advantages and di£> 
.ad|f9AUg|M, Q&ifeadi.fidQ. I believe the <{9U9W}n|; 
parti<;ttlar< wpuld have . entered inio hU ^oaitdo- 

r 

He wo^ld eaflly perceive the great aavaxitages rt* 
fulting from the reftot:ation qI jthe St.ua.rt family; 
by which we fhould preierve the- iucceilion dear 
.and undisputed, free from a .pretender, wjth ijich 9 
ipecious ;^tle as that of blpqd, which^ *m^, ttie/Viul** 
,titi^,.is .always ^e rl%W»»{tHp %0^»0ril.«od :moft 
^afily cpf9pr^jjpde4. oTi« in vain tP %» aa many 
ibanre done, tkat ^.qvfftion wtth.r8gas4to.^M;mir«ni0 

Vol. 11. Q^ , indepen- 
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independent of government^ is frivoIoii8» and little 
worth difputingy much lefs fighting about. The ge- 
nerality of mankind never will enter into thele fenti< 
ments ; and 'tis much happier, I believe, for fociety, 
that they do not, but rather continue in their natural 
prgudic^s and prepoHeffions., . Hdv^ could ftability be 
)>reierved in any monarchical govcnunentj (which,, 
tho' perhaps, not the beft, is, and always has been» 
the mod common of any) unleis m^n had fb paflionate 
a regard for the true heir of their royal family ; and 
even tho^ weak in underilanding, or infirm in yeacs, 
gave him To great a preference above peHbns the mod 
tic^(>mpli(hed in ihining -talents, or celebrated fbr 
great atchievements ? Would not every populkr leader 
put in* his claim at every vacancy, or even widiodt any 
vacancy^ and the kingdom become the theatre of 
:perpetual wars and convulfions ? The omdition of 
the Rom AH empire, forely, was not, in this reiped, 
much to be envied ; nor is that of the Eafttm n J^ 
tions, who pay little regard to the title of their (ove- 
Veigns, but Sacrifice diem, every day, to the capnce 
or momentary" humour of the populace or foldiery, 
•Tis but a foolifli wifdom, which is fo carefully dif- 
^layed, in undervaluing princes, and placing them on 
a level with the meaneft of mankind. To be fare, 
an anatomift finds iio' xtxuft • in> thegreateft mdn^h 
than in the loweft p^aiant or -clay labourer ; and a 
moralift may^ perhaps, frequently find left. But 

what 
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what do all thefe refle^ons tend. to? We, all of 
0$, ftUl retain thefe prejndices in favour of birth and 
famil/ ; and neither in our ferious occupations, nor 
moft carelefi amu&mentSy can we ever get entirely 
rid of them. A tragedy, that ihould repre&nt the 
adventures of (ailors, or porters, ^r even of private 
gentlemen, would prefendy difguft us ; but one that 
introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an air 
of importance and dignity. Or ihould a man be able, 
by his fuperior wifdom, to get endrely above fuch 
prepoflefTions, he would foon, by means of the fame 

wifdom, again bring himfelf down to them, for the 
fake of fociety, whofe welfare he would perceive to 
be intimately connected with them. Far from endea- 
vouring to undeceive the people in this particular, he 
would cherifh fuch fcntimen'ts of reverence to their 
princes ; 'as requifite to prcfcrve a due fubordination 
in (bciety. And tho* the lives of twenty thoufand 
'men be often facrificed to maintain a king in pofTef^ 
fion of his throne, or preferve the right of fucceffion 
imdifturbed, he entertains no indignation at the lofs, 
on pretence that every individual of thefe was, per- 
haps, in himfelf, as valuable as the prince he fcrvcd. 
He confiders the confequences of violating the here- 
ditary rights of kings : Confequences, which may be 
felt for many centuries; while the lofs of ftveral 
thoufand men lyings fo litde prejudice to a large 
kingdom, that it may not be perceived a few, years 

afterwards. 

CL2 The 
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Th£ advanta^ of dieHAK^vER liieoeffion are 
of an oppofite nature^ -and artle from this rery tir- 

camfhrnce, Hiat it violates hereditary light; and 
jplaoes on the throne a prinee, to whon hirth ^e 
JK) tide to that dignity* Tis evadest to a&y one who 
considers the liiilory of lUs ifiand, that the privileges 
of the people have, daring the two laft centuries*^ 
beoi GODtiaoaily upon the increaie, by the divifionof 
the chiuch-landsy by the alienations of the basocs 
eftatesy by the progress of trade^ and above all, by 
the happinefs of our fituationy which» for a long 
time, gave us fufEcient fecortty, without any ftanding 
army or military eflablifhrnent. On the contrary, 
public liberty has,, almoit in every, other nation of 
EuitOFE, been, during the /ame period, extremely 
upon the decline ;' while t^ie people were diigufted at 
the hardfhips of die old Gothic militia, and chofe 
rather to intruS their j^iace with mercenary armies, 
which he eafily turned againft themfelves. It was no- 
thing extraordinary, therefore, that fome^f our Bri- 
tish fovere^ns miflook- the .nature of the conftitu- 
tion, and genius of the people ; and as they embraced 
all the favourable precedents left them by their ancef- 
tors, they overlooked all thoie which were contrary, 
and which fuppofed a limitation m our government. 
They werp encouraged in diis miflake, by the cx- 
aoiple of all th^ neighbooring princes, who, bearing 
the fame title or appellation, and being adorned with 
the fame enfigns of authority, naturally led them to 

claim 
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claim the fame po^fers and prerogatives^*. The fiat- 
tefcy of courtiers farther bHnded dtem ; anud above ^U*- 

th*t 

* It appfars from the fpeeches^ and proclamations, and whole 
train of King. James X.*s a£lion9, as Veil as his fon^s, that they 
cenfidered the English government as a fimple monarchy, and 
never imagined that any confiderable part of their fubje^s enter- 
tained a contrary idea. This made them difcover their preten- 
fions, without preparing any force to fupport them 5 and even 
.Mffthout refcrve ox difgoife, which are always employed hy thoffy 
who enter u^on auy new projed, or endeavour to innovate in any 
government* King James told his parliament plainly, when 
thVf meddled iJf fUte aBaif^i Nw futor t^ra enpidam. He tifed 

alfo^ at hiB^ table, m-promifcaoiis cofHpani«s> to advaoce his 
uO&ata, iAVft mMAer^ ftiU more un<)ifgtiifed : At we may learn 
ff«m #^oty t(Mln ^le litis of Mr. WAZ.ti|t, and whkh that 
po«e tiM Ihrqetotlf to r^«t . Wiieii Mr. W a & l rft wa^youn^ , . 
ho had the curiofity to g»toco«rt ; aodbe Aood in tht circkf 
a]iii"fa# King Jamb* dine^ whero^ amongft othef conlptfoyy. 
tb^rtf fii aettbk tw« bt4fte^. TbiS Kirig^, openly and aloud, pfo- . 
pcM^thil qotlliofli H^bmbtkU imgbt ncttrnke Us Jmi^iSt mtn^, * 
wte UhiNkftta0i^/piti$^^t9Ubme'^aiI tkkfihnBty 0/pariauuai? 
Tfie one hi^p re«d% repliod, 0^/i^<lp^JbmUitie9 : Firjtu' ' 
aftib€*bre0th»f9arfioJir'iU, The other biAo^deeHned anfwtr* ' 
ingy and faid he was not (killed in parliamentary cafesif- ftit trp-- 
qA the Kang's orglag bim| and' faying he would admit of so^ 
ewfioni 1ms lordfiiip replied very- pleaiitntly^ ^^f^i tbeH§ I think 
««kf nujefy ffiMj UvMfy t4k» ifkf ir^titer^s nwtteft fbr be v^t i>« 
Iji Sir V^AtTii^ RvAtiifln'a preface it the Hiftoiy of tho- 
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that of the clergy, who from feveral pkflages of/crip^ 
tme, and theiewrefted too, had erefled a regular and 
avowed fyftem of tyranny and despotic power. The 
only method >of deflroying, at t>n^, all thefe exorbi- 
tant d^ms and pretentions, was to depart from the 
true hereditary line, and choofe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creature of the public, and receiving the 
crown on conditions, exprelTed and avowed, found 
his authority eflablifhed on the fame bottom with the 
privileges of the people. By ele£ling him in the royal 
lineff we cut off all hopes of ambitious fubje£ls, who . 

World, there is this remarkable paflage. Philip II. hf firong 
Band and main force^ aticmpttd to mdke bimfeffnot on^y an abfolute 
monarch tvertht Netherlands, like untc the ^ngi and fivtreigtu of 
Eagiand 4uid France } hut Turk-likt, H head under . bit fug all . 
tbtir naturaiandfnndamfniai laws, prtmUgm^ and antitnt rigbtu • 
' StXNtKK, rpeaking of fofne gnats* of the Engljch kings to 
the Irish covpofatioas, fays, ** All which, tho', at the time . 
** of their firft grant, they wevf 'tolerabie,« and perhaps seafon- , 
-''.able, yet^iOMT are moft tinrealbaaUejBiid IncoBTtisient. Bat 
'<< all thefe will eafiJy b^ cat jbS witkthe.fi1pcd0rpowe1r.of her , 
'^. Majetly*s prerogative^ againft which her oifn grants are not .• 
**' to be pleaded or infbrced.** State of luzLJi'SD^ p. >537« 

As thefe wctc very common, if iiot| perhaps, the aniverfal 
fMtions of the times, the two ftt^ princes of the houfe of . 
39 OAR T were the moicexcufable for their miftake. And Ra- . 
y^fR, fi^cable to his ufual malignity and partiality, feems. ta 
treat them with too mach feverlty,.up9n accoo&t of it. 

mighl* 
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might, in fatore emergencies, dillurb the government 
by their cabals and pfetenfions : By rendering th^; 
crown hereditary in his family, we avoided aU the in- 
c6nveniencies of eledive tnonarcky : And by exclu- 
ding the lineal heir, we Secured all otif oonftittttional 
limiutions, and rendered our government uniform 
and of a piece. The people cherifh monarchy,., he- 
canfeproteftedby i|: The monarch favours liberty, 
becaiife created by.it. A<)d thus every advantage is . 
obtained by the new eftablifliment, as &r as humaa 
ikiU and wifijom can extend itfelf, , 

These are the feparate advantages of fixing the 

fucceillon, eithisrin the houfe of Stuart, or in that 
of Hanover. There are alfo difadvantages in each 
cftabliflunent, which an impartial patriot would pon- 
der and examine, in order to form a jail judgment up*. 
on tlie whole. 

The difadvantages of the Proteftantfucceflioncoiu 
£ft in the foreign dominions, which are poflefled by 
the princes of the Hanover line; and which, it • 
might be fuppofed, would engage us in the intrigues ' 
and "Wars of the continent, and iofe us, in fome mea- - 
fur^, the in€fHmable advantage we poflefs of being 
furronnded and guarded by the fea, which we com- 1 
mand. - 7'he difadvantages of recalling the ab^cated * 
family conAft chiefly in their religion, which is more . 
prejudicial to fociety than thateftabUlhedlamon^ U9$* 
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h contraiy to it, and aiferds xk> tolcnation^ ot peac^,- 

c*f rAxky to any. other religjoh^i > 

' > ■ .* . : • 

- It zpfkkg^^to^mcy t^NRrr-atttfiefe advsiltag^a' aad . 
dl^ybma^ai^ allowed on toth £:df^sl; at leafl^ by 
e^i'efy («e, wfeo isr at alt fuAfej^ble of. argDment or 
rea(biMAg; No' ftibjcftj hoover loyal, pretends to 
deny,' thai? tHe dil^trtferf 6tlef and- foreign dofldnxons 
of th^ preferit ixiyal family art a- toi&w Nor is theie 
ally parti^«n of ^^Sr v art fatAily, bot wiH <{onft^» 
that the cjiilm of hercdii»ry, inite^filible rigbt». ihd 
the Roman Catholic i-eligion, are alfo difadvantaget 
in that family. It belongs, therefore, . to a phiFo- 
fopher aI6n6, who is of neither party, to piit all thef^" 
cfrcumftances in the fcale, and aifign to each of' them 
its proper poife and influence, ^ach an one will rea«. 
dily» at firH, acknowledge, that all political queilions 
are infinitely complicated, and. that there fcarce ever 
occurs ia* any deliberadon, a eboke, whicli is eidier 
purely gCN)d» or purely iU. CoaiequeBces, mixed , 
aad varied, aoay be forefeeo to flow Irom every mea* 
fare : And laany conieqaences, nn fo ic l ccD, do alway^^ 
in fa^ refaU from it. Heiication» andreferve;, aad 
iiidpenie, are» tiicreforev tJae* only ftt)tiaieilt%. b^ jbrii]|^ 
ta thh e^y 6t triali Or if He indulges any pujliot^ 
Ida tkaa of derifion and iMtenle a^daft the ignorant 
multitudei who are always clamoiKHis aad dogmad<»b), 

enlnthe-fiicefi.qiiefiio&tftt of.wb)«l^» fi<9Pii'9^to^ 

" teiape^ 
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temper, perhaps ilill more than qf underftanding, 
they art altogether unfit judges. 

But to fay foraed^ing more determinate on tUf 
head, the fbllowmg reAcAkms.wiH, I hope, fhoi¥ tbe 
tenpery if not the und^rftandiiigi,of a pdiilolbpker. 

Were we to judge jjMply by fir A appearance and: 
by pad experience, wflpift allow that the advantag^n 
of aparliame^itary title in the houfe of Hanover a^ 
much greater than thofe of an undifputed hereditary. 
title in thehoufe of Stuart ; and that our fathers 
afted wtlely in preiierting. the former to the latter. So 
long ae th^ -)ietii(e^x>f Stuart reigned in Britain, 
whidi, wiCkibme interrnptioff,. was aboi^e^o years,. 
iim gevemttient was kept in a condnual fever, by th» 
coAteiitlons^ between t^ priv^ges^ of the people and 
itt prerogatives of the crown. If arn*s were dropt, 
tfec «d$!fe of difjAttes continued : Or if thefe were fu 
kneed, jealoofy ftilf corroded the heart, and threw 
the nation- into 'an unnatural ferment and diforder. 
And while we were thus occupied in domeHic con- 
tentions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to 
public liberty, erefled itfelf in Europe, without any 
oppoiition from us, . and even fometimes with our afr 
finance. 

But during thefe laft fixty years, when a parlia- 
mentary eilablifhment has taken place; Whatever 
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ia^ons may have prevailed either amon^ fhe people 
or in paUic afiemblies, the whde force 6f ouf conlti- 
tiBUon lias aiways ^en to one fide, and an nninter- 
nipted iiarmony has been preferved between onr. 
princes and our paidiaments. Poblic liberty, with ia-. 
tei-nal peace and order, has fioiirifhed almoft without 
intemxpdon : Trade» and^M^oSi^biresy and agri- 

<okiirey have increafed : liMtts, and iaences^ and 
lAiBofophy, liave been culdvarted. Even rdigioas par- 
ties have been neceiStated to lay afide their mutual 
raftconr : And the g^ory of the nation has fpread itfelf 
i8 over Europe; while 'we ftand the bulwark a- 
^ainft oppreflion, and the great aatagonHl of that 
power which threatens every people, with conqneft 
and fubjedlion* So. long and Co glorious a perk)d no 
nation aknoft can boaft <^: Nor is there another in- 
ftance in the whole hiilory of mankind, that Co many 
miilions of people have, duriag fuch a fpace of time, 
been held togedier, in a manner (b free, fo rational, 
'!\ r^ £0 fuitable to the dignity of human nature. 

But tho' this recent inftance feems clearly to de- 
cide in favour of the prefent eflablUhment, there are 
fome circumftances to be thrown into the other Icale; 
and 'tis dangerous to regulate our judgment by one 
event or example. 

Wb have had two rebellions during the flonnfhing 
period above mentioned, be£des plots and confpira- 
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Tie» without number. And if none of thefe have pro. 
jduced any very fatal event, we may a(cnbe our e(cape 
chiefly to the narrow genius of thofe princes who diC> 
puted our eflabliniment ; and may efteem ouHelvee (o 
far fortunate. But the claims of the banifhed fanrily^ 
I fear, are not yet antiquated ; and who can foretel, 
that thek future .'attempts will produce ao greater di)& 
ordcrii^ 

T3B disputes betwixt privilege and j^rogat!v0 
^may eaiily be compofed by laws, and votes, and con- 
ferences, and concei&ons; where there is tolerable 
^temper or prudence on both £des, or on either iide« 
Among contending titles, the quefUon can only be de- 
jtermined by the fword^ and by devaftation, ;LQd by 
civil war> ' 

A prInce who fills the (hronewith a difputed tttle^ 
dares not arm his fubjeds ; the only method of fecu*^ 
Ang a people folly, both againft ^ocneftic oppre^ioo 
and foreign con^uelt 

NoTwiT|»8TANj)iNO all our ridies and renown* 
jv^hat a critical efcape did we lately make from dstn* 
;gersj which were owing not fo much to bad condiidfc 

.and ill fucoefs in war, as to the pernicious pradice of 
inortgaging our finances, and the llill more pernicioua 

iiaaxi^i of never p&yiog off oujr incumbrances ? 5ucti 

0^6 ;fetd 


fatal mca/ures could never have been embi^cca, hai 
it not been to fecure a precarious eftablilhment *'. 

' . • • • • r 

4 ^ 

But t6 cohvince^ us, tliaf an hemlitauy dde ie to be 
embraced rather than a parli^jneiitary one, vMth i$ 
not /bpported by any other vjews or motives ; stmaa 
iieeds only traniporthSmfclf bacl« to the. &a of the re4 
ftoration, and fuppofe, that he had had a feat iirtbat 
pariiament which recalled the royal, family, and put a 
period to the greafeft diforders that ever arofe from 
|hc oppoilte prctcnfions of prince and people. What 
would have been thought of one, that had pi-opofed, 
at that time, to fet afide Charles II. and fettle tjb)e 
crown on the Duke of York or Glocestbr, mere- 
ly in order to exclude all high claims, like thofe of 
tkeir father and grandfather? Would not fucli an one 
Imve been regarded as a very extravagant projedor, 
who loved dangerous remedies, and could tamper and 
jday with a government and natsohal conilitution, like 
a quack with a fickly patienf ^ 

Thb advantages which refulc from a parliamentary 
title, preferably to an hereditary one, tho' they are great, 
are too refined ever to enter into the conception of 

* Thoie who confider how unlvcrfal this pernicious pra£bict 
of funding has become all over £vROFE,tinay pcrhaji^ difputir 
this laft opiflioa. But we Jay onder Itit AccciTity thas otlMv 
iUtes. 

8 tbe 
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nt ynipKtj . Tii^ bfxlk of mflnkkjdwoald never at^ 
Iqw thexttlo^be fiiffi^ieat for coflpmittiog what woul4 
be y^gaotied as an xnJBiHc^ taf the prince* They muli. 
be fuppomd by fome' gxok, popnlan aad fantiltar to* 
pks ; ahd^ ^Vife men» tho' eonvinoed of their force,, 
wtvuid 1%/^ tlif^^ ' iii-compdianee ^xnth the weaknefr 
and pr^'ii^ces of Yhd people. An incroachiog tyrant 
or deluded bigot al6he» by^ hi^'itiifcond«A» . ia aUe tdt 
enrage ,the. nation, aad render pradUcable what waa 
always* perhaps, de/ireable. 


In redity; the reafbn- affigned by the ttatlonr foi 
dtiding the' race oP Stoart/ aiid fb many otheii 
br^nche&bft^ royaf fkmily; isindton^accoonf of vhma 
Kereditary'title (which, however juft' in itfelf, woiMr. 
to vulgar apprehen£bns, havd appeared altogether ab«' 
fard) but on account of their rellgio'h. Which leads 
us to compare the diiadvantages above mentiofled of 
each ellablilhment; 

I doKjrSiss, thati. confldering the matter in gene* 
raU it w«a ratier to> hp wiihed, that our prince had 
no foreign dominions, and codd confine all his atten^ 
tion to the government of this ifland. For, not to 
mention fbme real inconveniencies that may refult 
from territories on the continent, they afford fuch a 
handiis fo^ calamny and <lefRnidtion> as is greedily 
feized by the people,* who are always di^fed to 
think' ill of their foperiors. it mofti. however, be ao« 

knowledged. 
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^nowledged, thftt^AKOvE'R U, periups, the fpotoF 
ground in Evaopb theieaft inconvenieiit ibra King 
0f Britain. It Betmthe hearcof GsRiiiAirY* at a 
dfftance from the great powers, .which are our natural 
rivals : It is prote£ted by the laws of the empire, as 
well as by the aons of its own fbvereign, and it fervea 
only to conneft 4is more doiHy wkh tbe hovSe of 
AusTRiiy. which is ournat^ral ally. 


/ 


' In the laft war, it has been of fervice to us, by ftir-^ 
nifhing as wkh a confiderable body of ausciliary troops, 
the bmveft and moft iaithful in the wocM. The 
Eie^r of H Aj(OV br is the only confiderable^rince in 
thejempii^e, who has purfued no feparate end, and 
1^ ^aifed vp no ilale pr^tenfions, during the late 
commotions of Europe ; but has afled, all along, 
with the dignity of a king of Britain. And ever 
fiace the acceffion of that family, it would be difficult 
to fliow any harm we have ever received irom the 
ciedlorsd dominions, except that ihort difguft, in 1 7 1 S» * 
with Charles XIT. who, regulating 'himfetf hy 
maxims very different from thoTe of other princes, 
snade a perfonal quarrel of every public injury. 

Thb teligion^ perfuafion ofxhe houfe of Stuart 
is an inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and would 
ihteaten us with much more difmal confequences. 
The Roman Catholic religion, with its huge train of 
pieS^ and friers, is vafUy'more expeniivc than ours ; 

£V£« 
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Bveft tho' unaccompanied witli its natural attendants 
of inquifitors, and ilakcs, and gibbets, it is lefs tole- 
rating : And not contented with dividing the facer- 
dotal from the regal office (which mnft be prejudicial 
to any fl^te) it beflows the former on a foreigner, 
who has always a feparate, and may often have an 
(]|>pofite intereft to that of the public. 

But were this religion ever fi> advan^geous to 
fociety, it is contrary to diat which is jeftabliihed 
^biong usy and which is likely to keep poifeffion, for a 
long time, of the minds of the people. And the' it 
is much to be hoped> that the progrefs of reafon an4 
philofbphy will, by degrees, abate the vinilent acri* 
mony of oppofite religions all over Europe; yet the 
{piritof moderation has, as yet, made too flow ad« 
vances to be intirely trufted, The condufl of thd 
Saxon family, where the fame per ion can foe a Ca« 
tholic King and a Proteftant EleAor, is, perhaps, th^ 

£rft inftance, in jn#dern times, of (b teafonable and 

« 

prudent a behaviour* And the gradual progrefs of 
the Catholic fuperflition does, even there, progno^- 
ticateafpeedy alteration : After which> *tis juftly to 
be apprehended, that periecutions will put a ipeedy 
period to the Protefiant religion in the place of its 
iiativity. 

^ Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the 
rettlement in the family of Stuart, which ^ees us 

from 
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from a difpHted title, feem to bear ibme ptoportfoa 
with thoie of the Settlement in the family of Hano- 
ver, which frees w from ,the claims of prerogatfve : 
But at tlie fame time, its difad vantages, by placing on 
the throne a Roman Catholic, are much greater than 
^ofe of the other el!:abliihment, in /^tiling the crown 
on a foreign prince; What party an impartial patri. 
at, in the reign of K. WiiUAM orQ^^AwiTfi, would' 
hme cholea amtdil thefe oppofite viewa, may,, perhaps, 
116 foine appear hard to determine. For my part, I 
ffteem libeity id invaluable a blei&ng in fociety, th^ 
whatever' fkvoa» its progreis asid iecunty, van fcarce 
le too fdn6Ly: cherifhed. by t/v^ one wha is a lover- of 
ImotairkMt 

But the fettlement Tn the houfe of Hanover 
}fSA adlually taken place. The princes of that famify,- 
wi^out intrigue, without cabal, without folidtation 
OD their part, have been called to mount our throne, 
by the united voice of the whole legiflative body. 
They have, fince their acceffion, dflpUyed, in alL 
^eir aftions, the utmoft mildnefi, equity, and regard- 
to the laws and' conftitation. Our own minifters, 6Mi 
own parliaments, ourfelves have governed us ; and if 
aught ill hasbefallen us, we can only blame fortunef- 
er ourfelves. What a reproach muft we become- 
among nations, if, di^nfted with a fettlement fo deli-* 
b^ately made, and whofe condittons have been fo re- 
Hgiouily obferved, we ihoyold throw every thing again 

inta. 
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into confttilon ; and by our levity and rebellious dif- 
pofition^ prove ourfelves totally unfit for any ftate but 
that of ablblute flavery and fubjeftion ? 

The greateft inconvenience attending a difputed 
title, is, that it brings us in danger of civil .wars and 
rebellions. What wife man, tp avoid this incon« 
Venience, would run diredly upon a civil war and re- 
bellion? Not to mention, that fo long pofleffion, 
fecured by fo many laws, muft, ere this time^ in the 
fipprehenflon of a great part of the nation, have begot 
a title in the houfe of Hanover, independent of 
their prefent poffeflion : So that now we (hould nor» 
even by a revolution^ obtain the end of avoiding a 
difputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces^ will ever be 
able, without iome other great neceility, to aboliih 
our debts and incumbrances, in which the interefl of 
ib many perfons is concerned. And a revolutioa 
made by foreign forces, is a conqueft: A calamity 
with which the precarious balance of power very 
nearly threatens us, and which our civil difTeniions 
arc likely, above all other circumftancesj to bring 
fttddenly upon us. 
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Idea of a Perfbct Commonwealth. 

OF all mamkind, dierc are none fo pernicious as 
political projcGors, if thex liave power ; nor fo 
ridiculous, if they want it : As on the other hand, a 
ivife politician is the moil beneficial charafler in na- 
ture, if accompanied with authority \ and the moft 
innocent, and not altogether ufelefs, even if deprived 
of it. 'Tis not with forms of government, as with 
other artificial contrivances ; where an old engine . 
may be rejedled, if we can difcover another more ac« . 
curate, and commodious,, or where trials may fafely 
be. made, even tho' the fucceb be doubtful. An J 
efi^bliihed government Jkas an infinite advantage, by . 
that very circumftance of its being eftabliihed; the 
bulk of mankind being governed by aut)iority, not 
reaibn, and never attributing authority to any thing 
that has not the recommendation of antiquity. To 
tamper, therefore, in diis afair, or try projeds merely 
upon the CKdit of fuppp&d argument ajad philofophy* ^ 

can 
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can sever be die part of a wHc magifbate, who will 
bear a reverence to what carries the marks of age ; 
aaJcWhe way autmpi feme inprovcaeat. lor the 
public good, yet will he adjuil his innovationSf as 
much as poflible, to the aotient ^ric, and preferve 
intire the chief pillars and lupports of the oonfti- 
fution. 

Trb AMifhematidaDs ia StiRort have Beea much, 
divided concerning that figure of a (hip, which is the 
moft commodioos for (kiliog; and Huygens, who 
at lafl determined this controveify» is jufily though c 
to have obliged the learned, as well as commercial 
world; tLo' Columbus had failed toAMERicAy 
and Sir Francis Drajle made the tour df the wcild,. 
without any fuch dif^overy. AH cme form of govern- 
ment muft be allowed more perfeQ dian another, in- 
dependent of the manners and humours of particolar 
men ; why ma^ we not inqtnre what is the moft per«» 
fed of all, tho^ die common botched and" inaocttrace* 
governments feem tD ferve die purpofes of ibdety^. 
aftd tho* it be not fe eafy to eftabli(h- a new goverok 
Hient, as to bvBd a vtfi<^ i^^- » tutm pka ? The^ 
.fiibje^ is^ fardy the moft worthy cuiiofity of any die 
wit of man can pofflbly devife. And who knows, ii 
this controvofy were fijied by the imivierfaLconfent of 
the learned, bat, hi fi>me fature age». ad opportonily 
Blight be afforded of redHcnig' fibc thtotf id pra6tico» 
Mier by a diMntiOR of dieddgovemiiiBiiiSrOr the* 

coo^btnation 
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coailMfiaxioa .of imoii tb^ibrtn a orw one, ta iqme di^ 

fKUt part of the world ? In' aii osSob, it moft ^ ad- 
ivantageous lo know what is moft peifedl in the 
.kind, that we may be <ble to bring any real oonlUtu. 
tion or form of govemmeht a6 near it as poffible, by 
fudh -gentle alceratioos and innoyatk>ns as may not 
give too great diftmbanoe to (bciety. 

Ai>L I pretend to in the preCent eflay.is to revire 
tin's fubjefl of Speculation ; and therefofie I ihail dek'- 
ver my fentiments in as few wotds as poffible. A 
ioifg diflertation on that head would not, I^appie- 
hendy be very acceptable to the pablic» who will be 
apt to regard fuch diiqtufitions both as ufelefi and cbi* 
merical. 

All plans of government, which fappofe great re- 
formation in the jnaimers of mankind, are plaitily ima- 
ginary. Of this nature, are the Republic of P l ato, 
mid the UtjapiaofSiv Thomas More. The Oceana 
is the only valuable model of a commonvyealth, that 
has as yet been offered to the public. 

The chief defeats of the Oc b ana feem to be thefe, 
Firfty Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, 
of whatever ability, by intervals, out of puMic ein« 
ployments. Secondly ^ Its Jgrarian is impracticable. 
Men will foon learn the art, which was pra£tifed m 
antient Romb^ of concealing their pofleffions under 

oAir 
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. other people's nsones; till at laft, the abnfe will be- 
come fo commoiiy that they will throw off even the 
appearance of reftraint. JbirMy^ The Oc s a n a pro- 

. vides not a fufficient iecnrity for liberty, or the redreft 
of grievaaces. The fcnate miift'propoie, and the 
people confent; by which means, the (enate have not 
only a negative upon the people, but» what is of infi- 
nitely greater conieqaence, their negative goes before 

•the votes of the people. Were the £ing*s negative 

• of the fame nature in the English conftitution, and 
could he prevent any bill from coming into parlia- 

• ment, he would be an abfolate monarch. As his ne- 
gative follows the votes of the hoafes, it is of little 

• confequoice : Such a difference is there in the man- 
ner of placing the /ame thing. When a popular bill 
has been debated in the two houfes, is brought to 

' maturity, all its conveniencies and inconveniendes 

• weighed and balanced ; if afterwards it be pieiented 
' for the royal ailqat, few princes will venture to reje^ 

the unanimous deiire of the people. But could the 
King cruih a difagreeable bill in embryo (as was the 
cafe for fbme time, in the Scotch parliament, hy 
means of the lords of the articles) the British go- 

yemment would have no balance, nor would grie- 
vances ever be redrefled: And 'tis certain, that exor- 
bitant power pioceeds not, in any government, firom 
new laws, fo much as from negleding to remedy the 
abides whiUi frequently rife from the old ones. A 
government, fays Mach i a vei^j mail often be brought 
^ back 
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back to its original principles. It appears then> that 
in {he Oca an a the whole legislature may be iaid to 
reft in the ienate ; which Harrington would own 
to be an inconvenient form of government^ eipecially 
after the Jgrarian is aboliihed. 

Herb is a form of government, to which I canhoty 
in theory; difeoverany confideiable objedion. 

* * * * 

Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any ter- 
ritory of equal extent, be divided into loo counties, 
and each county into loo parifhes, making in all 
10,000. If the country purposed to b^ eredled into a 
commonwealthy be of more narrow extent, we may 
^dimjniAi' the number of counties f but never bring 
thembdow thirty. If k be of greater extent, 'twere 
. better to enlarge the parifhes, or throw more parishes 
. into a county, than increafe the number of counties. 

Let all the free-holders of ten pounds a-year in 
.the toohtry, and all the houferholders worth 200 
pounds in the town*parifhes, meet annually in the 
pariih-chureh, and chnfe, by ballot, fome freeholder of 
the county for their member, whom we ihall call the 
county refTifentati've. 

Let the 100 cennty reprefentatives, two days after 
their ele6Hon> meet in the county- town, andchufe by 
baUoty from' their own body, ten cpunty «M|^y?ni///» 

and 
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and imcjerra'cr. There tre, dierefore, M the whole 
commoDweakhy lOO lenators, iioo county siagiri 
trates, and <o>ooo county reprefeaatativcs. 'For wc 
ihall befiow on all ienators theAatfaontyof .coanly 
magiftratesi and on aUooBBtymagitettes the andMH 
rity of county reprefentatives. 

Let theienators jncctin ihtiCtpkal, iand be en- 
dowed with the whole executive power of the com- 
monwealth; the power of peace and war, of giving 
orders to generals, admirals, and ambaffadors, and, in 
(hort, all the prerogatives of a British King, ex- 
cept his negative. 


Let xht county wprefentativw oMOt in their parti* 
cular counties, and poffefe^e whde kgiflative pOwer 
of the commonwealth ; the greateft number of coun- 
ties deciding the ^aeftion ; and wbcK thefe are equal* 
let the fenatfc have die catting vote. 

^EvEaT new law moft ficft be delated .in the ft- 
Bate * and dio' njefted by it, if tsaienaiors iafift and 
proieft, itmiibbe lent down to the counties. The 
fenate may join to the (»py of the law, their naibiis 
for receiving or reje£Ung it. 

BscAVtB it woittld betiaablelQHc tor jflEmiUe.the 
whole comity repidentatives 6>r «very trivial law, 
^imt way hcmpuiis^ d»&iiitpiiiiTC;thfkjpbfrioBL.of 

fendirg 
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fending down the ia^ either to the coanty magiftrates 
or county reprefentatives* 

The magifbateS) tho' die law be referred to them, 
may, if they pleafe, call the reprefentatives, andfub- 
mit the affair to their determination. 

Whbthb r the law be referred by the fenate to die 
county magiftrates or . reprefentatives, a copy of it, 
and of the fenate's reafons, muft be lent to every re* 
preventative eight days before the day appointed for 
the aflembling, in order to deliberate concerning it. 
And tho* the determination be, by the fenate, refer- 
red to the magiftrates, if bft reprefentatives of the 
coanty order the magiflrates to aftemble the whole 
court of reprefentatives, and fubmit the affair to their 
determination, they muft obey. 

Either the coonty magiftrates or reprefentalives 
isay give, to the fenator of the county, the copy of 
a law to be propofed to the fenate i and if five coanr 
ties concur in the fame order, the law, tho* refufed 
by the fenate, muft come either to the county magi- 
fb-ates or reprefentatives, as is contained \% the order 
of the five coanties. 

Ant twenty coanties, by a vote either of their ma- 
giftrates or reprefentatives, may throw any man out 
Vol. ir. R of 
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of all public offices for a jesu'.v TUrty counuiBsibr 
three years. 

■ The fenate has a power of throwing oat any mem* 
ber or number of members of its own body, not to 
be re-ele6ted for that year. The feoate cannot throw 

out twice in a year the fenator of the iame county. 

' The power of the old fenate continues for three 
weeks after the annual eledUon of the county repre- 
fentatives. Then all the new fenators are fliut up in 
a conclave* like the cardinals; and by an intricate 
ballot, fuch as that of Venice or Malta, .they 
chuie the following magifbates ; a prote6ior» who re- 
piefents the <lignity of the commonwealth, and pre- 
fides in the fenate ; two iecretaries of £late ; thefe fix 
councils, a council of fiate^ a council of religion aad 

learning, a council of trade, a council of laws, a 

* 

cooocil of war, a oouncfl of the admiralty, each 
council confifiiog of frire peHbns ; togedier with fix 
oommiffioners of thetreafury and a fiiftcoonmifioner. 
AH thefe muft be !knators. The fenate alfb names 
all the ambaf&dors to fi)reign courts, who may either 
be fenators or not. 

The fenate may continue any or all of thefe, but 
smift re«elc^ them every year. 

• • # - 

The 
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dirowA out of the fenate by a vote of the coart, takes 
his ieat in the court of competitors* 

The fenate poffi^lfes all the judkatiire authority of 
the houfe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the 
inferior courts. It likewife nominates the Lord Chan-' 
cellor, and all the officers of the. law. 

EvERy county is a kind of republic within itielf» 
and the repreientadves may make county-taws; which 
have no authority - 'till three months after they are 
voted. A copy of the law is fent to the fenate, and 
to every other county. The fenate, or any fingle 
county, may, at any time, annul any law of another 
county. ^ 

The reprefentatives have all. the authority of the 
British jufUces of peace in trials, commitments* &r. 

Th e magiibates have the nomination of all the 
officers of the revenue in each county. All caufes 
with regard to the revenue are.appealed ultimately to 
the magiHrates. They pafs the accompts of all the 
officers; but mud have all their own accompts ex- 
amined and pafTed at the end of the year by the re- 

prefentatives. 

♦ 

The magifb-ates name redors or miniilers to all 
the parifhes. 

R a The 
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The Prefbyferian government is eftabliflied ; and 
the higheH ecclefiafUcal court is an ailembly or fynod 
pf eU the prefl^tcfi of the toantjr. The magiilntes 
nay lake any caafe^from this court, and determine 
i< themfeWes. 

Th e magiilrates may try, and depofe or fufpend 
anyprefbyter.. 

The militia is eftabliihed in imitation of that in 
SwissBRLANOy which being well known^ we fhall 
Slot infill npon it. It will only be proper to make 
tkis addition, that an army of 2o,opo mea be ^n« 
nnally drawn out by rotation, paid and encampd 
during fix weeks in fummer ; that the duty of a camp 
m;ty not be altogether unknown. 

Tbb magifbrates nominate all the colonels and 
downwards. The fenate all upwards. During war, 
the general nominates the colonel and downwards, 
and his commiffion is good for a twelvemonth. But 
after that it muft be confirmed by the magiftrates of 
the county to which the regiment belongs. The ma- 
giftrates may break any officer in the county regiment. 
And the fenate may do the (ame to any officer in the 
ienrice. If the magiftrates do not Aink proper to 
confirm the general's choice, they may nominatetmo- 
ther officer' in the place of him they rejedt. 

All 
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» The proteftoraiid two fecretaries have feffion and 
fafiVage in the council of ftate. The bufmefs of that 
council is all foreign politics. The council of ftate 
has feffion and AifFrage in all the other councils. 

The council of religion and learning infpefls the 
univerlities and clergy. That of trade infpe£l« every . 
thing' that may affeft commerce. That of laws in- 
/pe^ all the aboies of laws by the inferior magi-* 
iirates,*' and examines what improvements may be 
made of the municipal law^ 7'hat of war inipedts 
the militia and its difcipline, magazines^ flores, ^c. 
and when the republic \$ in war» examines into the 
proper orders for generals. The council of admi- 
ralty has th^ fame power with regard to the navy, to- 
gether with the nomination of the captains and all 
inferior officers. 

Nonb of thefe conficils can give orde» themfelves, 
except where they receitc iiich powers from the fe'rtate. 
In other cafes, they iirafi commumoate every thing 
t» the ft>ixate* 

Whek the fenate is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may afiemble it before the day appointed 
for its meeting. ' 

Besides theie councils or courts, there is another 
called the court of compititors ; which is thus confti- 

R 2 tuted. 
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tuted. If any candidates for the ofEce of fenator have 
have more votes than a third of the reprefentatives, 
that candidate, who has moil votes; next to the fe. 
fliator elefiedj becomes incapable for one year of all 
public ofiicesy even of being a magiflrate or repreien* 

tative: Bat he takes his feat in the 'tourt of com^ 
petitors. Here then is a court which may ibmetimtes 
confift of a hundred members, fometimes have no 
members at all ; and by that means, be for a year 
aboliihed. 

The court of competitors has no power In th« 
commonwealth. It has only the inrpe£tion of public 
accounts* and the accuiing any man before the fenate. 
\i the fenate acquit him, the court of competitors 
may» if they pleaie, appeal to (he people, either ma- 
glftrates or reprefentatives. Upon that appeal, the 
magiHrates or reprefentatives meet on the day ap- 
poihted by the court of competitors, and chuie in 
each county three perfons; from which number every 
fenator is excluded. Thefe to the number of 300 
meet in the capital^ and bring, the perfon accofed to 
a new trial. 

The court of competitors may propofc any law to 
the fenate ; and if refuied, may appeal to the people; 
that is,, to the magillrates or reprefentatives, who ex> 
amine it in their counties. • Every fenator, who is 

, thrown 
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T^N thoufimd, even tho* they were not annually 
deded, are a large enough bads for any free govern- 
ment. 'Tii true» the nobles in Poland are more 
than lOyOOOy and yet theie opprels the people. But 
as power continues the^ always in the fame perfons 
and families, this makes them^ in a manneri a diffe- 
rent nation from the people, fiefides, the nobles are 
diere united under a few heads of families. 

All free governments muft confifl of two councils, 
a lefs and a greater, or, in other words, of a fenate 
and people* The people, as Ha r r i n g ton obfer ves, 

would want wifdom, without the fenate : The fenate 

9 

without the people, would want honefly. 

A LARGE aflbmbly of looo, for infbnce,'to repre- 
fent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into 
diforder. If not allowed to. debaie, the fenate has a 
negative upon them, and the worft kind of negative, 
^t before Teiblation. 

Herb therefore Is an inconvenience, which no go« 
vernment has yet fully remediec), but which is the 
eafieft to be remedied in the world. If the people 
debate, all is confufion: I£ they do not debate, 
they can only refolve ; and then the fenate carves for 
them. Divide the people into many feparate bodies.; 
and then diey may debate* with fafety, and every in- 
convenience feema to be prevented* ^ . 

R 5 Cardinal 
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Cardinal de Rbtz (ays, that all numerous a^- 
ieinbliesy however compofedy are mere mob, and 
fwayed in their debates by the leafi motive. -This 
we find confirmed by daily experience. When* an 
abfurdity firikes'a member, he conveys it to his neigh- 
bour, and fo on, till the whole be infefted. Separate 
this great body ; and tho' every member be only of 
middling fenfe, "'tis not probable, that any thing but 
reafbn can prevail over (he whde. Influence and 
example being removed, good ienfe will always get 
the better of bad among a number of people. Good 
fenfe is one thing: But follies are numberlefs; and 
every man has a diiferei^t one. The only way of 
making a people wife, is to keep them from uniting . 
into large afiemblies. 

Thkrb are twot things to be guarded againft iii 

^vtrfjiw'i^: Its coiiikbioatioo» aad Its divifion. Its 

•combination is moft dangerous. And againft this ixi- 

convenience we have provided the following remedies. 

I. The gr^at dependetice of the feaators on the 

{>€ople by anclual ele^^ions ; and that not by an on- 

diftinguifliing rabbfe, like ^ Englis-h ele^rs, but 

by men of fortune and educatioft. ft. The fmall 

^ower theJK are allowed. They have^few officer ft> 

.dtfpoie of Almoil aU art> %vn^ by-the raagiftiates 

in. the coondet* 9» Tfa« ooudt of competltorsy whkh 

being compofed of men doit ire thck <ivab» next lo 

"^ - .6 ihcm 
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All crimes are tryed witbin the ccmnty by the wa- 
giftrates and a jury. But tke fetiate eaa fiofp aoy txiait, 
and bjing it before themfelves. 

Any county may indidt any man before the fenate, 
fer uiy crime. 

The protedor, the two fecretaries, the council of 
itate» with any five mor« that the ftpate appcHnt^ on 
extraordinary emergencies* are pofleflcd of di^ajtorial 
power for £x' months. 

Th e protedor may pardon any perfon condemned 
by th# inferior courts^ 

In tittle of war, no officer of the army that is iii 
the field, can have "any> civil oiHce in the common> 
wealth. 

The capital, which we fhall call Loudon, may^ 
be allowed four members « in the fenate. It may 
ih^elbfe be divided into four counties. The repre- 
fentativ^s of each of thefe chufe one fenator* and ten 
m^gvftrates. There are therefore in the city four fe- 
nators, forty four magiflrates, and four hundred re- 
prefentatives. The magiitrates have the fame autho- 
rity as in the counties* The reprefentatives alfo havp. 
the fame authority ;. but they never meet in one ge- 
neral cow^t : They give their votes in their particular 
coi^nty, or divifion of hundreds. 

R 4 Whin 
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WflBN they enwBt any city-law, the greatefi nam* 
ber of coimdes or divifioD6 determines the matter. 
And where thefe are equal, the magiftrates have the 
caftmg vote. 

The magifirates chnfe the mayor, fheri^ recorder^ 
and other officers of the city. 

In the commonwealth, no repre&ntative, magi- 
Ifrate, or fenator, as fw^, has any ialary. The pro- 
teftor, fecietaries, councils, and amhaffiKiprs, have 
falaxies. 

The iift year in every century is fet apart to cor- 
xt6t all inequalities, which time may have produced 
in the repreientative. This muft be done by the le- 
^iflature. 

The following political aphoriims may explain the 
reafon of thefe orders. 

' The lower fort of people and finall |»oprietors 
are good enough judges of one not very diflant (torn 
them in rank or habitation ; and therefore, in their 
pait>chial meetings, will probably chufe the beft, or 
nearly the beft reprefentative : But they are wholly 
unfit for county-meetings, and for ekding into the 
higher offices of the republic Then- ignorance give^ 
the grandees an opportunity of deceiving them. 

Ten 
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BvT left that fhould not be enought their depen- 
deuce on the io>ooo for their ele^UonSj fcrvea to the. 
fame purpofe. * 

Nor is that all : For the 10,060 may refume the 
power, whenever they pleaie ; and not .only when 
they all pleafei but when any five of a hundred pleafc^ 
which will happen upon the very 6gfk fulpicion of a 
ieparate intereft. 

The 10,000 are too large a body either to onite 
or divide, except when they meet in one place, and 
fall under the guidance of ambitious, leaders. Not to 
mentic^n their anifiual ele^lion, by almoft the whole 
body of the people. 

A SMALL commonwealth is the happieft govern- 
ment in the world wkhin icfelf ; becaufe every thing 
lies under the eye of the rulers : But it may be fnl^ 
.dued by great force from without.; ..This fchenae 
ieems to have all the advantages both of a great anfl 

a little commonwealth. 

t 

^ Every <;ounty-law may be annulled either by the 
ienate or. another county ; becaufe that Ihows an op- 
, pofitioA of intereft: In which ^aife no part ought to 
decide for itfelf. The matter muft be referre4 to 
the whole, which will beft deCen^ine what agrees 
vrifik general Jiiterd^« 

8 ' As 
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A% to the clergy and militia, the reafent of dieie 
orders are obvious. Without the ^dependence of tke 
clergy on the civil magiftrate> a|id without a militia, 
*tifl. folly to think any irtt government will ever have 
fecurity or flj^bility. 

In many governments, die infiirior magiftrates have 
BO i^wsfrds but what fifife from their ambition^ va^ 
nity, or public fpirit. The falaries of the Frsmck 
judges amount not to the interefl of the fums diey 
pay for their offices. The Dutch burgo-maflers 
have little more immediate profit than the English 
juftjces of peace, or the' members of the houfe of 
commons formerly. But left any fhould (ufpeS, that 
this would beget negligence in the admin iftration, 
(which i& little to be feared, confidering the natural 
ambition of mankina) let the magiilrates have com- 
petent (alaries. The fenators have accefs to fo many 
honourable and InCrsttive 'offices, that their attendanoe 
needs' not be bought. Iliere is btile attendance re- 
'^red of the repreientattves. • 

That the foregoing plan of government is prac- 
ticable, no one can doubt, who cenfiders the refem- 
'lilance it bears to riie commonwealrii of die United 
"Provinces, formeriy one of the -wKeA and aioft rc- 
^nowned g6veminen^s*dl«t^evSer. was in^the world. 
' The alterations in- the preftnt fcheWM aie ail evideiitiy 
to the better, i. The reprefentatiotii is moie o^nal. 

2. The 
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V 

tltem in interefty and uneafy in their prefent iiaatien-. 
will be fure to take all {idvantages againft them. 

The divifion of the faiate is prevented, i. By 
the fandtnefs of their number. 2. As fadion fup* 
pofes a j:ombination to a feparate intereft^ it is pr e^ 
veQted by their dependence on the people. 3. They 

kare a power of expelling any factious member. Ti) 
tme, when another member of the fame fpirit cbme9 
firom the county, they have no power of expelling 
him : Nor is it £t they ihoiild '; for that fhows the 
hnraoiv to be in the peo|de» and jprobably arifes from 
fome ill condud in public affairs, 4. Almoft any 
man, in a fenate fo regularly chofen by the people* 
may be fuppofed fit for any civil ofllce. ^Twould be 
proper, therefore, for the fenate to form tomtgntiral 
reiblutions with regard to the difpofing of office* 
among the members : Which relblutions would' not 

confine them in Critical times, when extraordinary 
parts on the one hand, .orextraoi'dSnary ftupidity on 
the other, appears in any ienatof; but jet: they w^iiU 
be.fufficiept to prevent brigue and faction, by mak- 
ing the difpofal of the offices a thing of courfe. Por 
inftance, let it be a refolutioh, That no man ihatl 
enjoy any office, till he has {^ fodr years in the fi-* 
nate : That, except aQibafladors, no man (hall be. in 
office two years following : That no man (hall attain 
the higher offices bal thro' the lower ; That no man 

fhail 
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ihall be proteftor twice, Wr* The fenate of VfiNic b 
govern thei^felves by fuch refi^utions. 

In foreign politics the intereft of the fenate can 
^rce ever be divided fi-om diat of the people; and 
therefore ^tis fit to make the fenate abibliite with regard 
to them ; otherwife there could be.no fecrecy nor re- 
iined policy. . Beild^s, without money no alliance can 
be executed ; and the fenate is ftill fufHciently depen- 
dant. Not to mention, that the iegiflative power 
being always fuperior to the executive, the magi- 
Urates or^reprefentatives may interpofe, whenever 
they think proper. 

Thb chief fupport of the British government is 
^he oppodtbn of interefb; but that» tho' in the main 
ierviceabley breeds endlefs fadions. In the foregoing 
^lan» it doe& all the good without any of the harm. 
Tht [campefturs have no power of controlling the fe- 
nate : They have oi^ly the ; power of accuAng« and 
appealing to the people* , . .. 

'Tis necefiary,^ likewiie, to prevent both combina- 
tion and divifion in the thouiand.magiftrates. This 
•is done .fuAcientIy;.by the fejparatiop /of places and 

inteitfis*^ • ♦ ^r. 

I } . J.^i f • • • 
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mcnt, of which it mnft at laft inevitably periOu I 
mail, however, confefs, that. Sweden feems, in 
fome xneafare, to have remedied this inconveniencet 
and to have a nsilitiat with its limited monarchy, aS 
well as a (landing army, which is lefs dangerous dian 
theBftiTisH. 

We ihall conclude this fubjca, with obfcrving the 
falfehoQfd of the common opinion, that no large date, 
fuch as France or Britain, .could ever be modelled 
into a commonwealth, but that fuch a form of go- 
vernment can only take place in a city or fmall ter- 
ritory. The contrary feems evident. Tho' 'tis more 
difficnlt to form a republican government in* an ex- 
tenfive country than in a city ; there is more facility, 
when once it is formed, of preferving it ileady and 
nniform, without tumult and fa^on. 'TisBOteaiy» 
for the difiant parts of a large ftate to combine in any 
plan of free government; but theyeaiUy confpire in 
the efleem and reverence for a iingle perfon, who, 
by ineans of this . popular favour, may feize the 
power, and forcing the more obflinate to fubmit, 
may eftabliih a monarchical government. On the 
other hand, a city readily concurs in the (ame notions 
of government, the natural equality of prc^erty fa- 
vours liberty, and the nearnefs of habitation enables 
the citizens mutually to afliil each other. 'Even un* 
der abfblute princes, the fubordinate government of 
cities is commonly republican; while that of coun- 
ties 
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tie's and proTiiices is monarchical. But thefe femech*^ 
cumftanceff, which facilitate the eredlion^ of common- 
wealths in citie»> render their confutation more frail 
and uncertain. Democracies are torbulmtt. For 
however the people may be feparated or ^Hvided inta 
fmall parties, either in their votes or ele6b*ons ; their 
near^ habitation in a city will always make the force 
of popular tides and currents very feniible. Arifio- 
cracies are better adapted for p^ce and order, and 
accordingly were moft admired by antient writers ; 
bot they are jealous and opprefiive. In a large go- 
vernxheaty which is modelled with maflerly (kill, there 
is corapaft and ipom enough to refiiKe the democracy, 
from the lower people^ who msnf be admitted imn. 
the firit ekftbin or ktft ooncb^tion of the common-' 
wealdi, fothe higher mag^rates, who dired all the 
movements. At die fame tifflr> the parts are fb dis- 
tant and remote, that 'tis very difficult, either by in- 
trigue, prejudice, or paffion, to hurry them into any 
meafures againU the public intereft.' 

. *Tis riec<fle{s' to inquire, Whether fitch a govern- 
ment wotdd be immortal. I allow the joftnefs of the 
poet's exclamation on the endlefs proje^s of human 
jace, Man and for everf The world itfelf probably 
is not immortal. Such confuming plagues may arife 
as would leave even a perfedi government a weak 
prey to its neighbours. We know ribt to what lengths 

enthufiaimy 
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2. The unlimited power of the burgo mafters in the 
towns, y^kh fbims ft' perfect ariftocracjr in theDuTcflt 
CDmaionwealtH, k corre^d by a well-tempered de- 
xtiocracy, in givirrg to the people the annual eteSion 
of the connty-reprefentatives; 3 . The negative, which 
evjcry province and town has upon tlie whole body of 
the Dutch republic, with regard to alliances, peace 
and war, and the impofition of taxes, is here removed. 
4. .The counties, in the. prefent plan, arc not ib inde- 
pendent of each other, nor do they form feparate bo- 
dies fo mucb as the feven provinces ; where the jea-. 
loufyand envy of the fmalkr provincet and towns, 
againfi thegreater, particularly Holland and Am- 
sterdam, have frequently difturbed the governoient* 
$. Larger poweis^ the/ of the (kftSL kind, are in- 
truHed to the fenatiB than the States-Gci&eral poffeis ; 
by which means, the former may become more 
expeditious, and fecret in their reiblutions, than .*tis 
poffible for the latter. 

' ' ' . -i 

Th e chief alterations that could be made 00 the 

Br,itish government, in order to bring it to the 

moft perfeft model of limited monarchy, feem to be 

the following. Firjf, The plan of the republican 

parliament ought to be reflored, by making the re- 

prefentation equal, and by allowing none to vote in 

the county- ele^ons who pofieis not a property of* 2 00 

pounds value. Secondfy^ As fuch a houfe of Com« 

Bions would be too weighty for a frail hiQxsk of Ijordi^, 

like 
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* like the prefent, the BHhops and Scotch ?eers onght 
to be removedi whoie behayioor, in formtr parlia' 
MHits, deftmyed entirely the authori^ of that houfe : 
The number of the upper houfe oaght to be raifed to 
three or four hundred :' Their feats not hereditary, but 
during life : They ought to have the elefiion of their 

- own members ; and no commoner ihonld be allowed 
to refttfe a feat that was offered him. By this means, 
the houfe of Lords would con fift entirely of the men 
of chief credit, ability^ and intereft of- the nation ; 
and every turbulent leader in the houfe of Commons 
might be taken off, and conneded in intereft with 
the houie of Peers. Such an ariilocracy would be an 
excellent barrier both to the monarchy and againft it. 
At preient, the balance of out government dqpends 
in fome meafiire on the ability and behaviour of the 
(bvereign j which are variable and uncertain dream* 
ftances. 

I ALLOW, that this plan of limited monarchy, how- 
ever correded, is iUll liable to three great inconveni- 
encies. Firfi, It removes not entirely, tho' it may 
ibften, the parties of couri and eountrj. Secondly^ The 
King's perfonal character mufl dill have a great influ- 
ence on the government. Thirdly, The fwoid is in 
the hands of a fingle peHbn, who will always negledl 
to diCbipline the militia, in order to have a pretext 
for keeping up a (landing army. T'is evident* that 
this is a mortal diftemper in thefi^iTisu govern- 
ment, 
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enthufiaim, or other extraordinary motions of xkt 
human mind, may tranfport men, to the'negle£l of * 
all order and public good. Where difierence of in- 
tereli is remove4* whimfyal and unaccountable fac- 
tions often arife, from perfonal fiivonr or enmity. 
Perhaps ruft may grow to the iprings of the moil 
accurate political machine, and diibrder its motions. 
LailJy, cxteniive conquefts, when purfued, muft be 
the ruin of tvtry free government ; and of the more 
perfed governments fooner than of the imperfect ; 
' becaufe of the very advantages which the former pof- 
iefs above the latter. And tho' fuch a flate ought to 
eilablifh a fundamental law againil conquefls ; yet re- 
publics have ambition as well as individuals, and pre- 
fent intereft makes ^len forgetful of their pofterity* 
'Tis a fufiicient incitement to human endeavours, that 
fuch a government wonld-flouriih for many ages; 
without pretending to beftow on any work of man, 
that immortality, which the Almighty feems to have 
refufed to his own produi5Uons. 
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